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THE SURYEY OF THOUGH”, 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


In response to our offer of £21 in prizes for the five best papers on Biblical, 
Critical, Expository, Theological, or Scientific subjects, about ninety papers 
were sent in. The following is the list of those to which prizes have been 
assigned :— 
1. “The Higher Criticism.” By Rev. Wm. Frank Scott, Logie Buchan 
Manse, N.B. 
2. “The Word ‘Mystery’ in the New Testament.” By Rev. H. J. 
Foster, Clifton. . 
3. “ Christ and the Problem of Suffering.” By Rev. R. B. McGlashan, 
M.A., Gatehouse, N.B. . 
4, “The Rights of Criticism.” By Rev. T. Scott Newlands, B.D., 
Craigend Manse, N.B. 
5. “‘ What is the Church?” By Rev. Walter Riddall, D.D., Belfast. 


As one of the conditions of the competition was that the papers were to be of 
a kind adapted for publication in Taz THrnKeR, some of those sent in, which 
were poetical in form, were necessarily excluded. In one case printed 
matter, which had already been used in some other magazine, was offered, 
but was, of course, returned to the author. Fully one-third of the papers 
fell below even a very moderate standard of merit. The fact that seven of 
the ninety papers were manifestly superior to the others made the task of 
adjudyzing the prizes comparatively easy. The subjects dealt with in the 
papers were, as might have been expected, of a very varied character, and 
gave evidence of the extent to which the public mind is being moved by 
certain great questions. The relations between science and religion, the 
higher criticism, the efficacy of prayer, the nature of the Church, and the 
attitude of Christianity towards Socialism, are the subjects that find most 
favour with the writers. It is to be regretted that very few papers dealing 
with special points in Biblical criticism were sent in. We hope toannounce 
another competition shortly ; and the results of the one just held enable us 
to give a few hints to would-be competitors, The subject chosen should be 
one which could be adequately treated in the limits of space prescribed to 
himself by the writer. Otherwise the paper is likely to be of a sketchy and 
superficial character. A concise, pithy contribution on some subject of which 
the writer has made a special study is infinitely better than genera:, and 
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almost necessarily commonplace, remarks upon some very wide field of 
thought. Mere sermons should not be utilized as contributions. And 
finally, greater attention should be paid to style than some of the present 
writers seem to have thought necessary. Slipshod English, exaggerated 
forms of expression, and other faults that offend good taste, have not only 
the effect of marring what might have been a good paper, but put a very 
considerable strain upon the patience and good temper of the examiner. 
Some, too, cast a doubt upon the erudition they claim, by errors in spelling 
somewhat familiar English words. ‘Let us not speak of them; but look, 
and pass.” We hope, in due course, to publish two papers that have not 
gained prizes. As this number of Tae TsinKeEr is devoted almost entirely 
to the Prize papers, we are compelled to postpone the articles by our regular 
and well-known contributors. We may as well say that the examiner was 
in no way influenced in his judgment concerning the prize papers by the 
opinions they expressed; ability, not orthodoxy, was the sole test. This 
magazine holds no brief either for traditional dogmas or for the higher 
criticism: it welcomes impartially every endeavour efter Truth. Some of 
our readers seem to imagine that we are more favourable to ‘“ advanced 
thought ’’ than to traditional opinions; but we can assure them that this is 
not so; the Editor is only anxious by fair discussion to promote the interests 
of Biblical study. : 


Tae Op Testament ApocrypHa.—One of our competitors (‘‘Gav.”) 
gives an elaborate and intelligent history of the Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment, and remarks that it is strange that these books have been neglected to 
such a great extent by English and American scholars. ‘ As ancient literary 
productions,” he says, “ originating with one of the most remarkable peoples 
of antiquity, although in many respects no doubt inferior to similar works of 
the Greeks and Romans, which are so sedulously studied in our schools, they 
still deserve particular attention and examination. As histories, they supply 
important links in the scanty annals of a most interesting period. So, too, 
from a philosophical point of view, they can by no means be set aside as 
worthless. Some of them witness in a marked degree the influence of Greek 
philosophy in the countries in which they were written, and exhibit the 
peculiar product resulting from the contact of such philosophy with the 
sacred learning of the Jews. But their chief value is unquestionably theo- 
logical. They show how the Old Testament was interpreted and applied by 
the Jews themselves during the period stretching nearly from the close of 
the canon to the coming of Christ ; what progress was made in the appre- 
hension and development of important truths, especially those relating to 
the unseen world and future state, and serve as well by their exaggerations 
and mistakes, as by their statement or reflection of facts, to prepare the way 
for Him who ‘ spoke with authority and not as the scribes.’” The attitude 
of the Apocrypha with respect to the Scriptures is well worthy of notice. 
“ Being as they are” says the writer, ‘the oldest extant remains of the 
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extensive Hebrew literature that sprang up subsequent to the close of the 
canon, the apocryphal books are of no little importance as witnesses for it, 
and as showing the estimation in which the Holy Scriptures were held at 
that period. In the prologue to Ecclesiasticus, for example, we find the 
first allusion to the canonical Scriptures as a whole, under the general title 
of ‘the law, the prophets, and the other books.’ There is in the passage, 
moreover, every evidence that the son of Sirach did not regard his own works 
as on @ level with those alluded to, but rather the contrary. Indeed, in 
many places in the Apocrypha a peculiar authority is imputed to the 
canonical writings. They are held to be distinct from other books, and to 
have been given by God for human guidance through prophets imspired for 
the purpose. They are called ‘holy books,’ and the writers of them are 
represented to have been under the influence of the Spirit of God.” There 
can be no doubt that a great amount of extremely valuable matter of various 
kinds yet remains to be gathered from these books, and that a careful and 
intelligent study of them would enable us to form some idea of the profound 
changes that passed upon the Jewish people between the time of Nehemiah 
and the time of John the Baptist. 


THe Exvement or Humour 1s THE Brste.—The question as to the 
extent to which the element of humour is found in the Bible is one that has 
not received the attention it deserves. It is broached, however, by one of 
the writers in our ccmpetition, ‘‘ Cantianus,”’ and we wish that he had 
treated it more fully than he has done. He points out that what seem to 
some readers grotesque circumstances in the histories of Balaam and Jonah 
cannot fairly be reckoned to be of a humorous character. -- We have tested,” 
he says, ‘‘in several instances the effect produced upon the young and the 
uneducated in hearing these narratives for the first time ; and, whereas in a 
very few cases the risible faculty has been excited, the general rule has been 
the expression of wonder at the remarkable events that have been described * 
While the story of Samson’s revenge upon his foes by means of the foxes and 
firebrands has, in his experience, invariably produced laughter when 
submitted to the same test. No one, we suppose, will deny the existence of 
a humorous element in the parable of Jotham, in parts of the history of 
Samson, in Elijah’s mockery of the priests of Baal, in the contempt poured 
cut upon the folly of idol-worship (Ps. cxv.; Isa. xliv.), and in many 
passages of the Proverbs of Solomon. And in general we may say that 
there is a humorous side to the irony and satire so cften employed by the 
prophets and sacred writers. So far as the New Testament is concerned, 
our author can only think of two possible instances of humour—the one 
being a play upon the meaning of the name Onesimus (Philem. ii.), and the 
other a similar treatment of the name Nazarene (Matt. ii. 23). It may be 
doubted, however, whether the latter is a case to the point.. But we think 
that an element of humour is discernible in some of the parables, as, for 
example, in that of the Selfish Neighbour, only to be roused out of his 
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comfortable bed by persistent knocking at the door, and in that of the Unjust 
Judge. The description, too, of the discontented children playing in the 
market-place (Matt. xi. 16-17) might be added to the list, and also the many 
satirical allusions to the hypocrisy and casuistical practices of scribes and 
Pharisees. The writings of St. Paul, if carefully examined, might be found 
to furnish many other examples of ‘the same kind, since he makes ample use 
of irony and sarcasm in confuting opponents. A full and adequate treatment 
of the whole subject is a desideratum in theological literature. 


Tue Ecurpse or Farra: Is rr Frvan?—One of the competitors, in 
treating of the religious difficulties felt by many in the present day, has 
chosen to give his paper a dramatic form, with the above title. He intro- 
duces to us three persons whose respective standpoints are indicated by the 
names Philochristus, Evangelical, and Agnostic, and represents them as 
endeavouring to elaborate a creed upon which they can all unite. It is 
a somewhat significant fact that while Philochristus and Agnostic do manage 
in the end to come to a common understanding in the matter, after dis- 
carding the miraculous element in Christianity, Evangelical is still as 
antagonistic to them at the end as at the beginning. He makes no 
concessions; and treats what they decide upon as a more spiritual form 
of Christianity as but little different from mere “infidelity.” This life-like 
touch gives the dialogue an air of reality, which is often wanting in such 
compositions. Usually in such cases “ where the personages do agree, their 
unanimity is wonderful,” and is to be accounted for rather by the will of the 
writer than by the convincing character of the arguments that have been 
employed. Both Philochristus and Agnostic agree that the elaborate creed 
of the Churches is intolerable, and that hope lies only in a development or 
re-adaptation of the moral and spiritual truth that is hidden beneath the 
worn-out forms; and that this ‘simpler and more rational” Christian faith 
will rest in the last resort, not on historical facts, but on the moral 
consciousness. ‘It is not the Christian creed,’’ exclaims Philochristus, 
“that is the bond of union, but the Christian spirit. Christ’s religion is 
a religion of conduct and spirit. ‘If ye love me, keep my commandments’: 
and of every soul that humbly tries to do that, Christ Himself says, ‘ Behold 
my sister and my brother.’”’ It cannot be denied, we admit, that in the case 
of some, the religious life and spirit survive, even when the historical facts 
on which ordinary Christian faith is based have been discarded ; but we doubt 
whether that life and spirit could ever have come into existence apart 
from those facts. Is it possible for Christianity to be transmitted from one 
generation to another, or imparted to the heathen, in this more ethereal 
form? We get little aid in solving this question from those who hold 
this ‘simpler and more rational faith’’; for we generally find that ‘their 
religious life is emphatically non-aggressive in character. Philochristus 
lays stress upon the fact that persons were recognized by Christ as genuine 
disciples, ‘‘ who knew nothing of His Divinity, or even, for ‘a time after His 
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death, of His resurrection.” The inference is that belief in the Divinity and 
resurrection of Christ are not essential to the Christian faith. But surely 
there is a distinction between the darkness of twilight and the darkness that 
may be created at mid-day by closing the window-shutters of a room— 
between a rudimentary and a mutilated form of life. The attitude of 
Philochristus towards the worship and rites of the Church is that expressed — 
in the words of the late Professor Green: “The Christian ordinances are 
at hand for our refreshment, and we do wrong to ourselves to allow any 
intellectual vexation at the mode in which the outward symbols may be 
presented to us, to prevent us from their due use. We shall not value such 
expression the less, because to us it is only an expression.” It is to be 
feared, however, that many who hold the intellectual opinions in question 
do themselves the wrong of neglecting Christian ordinances. 


Tue Texrt Amarna Tasiets.—The new translation of the published 
texts of the tablets found at Tell Amarna by Major Conder, published 
under the auspices of the Palestine Exploration Society, differs so widely 
from the renderings by Professor Sayce in the Records of the Past as to 
seriously puzzle all but Assyriologists, and those who are intimate with 
the history of Aésyriological research. Professor Sayce, who accepts the 
usual opinion that the Phafaoh of the Exodus was Meneptah, the son of 
Rameses II., dates the tablets about two and a half centuries before the 
arrival of the Israelites in Palestine. Major Conder, on the other hand, 
who rejects the current view as an “ incredible fable,” regards the tablets 
as partially contemporaneous with the Israelitish invasion. One of the 
main supports of this startling belief is the identification which had been 
previously propounded, but had met with little favour, of the ‘‘ Khabiri” 
(or “‘ Abiri”’”) of the tablets with the Hebrews. This being assumed, it 
is easy to connect the statements made in some of the letters with the 
movements of Joshua and his people. Major Conder even thinks that he 
can detect an allusion to the fall of Jericho. The governor of Jerusalem, 
whose name is read by Professor Sayce as Abd Tabba, or Ebed Tob, is 
identified (although with some hesitation) with Adoni-zedek, one of the 
five kings put to death at Makkedah. The passages in the letters of this 
ruler of Jerusalem which have been supposed to illustrate the position of 
Melchisedek, admit of no such application for those who accept the 
translation of Major Conder. Even the language of the bulk of these 
letters is differently described. It is generally called Assyrian or — 
Babylonian ; but Major Conder affirms that it is ‘‘ Aramaic resembling 
Assyrian . . . . very like the Aramaic of the Talmud, and like Arabic 
in many particulars rather than like Hebrew. It is the same language 
in an archaic condition which is now spoken by the peasantry of Palestine.” 
The decision between these divergent opinions must, of course, be left to 
Assyriologists. Meanwhile, Biblical and historical students must use the 
tablets with the greatest caution. Nevertheless, much of their significance 
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has been ascertained beyond dispute. Whatever may be uncertain, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that these curious ‘‘state papers’’ attest the 
political dependence of many places in Palestine or Egypt fifteen centuries 
before Christ ; that they prove that the art of writing was not merely known 
to the governing classes among the ancient Canaanites, but was extensively 
practised by them, for as many as 176 letters in the collection come from 
different parts of the land of Canaan, and fifty were written by one man; 
and that Babylonian civilization exerted a strong influence even then at 
@ great distance from its seat, the character employed being uniformly the 
cuneiform, and the language in any case closely allied to that chiefly spoken 
in Babylonia. It is also certain that the names ‘‘ Canaan,” ‘ Amorite,” 
and ‘‘ Jerusalem ’’ were in use in Palestine before the Israelites entered it, and 
that the last name means “‘ city of peace.” The phraseology, too, is strikingly 
Biblical. Whatever obscurity may still envelop many details, it is evident that 
the ancient Canaanites spoke and thought and in some measure acted in the 
same way as their Israelitish neighbours and successors. Like them, they 
used the number seven to express completeness ; they bowed down to the 
feet of their superiors, describing themselves as ‘the dust of their feet,” 
and ‘ the footstool of their feet ’’; the word ‘‘dog” was constantly used 
of human beings, sometimes in bitter contempt; a plural name of God, 
answering to the Hebrew Elohim, was employed in a singular sense; they 
used to say that ‘‘ their heart rejoiced,” that ‘“‘ their head was exalted,” and 
that ‘‘ their eyes were enlightened.” A considerable amount of extremely 
valuable and surprising information has already been extracted from these 
tablets within six years of their discovery, and much more may be reasonably 
expected from the more developed Assyriology of the future. 


Dx. Bernnarpd Weiss on tas Fourts Gosren.—Although Dr. Weiss 
has already issued (in 1880 and 1886 respectively) two editions of Meyer's 
Commentary on John, and has dealt with the subject also in his Introduction 
to the New Testament, as well as to some extent in his Life of Christ, hia 
third edition of Meyer (the 8th, if the editions published during Meyer’s 
lifetime are included), which is described as ‘‘ worked up afresh,” will be 
welcomed by students throughout the world as a work of great interest and 
importance. The Evnleitung, in which the authorship and date of the 
Gospel, and the Evangelist’s way of using his materials, are concisely but 
carefully discussed, is especially attractive, as giving the mature opinion of 
one of the most accomplished of living scholars on some of the most 
fascinating and hotly-debated questions of New Testament criticism. 
English readers who have the articles of Professor Schiirer and Professor 
Sanday fresh in their memory will be glad to know the present position of 
the distinguished Berlin professor to the problems under: discussion. It is 
satisfactory to find that Dr. Weiss has not materially altered his attitude. 
He is still a pronounced though cautious advocate of the traditional view. 
The fourth Gospel, he still believes, was written by John, the disciple whom 
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Jesus loved, in Asia, towards the close of the first century. The external 
evidence for the Gospel is stated and examined with remarkable clearness 
and cogency. Even the most hostile critic must admit that Dr. Weiss 
has made out a strong case. We cannot forbear quoting the impressive 
summary with which the chapter closes: ‘As Irenzus had been in his 
youth a disciple of Polycarp, it is quite inconceivable that he should have 
inadvertently accepted as apostolic a Gospel about which he had never 
heard anything from Polycarp, the scholar of John, and which did not 
harmonize with what he had heard from him concerning the words and 
deeds of Jesus. So with Irenzus closes the chain of witnesses which 
begins with the probable use of the Gospel by Barnabas, Hermas, and 
Basilides, is continued indirectly by the use of the first epistle in Polycarp 
and Papias, and directly by Justin’s reference to readings from it in church, 
and is completed by the recognition of four as the number of the Gospels 
from the time of Tatian, that is, from the last third of the second century ; 
and Origen is right when he reckons our Gospel amongst those which alone 
are accepted without contradiction in the whole church under heaven.” 
One important witness, not included in this summary,’ but mentioned in 
the course of the discussion, is the Didache, which was, in any case, 
in our author’s judgment, earlier than Justin, The eucharistic prayers 
in this ancient tract are ‘said to abound in echoes of John’s Gospel. 
The exact time of the composition of the Gospel is, of course, pro- 
nounced uncertain. It must, however, have been subsequent to the fall 
of Jerusalem, as John cannot have settled in Asia until after the outbreak of 
the Jewish war, and had evidently been living there many years when he 
wrote the Gospel, as there are plain indications of long-continued absence 
from Palestine. The non-occurrence of direct references to the catastrophe in 
the year 70 a.p., which must have profoundly affected the Apostle, indicates 
that the interval was considerable, and the repose and completeness so 
characteristic of the Gospel point at advanced age, without, however, 
showing any trace of senile weakness. The year 80 a.p., which was 
suggested by Meyer as a probable date, may be too early if, as trustworthy 
tradition asserts, the Evangelist lingered until the time of Trajan. The 
Synoptic Gospels were known, but not used as authorities. ‘ Even 
when he deals with subjects dealt with in the other Gospels, the latter can 
never be thought of as his sources, although his narrative may have been 
unconsciously influenced by them in details.” The purpose of the Gospel 
was not directly either complementary or polemic, although it cannot be 
denied that the Evangelist may have had current heresies in his mind, and 
may have consciously added to the incomplete narratives of the other 
Gospels. As to the Evangelist’s way of working up his matter, Dr. Weiss 
seems to adhere to the view propounded in his earlier writings. The 
substance rests on a solid basis of fact, but the form, especially in the 
teaching, has been moulded in a considerable degree by the Evangelist’s 
individuality. ‘‘ Verbal reproduction was an utter impossibility after the 
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lapse of so many decades, and the resemblance (of the didactic portions of 
the Gospel) to the style and thought of the first epistle, as well as the 
resemblance between the words ascribed to Jesus and those ascribed to 
the Baptist, shows that these sayings have been freely reproduced as they 
had been developed in the memory of the Apostle, which unconsciously 
blended the original matter with the deeper understanding of it given under 
the guidance of the Spirit.” The intercessory prayer, for example, owes its 
substance to Jesus, its form to John. Even the historical portions may 
have been in some measure influenced by the same and similar causes. 
The statement, for instance, in the account of the first miracle about the 
capacity of the vessels out of which the servants dréw the wine, may express 
only the Evangelist’s notion concerning the extent of the miracle; and the 
_ account of the second miracle which is identified by Weiss with the healing 
of the centurion’s servant, recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, is said to 
indicate partial failure of memory and, perhaps, confusion with another 
occurrence. It will be evident from this outline that modern criticism, as 
represented by Dr. Weiss, has little sympathy with some theories which 
have made, or are still making, considerable stir in theological circles. 
The Tiibingen theory is hopelessly discredited, and the “ partition ” theories of 
Weiszacker and Wendt meet with no favour. If this latest commentary can 
be regarded as indicating the trend of thought on this subject in the German 
universities, it is unmistakably in the direction of a return to the belief 
cherished by the Church during so many centuries. 


BIBLICAL THOUGHT. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 
REASONS FOR CAUTION IN ACCEPTING ITS CONCLUSIONS, 
By Rev. W. Franx Scort. 
(This Paper was awarded the First Prize.) 


Voi non andate git per un sentiero Non vi si pensa quanto sangue costa 
Filosofando ; tanto vi trasporta Seminarla nel mondo, e quanto piace 
L’amor dell’ apparenza, e’l suo pensiero Chi umilemente con essa s'accosta. 

Ed ancor questo quassi si comporta Per apparer ciascun s'ingegna, e face 
Con men disdegno, che quando é posposta Sue invenzioni ; e quelle son trascorse 
La divina Scrittura, o quando étorta — Da’ predicanti, e ’1 Vangelio si tace. 

— Dante, Paradiso, xwix. 85-96. 
; Freely Englished. 

Thus here below ye walk not in one way They reckon not how much of blood it cost 
In your philosophies: so much the love To spread it among men; and what he 
Of shining, in appearance, leads astray. gains 

Yet even this less wrath provokes above Of favour who in it his will hath lost. 
Than when the sense of Holy Writ is tost But to appear most learnéd, each takes pains 
Here, there, to serve men’s ends—their To make inventions, in preaching which 

quirks to prove, they shine, "5 


Whilst the Evangel, silent, forgot, remains. 
TueEse words of the great Italian poet in some measure express the feeling of 
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many to-day in the Christian Church in view of the widespread revolutionary 
ideas in the Biblical learning of the time. And many of those to whom 
these words appeal, in part at least, are not of the “ straitest sects” of the 
Church. They may not be bound by any merely mechanical theory of 
inspiration, or by the slavery of “the letter which killeth.” Like Dante 
himself, they may view the progress of thought impartially and broadly. 
But they also recognize the possibility of men being led away by the ten- 
dencies of the age without carefully inquiring the wherefore and whither. 
Not a few are influenced, almost insensibly sometimes, by certain prevailing 
theories advocated and upheld by learned and ingenious scholars. Such 
great scholars will always command a considerable following, and although 
many in the ranks of such a following will be men of real learning and 
ability, some lesser minds also, with lesser learning, will be dazzled and 
captivated. There will, too, be the usual complement of followers “for 
appearance sake.” 

Now, all this may be affirmed with reference to the modern “‘ Higher 
Criticism.” The leaders in the movement are men of distinguished ability, 
although in reference to the numerous divergent opinions it might be said: 
“Voi non andate git per un sentiero Filosofando.” Amongst their followers 
able scholars are found, but there are also those who follow for “ L’amor 
dell’ apparenza.” Has not the Higher Criticism, indeed, reached the 
dangerous stage of being fashionable? A number of thinking men (a 
majority) in the Church, however, who are not destitute of special know- 
ledge of this modern criticism, and who have examined the basis on which 
rest the conclusions reached by the modern school of Old Testament critics, 
cannot accept these conclusions. Perhaps a plain statement of several of the 
chief reasons why this large class take up this position might not be without 
interest or out of place in these pages. 

The history of the rise and progress of “advanced” Old Testament 
criticism shows that in its inception and results it is (for good or evil—good 
in the long run no doubt) mainly rationalistic. This is not put forward 
to prejudice the discipline, but simply to state the fact; and the word 
rationalistic is used “historically.” Rationalism includes, of course, 
extremes of thought. Many who are under the influence of the tendency 
keep close to the Biblical view of God and His working in the world, 
whilst others rush to the extreme of materialism and pantheism. There 
have been admirable men in this school of thought, e.g., Schleiermacher, 
Ewald, De Wette, &e. But the practical denial by logical rationalism of 
the special and immediate working of God in the world, and the progress 
of events, with the consequent explaining away of the supernatural in 
Scripture, cannot be accepted by believers in the possibility and the fact of a 
Divine revelation. Hobbes and Spinoza, in the seventeenth century, had 
advanced opinions regarding the composition and dates of the books of 
the Olé Testament not far removed from the conclusions reached by the 
extreme Higher Criticism of to-day. These opinions gradually spread among 
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thinkers, whose intellectual bias led them to sympathize with the rationalistic 
tendency. But it was actually an attempt to vindicate the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch against the pretendus Esprit-forts which led to the founding 
of the modern analytic school of Old Testament criticism. Jean Astruc, a 
French physician, published in 1753 his Conjectures sur les mémoires criginaux 
don’t il paroit que Moyse s'est servi pour composer le livre de la Genese.1 There 
the documentary theory of the Pentateuch took its rise. This new departure 
did not at first lead to any doubt of the authenticity of Genesis. The 
supposition was by no means an unreasonable one. Eichhorn, who intro- 
duced the theory into Germany, still held by the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. But in course of time the theory became, in the hands of 
rationalistic critics, an instrument admirably suited to their purpose. 
Toward the close of last century in Germany rationalism in theology 
gained ground. It received a great impulse from the literary influence of 
Lessing, Herder, and’ others. In his Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts 
Lessing describes the Old Testament as simply a religious primer for 
mankind, with its ‘‘abstract truths clothed in allegories and instruc- 
tive instances which are related as having actually occurred,” and he 
further says that the New Testament Scriptures form simply a higher 
elementary book, leading men forward to the age of a New Eternal Gospel.? 
Such opinions could not fail to lead those who accepted them to view the 
Scriptures as merely human compositions, like the sacred books of other 
religions. When this view was accepted, the next step was to prove them to 
be so in answer to opponents. This was most fully attempted in regard to 
the New Testament writings by Ferd. Christian Baur, and his famous pupil, 
D. F. Strauss; and in their case the rationalistic tendency was strengthened 
and directed by the influence of Hegel’s philosophy—especially his law of 
historical development by antagonism. 

For a series of years the fiercest conflict raged round the question of the 
origin of Christianity, and of the New Testament writings, until gradually 
the successors of Baur receded from their master’s extreme position, and 
the negative Tiibingen school was broken up. But this manner of treating 
the New Testament writings, and of investigating the origin of Christianity, 
could not fail to be applied by the same school of critics to the Old Testa- 
ment. And no sooner had the conflict round the New Testament begun 
to die away, than it rose again around the old Hebrew Scriptures. A 
succession of writers, after the impetus given to the study of Hebrew by 
Gesenius chiefly, had risen, who applied the rationalistic methods to the 
Old Testament, buttressing and extending them by means of the analytic 
criticism which took its rise in Astruc’s Conjectwres. As leaders in this 
movement, J. 8. Vater, Hartmann, Ewald, and De Wette may be named 


here. 
During the last thirty or forty years, however, the modern*theory of 


Evolution has given the greatest impulse to those rationalistic methods. 
2 Anon. at Brussels, 2 §§ 48-51, 64-77, 85-88. 
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According to this hypothesis, religious ideas must be a natural growth of the 
human mind, no supernatural element being contained in them. Rising in 
Fetichism and Aninism, religion develops through various stages to higher 
forms. And thus, runs the argument, must it have been with the religion of 
Israel. Therefore the history as represented in Scripture cannot be trust- 
worthy. It shows, e.g., a religion in the patriarchal age higher spiritually 
than it was at subsequent stages of Israel's history. The history as we 
have it must therefore be a projection from a later age into the past—in 
short, an imaginary history, for the most part mythical and unhistorical, 
but interspersed with facts occasionally, although these are difficult to 
determine. This, briefly and imperfectly stated, 1s the way by which the 
modern Higher Criticism has reached its present position. 

Ot course it is not asserted that all adherents of the school go so far as 
its latest leaders, or that all who hold the latest torm of the theory have 
abandoned a certain degree of belief in inspiration. Those whose nature is 
essentially conservative will shrink from following out the theory to its 
logical conclusions ; but the presence of the dominant rationalistic tendency 
in the whole movement cannot be gainsaid. 

The Biblical theory has not wanted able defenders. Archeology, 
Egyptology, and Assyriology have strengthened their hands. Pushed hard 
by these defenders, and impelled by the difficulties which each new hypothesis 
left unsolved, the negative critics have had again and again to shift their 
ground, and to invent new hypotheses to explain awkward facts. The 
original documentary hypothesis was succeeded by the fragmentary theory, 
evolved by J.S. Vater, who resolved the books of the Pentateuch into a mass 
of fragments, which seemed never to have had any original unity. Genesis 
alone, according to him, contained thirty-nine such “ pieces ’’; and the Penta- 
teuch in its present form dates from the period of tie Exile. But even 
rationalism could not stomach this ‘‘ desert chaos of atomic fragments” ; 
and Ewald! dealt the fragment-hypothesis its death-blow, proving that 
Genesis at least was an uniform and regular composition. The next theory 
was the supplemental hypothesis supported by Von Bohlen and De Wette. 
An original Elohistic document was supposed to have been laid hold of by 
an “ Israelitic Diaskeuast and woven into his own production.” But even 
this hypothesis did not clear up all difficulties. It was abandoned and the 
new documentary hypothesis came into existence. This need not be described. 
‘‘It is ever with us,” with its crowd of capital letters, sometimes with 
annexed figures like mathematical formule, supposed to represent unknown 
individuals, who, in the course of centuries, have so altered and patched the 
historical books of the Old Testament, that even the keenest-eyed followers 
of the Higher Criticism cannot always agree as to the lines that divide the 
supposed original documents from each other, and from additions by later 
redactors/ This latest hypothesis was introduced by an analysis most rigidly 


11323, Die Komposition der Genesis kritisch untersucht. His earliest work, for which 
he afterward ‘‘ apologized,” 
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applied. Knobel especially sought verse by verse, and even word by word, 
to delimit the supposed documents and fragments composing this assumed 
historical mosaic. And this rigid analysis has become a marked feature of 
later criticism. Indeed, it has been overdone ; and more reasonable upholders 
of the theory reject the imputation that they would seem to wish “ to hear 
every little blade of grass growing.” * 

Such, then, has been the historical course, and such is the latest develop- 
ment of the Higher Criticism as applied to the historical writings of the 
Old Testament, and of course it has not rested with them. And those 
critical opinions (though not always willingly by those who advanced them 
perhaps) have been used to uphold the theory of the merely natural origin 
and progress of the religion of Israel, and to divest the Hebrew Scriptures 
of the character of a Divine revelation. It must occur to every candid 
mind after a review of the history and methods of this essentially 
rationalistic criticism to ask, What would be the effect of applying those 
methods to any other literature or section of a literature? Critics of a 
coming age working on those methods might evolve half-a-dozen shadowy 
Carlyles and Jeremy Benthams, with a few redactors to boot, from the 
writings of those giants. No spontaneity or versatility is to be allowed to 
the Old Testament writers; if they diverge but a hairbreadth from the 
style and manner permitted by the critic, a redactor is instantly introduced 
to explain the divergency. The cleverness of some of those critics in 
detecting the growth “‘of every little blade of grass "—of every word and 
letter in Old Testament Scripture—is not surpassed, even if it be equalled, 
by the ingenuity of the author of The Great Cryptogram. 

And even supposing the fragmentary nature of those historical books 
of the Old Testament be admitted, what then? Who shall undertake to 
affirm what the original form of those documents and fragments might 
have been, and by whom they were given, ere they assumed their present 
form? Who shall say what further changes were made by the various 
supposed revisers and redactors, besides those now ascribed to them? If 
some parts were altered and touched up by them, how much more may not 
have been altered? In view of all this complexity it may be well said that 
“the analysis is frequently uncertain, and will, perhaps, always continue 
‘go.”2 For who are those various redactors and emendators? They seem 
to many to be merely unreal, conjectural figures, summoned up to clear 
difficulties and stumbling-blocks out of the path of the triumphant hypo- 
thesis. This modern criticism has, in fact, no real foundation in history, 
and very little that is indubitable in analysis; and it is hardly philosophical 
in its adherents almost to ignore what has been advanced on the so-called 
“ traditional” side. A mere passing allusion in a note to the use of the 
Divine names’ in the Pentateuch, in face of such a conscientious. piece of 
work as that of Hengstenberg, e.g.,on the subject, and the failure to note 


1 Kautzsch and Socin. Die Genesis iibersetzt, dc., p. v. 
2 Driver, Introduction, p. xiii. 3 Driver, Introduction, p. 11. 
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the reasoning by which good scholars reconcile apparent discrepancies, 
renders the whole treatment one sided.} 

If the most recent hypothesis of the Higher Criticism be accepted, the 
whole question is involved in difficulty, and worse. If it be assumed, then it 
follows that the best and almost the whole literature of the Hebrew race 
was a product of the period of the nation’s decadence ; and that the greatest 
periods of their history were barren of any lasting literary effort. Moses, on 
this hypothesis, one of the most famous leaders of men, trained in the fore- 
most literary nation of antiquity, left only some scanty and doubtful frag- 
ments of legislation. From the times of David and Solomon, when the 
people of Israel were in contact with Egypt and Phcenicia, when their mari- 
time expeditions brought them tidings and produce of other lands, no 
authentic composition has come, no record of religious opinions or customs; 
except, perhaps, the fragment of a psalm or at most, one or two of those 
sacred songs. But in an age of national decay, when the people had 
admittedly fallen away into idolatry and revelled in it, they permitted them- 
selves to be coerced into reformation by a fictional history, invented for their 
benefit, but which neither they nor their fathere had known; and no honest 
man, nor any devotee of idolatry, denounced the ‘‘ pious fraud.” And when, 
after a long period of exile in a foreign land, a remnant of the people, 
humbled and impoverished, returned to Palestine, they calmly received more 
of this fictional history as truth; and submitted to having imposed upon 
them a complete and minute system of ordinances, rites, and ceremonies, 
which was presented as having been divinely revealed to Moses long ages 
before, but which in that special form had hitherto been unknown. 

This hypothesis of the origin of the Pentateuch (to refer only to that 
now) seems, to one looking at the question with open mind, to be at variance 
with the course of history. And in this connection it might be asked, How 
much of Hebrew history, as given in those writings, is admitted to be actual 
by the higher critics? Sometimes it is appealed to—when it suits their pur- 
pose; again it is evidently regarded as mythical.2 But even the earliest 
writing prophets, whose date is admitted, presuppose a history very 
like what we have in the books as they now stand. ‘ The Song of 
Deborah,” which is allowed to belong to an age before the establishment of 
the kingdom, rests on history, and in vivid language seems to picture the 
land as occupied after the days of Joshua, the wandering, and Sinai— 
notes of those “ righteous acts of Jehovah and His rule in Israel,’ which the 
people rehearsed to each other. Why, a much lesser assumption is made 
than that of the post-Exilic date of the Pentateuch, when a Hexateuch is 
assumed as the background of this spontaneous and beautiful ode. Further- 
more, is it to be credited that the ground which produced this ‘‘song’’ was 
barren before and perhaps for centuries after? Is an ode such as this, like a 

1 P, 77, on Deut. xv. 12-18, e.g. ; and p. 79. Conf. for Biblical view Keil’s Genesis, Intro., 
and Hengstenberg’s Beitrage, &c. 


2 A recent instructive example is given in THE THINKER for February, 1893, pp. 99, 100, 
3 Shown conclusively by Prof. Robertson, of Glasgow, in his Zarly Religion of Israel. 
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palm-tree in a barren desert, with no oasis near, a miracleof growth? Does 
it not imply antecedent culture, as it assuredly implies known, antecedent 
history ? 

In truth, the nation’s history as expanded in the books as they stand is 
much more rational than the form it assumes on the theory of the Higher 
Criticism ; and the literature as we have it seems in accordance with the 
successive steps of the history. It appears reasonable to think that the 
leader of the emancipated Israelites should, after the exodus, set before the 
people the history of God’s dealings with their fathers as an inspiration for 
their national life, and the foundation of a hope for them during their 
desert march. Perhaps this history was, in part, written before the exodus; 
for 1t cannot be supposed that a man like Moses would be incurious as to 
the past of his people. It may be even reasonably admitted that, under 
Divine guidance, this history was, in part at least, of the nature of a 
compilation! Memoirs of some sort from the patriarchal age no doubt 
existed. Abram came from a country where ‘letters’’ were cultivated; 
and we now know that Babylonian learning, at all events, was common in 
Canaan in his day. Nor is it to be thought that during the whole period of 
their sojourn in Egypt the Israelites were an uneducated nation of ‘‘ despised 
slaves,” as Lessing terms them. It was only toward the end of their stay 
that they were “hardly entreated” by the rulers of a new dynasty; and 
during that period they could not have degenerated so far. Surely there 
were more men of culture among them than Moses and his brother? 

Then, during their wilderness sojourn was it not, even on merely human 
grounds, natural that their leaders should formulate laws of some description 
for their social! and religious life as a nation? This the history tells us 
Moses did under Divine guidance, although it is not implied that he wrote 
with his own hand all those laws, ordinances, &c., recorded in those books. 
Although it is specially mentioned that he wrote certain parts, it is not implied 
that he himself wrote out what he and Aaron were commanded to speak? 
unto all the congregation of Israel. May not the expressly Levitica! ordinances, 
e.g., have been recorded by Aaron and the priesthood under the direction of 
Moses? And may not such a passage as the account of the work on the 
Tabernacle? have been made by those who did the work? Surely this is as 
rational a supposition as that which throws such an elaborate and circum- 
stantial statement into a late time when the Tabernacle no longer existed. 
And does not Deuteronomy present the features of a popular exposition cf 
the law—a people’s book for constant use and edification; not containing the 
more technical, Levitical legislation, as it might be called. the duty of 
‘explaining and enforcing which would rest with the Levitical class? These 
conjectures are not advanced even as probable, although they are just as probabls 
as many of those of the Higher Criticism. But they indicate that various 


1 St, Luke compiled his Gospel trom the testimony of eye-witnesses, and it would seem in 
part from documents. 


* Exod. vii. 2, &e 3 Exod. xxxv.-xxxisz. 
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explanations of differences of style in the Pentateuch might be given 
at least quite as good and trustworthy as those of the critics. If a host of 
editors, emendators, and redactcrs are assumed for a later age, it is quite as 
reasonable to begin at the beginning and assume collaborators and 
amanuenses. 

It is evident from the history why the days of the Judges were barren 
of literature. Neglecting the Divine command, the Israelites did not drive 
out before them all the inhabitants of Canaan. These became “ thorns in 
their sides.”1 The tribes had to be perpetually on the watch to keep their 
boundaries intact. Each, too, in great measure, ‘‘ fought for its own hand.” 
This prevented them consolidating, as they should have done, into a united 
people ; prevented them, asa nation, from keeping the yearly feasts with 
regularity ; and thrust into the background, no doubt, the systematic teaching 
of the law. People perpetually engaged in border forays are apt to be moulded 
by the rude age; literature will languish and religion sink to a low ebb. 
Witness the history of our own English and Scottish border warfare. Are not 
the warlike narratives of the Book of Judges just what we might have expected 
from such an age? But with the last of the Judges, who succeeded in carrying 
out the long-deferred consolidation of the various tribes into a nation, and with 
the rise of the monarchy, Hebrew literature began again to bloom and bring 
forth fruit, and continued to flourish, with occasional fluctuations, till beyond 
the period of the Exile. Such, considered from an historical point of view 
merely, seems to have been the course of events. And certainly there appears to 
be between the history and the literature an historical concord, to say the least. 

When a firm historic basis is sought for in the conclusions of the Higher 
Criticism none is found. Indeed, the historic facts that are coming slowly to 
light point all the other way. The proof of the theory seems to be almost 
altogether subjective ; it depends, for the most part, often on the critic’s point 
of view ; for it is admitted that the philological and phraseological grounds 
on which these critical opinions are based are often slight. The method also 
is not always, or even generally, inductive. The theory is read into the books, 
and the slightest variation in language or style is pounced upon, and made 
to furnish a proof of the presence of some fragment alien to the passage in 
which it is embedded. According to the Higher Criticism, the original Biblical 
historical writers must have written in a style so fettered that composition 
to them must have been a burden. And not only is there much diversity of 
opinion among the critics as to the delimitation of the supposed documents 
and fragments, but the dates fixed for their supposed composition are 
arbitrary and not universally agreed upon. In short, no indisputable argu- 
ments have been drawn from the books themselves, or from historical side- 
lights, on the period of Israel’s history to establish the critical position. 

And this view, it seems to many, is immeasurably strengthened by a 
consideration of the attitude of our Lord and His Apostles toward the Old 
Testament. It is quite true there are spiritual men among the advocates of 
this hypothesis who affirm tLat the changes effected by these critical 


1Num. xxxiii. 55 ; Josh. xxiii. 13 ; Judges ii, 8 
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methods ‘ do not touch either the authority or the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament,” that they do not “ affect the fact of revelation, 
but only its form.” It may be so; and no doubt some may for the time 
occupy this position. But it is a position of instability, from which they will 
either have to advance (in the critical sense) or retreat. It is to be feared 
that if the hypothesis were generally received commonsense people would 
be apt to say that it would be as true io speak of the inspiration of the 
Brahmanas or Upanishads. And its acceptance would certainly tend to alter 
men’s way of looking at the New Testament also. 

Our Lord admittedly accepted the Old Testament as it stands. He 
gave no hint, apparently, in His teaching to the people, or even to the 
inner circle of His followers, that these writings were not authentic 
and to be accepted as what they claimed to be. He blamed, ixdecd, the 
sceptics of His day—the Sadducees—for their attitude towards Scripture. 
And in so far as the scribes were accredited teachers of the law of Moses 
(apart from their “ traditions ’’), He exhorted the people to ‘“‘do and 
observe’ what they said.2 And when, at the beginning of His ministry, 
He declared that He had come, not to destroy, but to fulfil the law and the 
prophets, that one jot or tittle should “‘in no wise pass from the law till 
all be fulfilled,” did He mean a system formed in the manner suggested by 
the Higher Criticism? Did He leave His followers under the delusion 
that mythical was actual history? Hither Christ did not know (on the 
supposition that this theory is truth), which would be passing strange ; or 
He did know, and permitted His Apostles, without a hint as to the fact, 
to go forth and teach this mythical history as truth, stamped with the 
impress of His authority. Is this what men would have expected from 
Him, on considering His life and character ? 

Again, the great Florentine’s words will seem to many to furnish the 
true answer here :— 

‘*Non disse Cristo al suo primo convento : 

Andate e predicate al mondo ciance; Ma diede lor verace fondamento,” 
—Par, xxix. 109-11, 
Englished : Christ did not to His first disciples say : 
‘*Go forth and preach ye fables unto men.” 
But gave them baséd truth whereon to stay. 

It would certainly also conflict with what might be called truly rational 
iders of what a Divine revelation should be, to conceive of it as given in 
such a form that fact in it can hardly be distinguished from fable. And 
it would be yet more strange to think that through Christ men were not 
enlightened as to the true nature of the elder revelation, but that the 
discovery of this was left, after the lapse of centuries, to men who either 
altogether rejected the idea of revelation, or who sought to explain away 
the supernatural in Scripture, i.e. to deny really that it is a special 
revelation at all. 

1 Driver, Intro. 


*Onr Lord’s attitude towards the Old Testament in such passages as St. Matt. xxii. 
23-46, St. John v. 82-47, St. John vi., &c, should be carefully studied, 
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Attempts to explain away our Lord’s evident acceptance of the Old 
Testament Scriptures as authentic are not convincing; and those who 
believe in Him as The Truth will be more influenced by His authority 
than by the subjective theorizings of “ higher critics," however eminent. 

The theory of the composition of the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
the dates assigned for the putting forth of the various writings, maintained 
by the Higher Criticism cannot be accepted without much more convincing 
evidence than has yet been adduced. The theory of the development of 
religion on which the later hypotheses rest is itself an unproved hypothesis ; 
it is conjectural, not resting on any firm historical foundation, and is, in fact, 
at variance with history. 

There is one historic feature of the religion of revelation, also, which 
should be noted as distinguishing it from all the “ world religions.” These 
latter have always contained in them the elements of dissolution. No 
attempted reform could save them from inevitable decay. But the religion 
of revelation, from the moment it appears, both before and since the 
establishment of Christianity, even though once and again corrupted by 
human weakness, has shown itself capable of throwing off such corruptions 
and emerging in its original purity. Why, if it is not because it enshrines 
Eternal Truth ? 

Those who still hold bythe Biblical theory of the origin of the Old 
Testament writings do not fear investigation. ‘ Criticize,” they say, “ by 
all means. Let every word, every letter, of the sacred text be examined. 
But do not let this be done in the interest of a theory, for that is sure to 
lead to confusion and disaster.’ Modern critical writers—several of the 
‘advanced ” school at least—do not shine in their methods in comparison 
with their predecessors. Even when not agrecing with De Wette,! ¢.g., it is 
possible to admire his calm, judicious manner. Compare his treatment of the 
question of dates, &c., of the composition of the Psalms with the arbitrary 
conjectures of some later critics in the wake of the school of Wellhausen. If 
of a writer’s work it may be affirmed that ‘ the textual criticism is not 
infrequently venturesome, the confidence with which verses or sections are 
ascribed to editors or interpolators is almost amusing, and there are 
occasional glimpses of what, in an adherent of the traditional view, would be 
called prejudice and dogmatism,” * what solid authority can such writings have? 

It would be more scientific, also, if in Old Testament Introduction both 
sides of the question were given. One would almost. imagine, in reading 
some modern German Introductions, that scarcely any opinions but those of 
the higher critics ever existed, or could exist. It would be well surely to 
exhibit contrary (and contradictory) opinions side by side, and more in the 
interests of truth. 

It may be asked also, why this perpetual “see-saw” of conjecture? 
this building on the unstable foundation of “ probability,” ‘ supposition,” 
“‘ suggestion,” “appearance,” and so forth? Would it not be better to adopt 


1 Commentar iiber die Psalmen.—Zinleitung. * TuinkeR, Feb., p. 99. 
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the more scientific plan of seeking facts in place of building up hypotheses ? 
Why not labour and wait for the accumulation of historical, archxological, 
&c., facts, on which far more certain conclusions may be built inductively ? 
The learning of the time is hampered by hypotheses. In the field of Old 
Testament criticism facts have already overthrown conjectures. Take, for 
instance, the establishment of the proof that the art of writing was of high 
antiquity. This led to changes in the hypotheses of critics in the first half 
of the century, and arguments in the works of Von Bohlen, Vatke, and others 
founded on the supposition of the comparatively late introduction of the art 
of writing among the Hebrews had to be abandoned. 

The present state of the Old Testament text is not satisfactory; but the 
conjectural emendations made by Wellhausen and his school are less so. A 
thorough and authoritative revision of it, as far as the materials for this exist, 
should be made. No doubt if ancient texts were available slight differences 
would be found between various MSS., as in the case of the New Testament. 
But such minutie, of course, do not make Scripture less valid any more than 
typographical errors or differences of translation in our printed versions do. 
Then also it is admitted that the Old Testament Scriptures may have been 
more than once reverently revised, and explanatory glosses added (or paren- 
theses), the purpose and meaning of which would be evident. But it would be 
difficult to believe that the people of Israel would permit writings which they 
must have considered sacred! (as their prophetic books show they did) to be 
mutilated, and parts of each arbitrarily joined together, with here an inser- 
tion and there a patch, and then accept them as authentic! Would, say, 
the Chinese have ventured to treat the Ch’un Ch’iii in such fashion ? 

Those who uphold the Biblical account of the origin of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures look forward with confidence to the result of this battle of 
the critics. From the conflict with the Tiibingen school emerged a clearer 
view of the primitive Church, and proofs of the early dates of the Gospels have 
been established. So from the keen analytic criticism applied to the Old Testa- 
ment the history of the race of Israel will in the end become more luminous. 
Already a great impulse has been given to the exploration of sacred localities, 
and thus to historical and archeological research. The ancient world is 
telling its story in ever more articulate language to the race of to-day, and 
many of the facts thus coming to light bear on the history of Israel. Here 
is a mine which the critics might more thoroughly explore now that the 
‘‘ hypothetic ” vein shows signs of being ‘‘ worked out”; and the revision 
of the Old Testament text, with the aid of the versions, might occupy 
their attention for more than one generation, and would be a work of 
permanent value ; always, of course, on the understanding that it is carried 
out inductively, and not in the interests of any theory. 

A glance at the past history of the Higher Criticism and its cruder 
predecessors insensibly calls up to the mind the concluding parabolic picture 


1 Even on the supposition that the so-called Elohistic and Jahavist documents date from 
the time of the divided kingdoms this will be true, 
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in the Sermon on the Mount. From the days of Deism, and the Aufklirung 
in Germany, the storm of criticism has raged around Scripture. The rain 
descended, the flood of opinion swept along, and the winds (the wordy war 1) 
blew and beat sometimes most tempestuously. Many a hypothesis founded on 
conjecture has tottered and fallen. But from the conflict the New Testament 
system of revealed truth has issued scathless, and amidst the present 
turmoil, to the great Christian consciousness, the law and prophets remain 
still unmoved as authentic, and still valid as part of Divine revelation. 


THE RIGHTS OF CRITICISM. 
By Rev. T. Scorr Newzanps, B.D. 
(This Paper was awarded the Fourth Prize.) 

One great objection often urged against the “ critical’ view of Scripture is 
that it involves presuppositions. And this, in the judgment of many, is not 
only a great, but a decisive and fatal objection. Men, it is held, have no 
business to go to the study of the Bible with their minds already made up as 
to the principle on which it has been constructed, The Bible is not like any 
other book. It occupies a place apart. It refuses to be classed along with 
the world’s literature. And ‘none but those whose spiritual senses are at 
fault can fail to recognize this by an immediate intuition. Devout minds 
instinctively acknowledge that the Bible arrests and searches them ; it im- 
poses a silence on their questionings, and speaks to them as from some awful 
height. They know that it is no human production, but God’s very word. 

This is the anti-critical standpoint, which flatters itself that, unlike the 
critical, it is without presuppositions. It fails to observe that the very sim- 
plicity of faith with which it regards the Bible is itself a presupposition. 
The instinctive impression of superhuman authority, which it honestly con- 
ceives to be an effect of the Book itself, is really a pious tradition, an 
inherited reverence, a feeling acquired in infancy at the mother’s knee. 
Such a traditionary feeling may, indeed, prove to be quite consistent with a 
resolute facing of the facts as revealed by critical inquiry. Some of the most 
convinced upholders of the anti-critical view of Scripture are men who have 
acquainted themselves diligently with the methods and findings of critical 
science. Still, the fact remains that if the critical view of the Bible rests 
largely upon certain presuppositions, so also does the non-critical view. The 
presupposition on the non-critical side is, that the Bible is an absolutely 
unique production, a miracle, a prodigy; not an aggregation of literary 
relics, but a homogeneous whole; not an ancient document, but a living 
word ; not a monument of the past, to be curiously scrutinized with the eye 
of science, but a testimony of God, and from God, to be perused with child- 
like docility and holy fear. 

The great and fatal objection to the critical view of Scripture, viz., that 
it sets out from certain presuppositions, is therefore one which critics them- 
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selves are not careful to repel. They are content to rest under a charge 
which can, with at least equal cogency, be urged against the traditionalists. 
But they maintain that, whereas the critical presuppositions are legitimate 
and scientific, those of the traditionalists are-arbitrary and fanciful. They 
are without adequate foundation in fact or logic. They are mere dogmatic 
assumptions. 

What are the main presuppositions of the critical view of Scripture? 
They are simply the presuppositions of science in general, and may be 
summed up in two words: first, that all things, the Scriptures not excepted, 
are a fit subject for the fullest and most untrammelled investigation; and 
second, that miraculous explanations are excluded. 

It is, of course, the second presupposition which is specially objected to 
by the traditionalists. They sometimes describe it, and not unjustly 
perhaps, as a settled repudiation of the supernatural. From this they are apt 
to proceed to epithets which imply still deeper censure, and speak of the 
undisguised materialism of Wellhausen and Kuenen. Wellhausen and 
Kuenen are, however, not materialists. They simply deem it more probable 
that events were misapprehended than that miracles really happened. 

Here, then, is the great line of cleavage between the two classes of Bible 
students. The one class, the great mass of earnest Christians, believe 
frankly in a miracle-working God. They are therefore prepared to be 
surprised at nothing. The Bible, from first page to last, is to them a book of 
facts. The story of Adam and Eve they hold to be literal history. The 
ages of the antediluvians suggest no sceptical questionings. The familiar 
intercourses of the Infinite Being with the patriarchs they accept as a 
matter of course. The Exodus, with its prelude of ten mighty plagues, 
happened precisely as it is set down. The passage of the Red Sea and the 
wilderness wanderings (with the pillars of cloud and of fire, the quails, the 
manna, the water from the rock, and the fearful theophanies at Sinai) were 
all real occurrences. And the rest of the Bible narrative (with the falling 
down of the walls of Jericho at the sevenfold blast of trumpets, Baalam’s 
ass, Elijah’s ascent to heaven, Elisha’s multiplication of the widow’s oil, 
raising her dead son to life, and causing the axe head to swim, Jonah’s 
whale, and Daniel’s deliverance from the lions) is perused in the same spirit 
of undoubting receptivity. The Bible, it is held, is God’s book, and therefore 
cannot lie. To imagine that it can is to blaspheme the very character of 
God. Therefore Christians do well to be angry with critics. They do well 
to refuse to acquaint themselves with their arguments. A man does not 
need to touch pitch in order to know that its touch defiles. Persons who 
‘ get themselves up as critics of the Word of God it is best to have no dealings 
- with at all. A wise man will leave them sternly alone. 

And the critics are for the most part content that they should be _left to 
pursue their task in peace. The scientific temperament has an enthusiasm 
‘and a warmth of itsown. It has a religious fervour of itsown. But it is, 
-@s @ rule, only-sparingly in sympathy with the aims and ideals-of what is 
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known as “ aggressive religion.” It wants to “get at facts” rather than to 
convert sinners. Its goal is truth rather than edification. Hence the great 
and wide difference of standpoints. To the scientific thinker the Bible is a 
problem to be solved, a continent to be explored. The religion of the Bible 
is interesting as a couiribution to the science of the world’s religious history. 
It throws light upon the past, and, by so doing, makes the present more 
intelligible. It helps the wise to understand. There is a certain ruthless- ~ 
ness about the scientific conscience. ‘ It cares for nothing, all shall go,” 
except the eternal inquiry after facts. Science refuses to be trammelled in 
its operations. The whole duty of the scientific investigator, as such, is to 
get at the facts of things. _The whole duty of the Biblical critic is to get at 
the facts about the Bible. What effect this process and its results may have 
upon the influence and use of the Bible as a book of spiritual edification is, 
no doubt, a very important question. But it is a question with which the 
critical student, in his critical capacity, has absolutely no occasion to 
trouble himself. Nay, it is his scientific duty to scrupulously exclude it from 
his consideration. His function is purely judicial. He has a case to try, a 
verdict to pronounce. The one virtue in a judge is impartial thoroughness. 
So it is required in a Biblical critic that a man be found faithful—that is, in 
his case, inexorable, stone deaf to all appeals from the side of sentiment, 
tradition, or religious expediéney. The critic must do his duty. 

This distinction between the standpoint of Biblical science and that 
of practical religion needs to be firmly apprehended and frankly recognized. 
The two standpoints are radically different, but not, perhaps—this, however, 
is a point which admits of discussion—necessarily hostile. Science aims at 
the discovery and assertion of facts; religion at the production of goodness. 
This sounds like a clear-cut definition, which, if duly respected, might seem 
fitted to promote a mutual understanding, and avert confusion and wrath. 
But complications arise. Among the facts which science claims a right to 
investigate and get to the bottom of is religion itself. It claims a right to 
turn over the most sacred and cherished beliefs and sift them as wheat; 
it regards them simply as data or phenomena of the science of human 
nature. Thus, the ancient religion of Israel, with its sacred documents, 
together with its later developments in the widespreading Christian and 
Islamitic-faiths, each with its inspired and infallible Bible, all this is only 
so much grist for the scientific mill. But to the man who contemplates 
any great religious system from within—not as a critic, but as a believer— 
such free dealing with things that to him are sacred is vexatious, and seems 
even sinful ; for, if science claims a right to inquire into the nature and 
grounds of religion, religion, for its part, asserts rights of sovereignty over 
all men and every department of their life. Now, critics are but men; and 
criticism and science are but a province of human industry. Therefore, 
religion claims rights of sovereignty in it, and cannot submit to be “ sat 
upon,” and analysed, and cross-examined, and kept waiting, until its rights 
and titles have been finally pronounced upon. Religion is an imperious 
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thing: perhaps this is what St. Paul means when he says, “ He that is 
spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged of no man.” The 
critics take it upon themselves to sit in judgment upon religion, whereas 
the case ought to be reversed—it is religion which must sit in judgment 
upon the critics. Hence collision and deadlock. 

But are there not believing critics? Are there not scholars who are 
satisfied in their souls that the Bible is God’s word, and the religion of the 
Bible His truth? No doubt there are scholarly men, splendidly equipped 
students, who have been of this mind (the late Franz Delitzsch was one). 
But are such men entitled, in strictness, to be called pure critics? Was 
their point of view scrupulously scientific? Were they absolutely impartial 
and uncommitted? Had they a single eye in their studies to the discovery 
of facts? Or was their standpoint not really rather something like this ?— 
The Bible approves itself to my religious consciousness as the word of a 
miracle-working God; it is thus a supernatural source of inspiration and 
guidance. Being a supernatural guide, therefore, it must possess certain 
characteristics. Thus, it must be an absolutely honest book; hence, 
forgery, personation, garbling, and such like, are all excluded. If, then, 
Wellhausen, or any other expert, should conclude, say, that Moses had 
nothing personally to do with the composition of Deuteronomy, Wellhausen 
must be wrong; for it has been already settled that the Bible is honest, and 
it would not be honest to describe a book, or part of a book, as the work of 
Moses if it was not actually his work. Further, the Bible, being a Divine 
book, must be correct in its statements of fact. Hence, seeming discrepancies 
‘ must all admit of a satisfactory explanation: there can be no real error in 
the Bible. 

The question is, whether such an attitude of mind is compatible with 
the function of scientific criticism. The writer of this paper ventures 
humbly to express the opinion that it is not. For it rests upon pre- 
suppositions which, even if true, are fatal to a scientific treatment of 
Biblical problems. Of course it might be said, ‘‘So much the worse, then, 
for the scientific treatment of Biblical problems.” Perhaps, in the end, this 
will prove the right and wise conclusion. It may be that the Bible really is 
@ unique book, begotten, not made, a miracle and a sign, turning the science 
of documentary analysis and historical criticism into foolishness. This is 
quite conceivable. It is what millions believe. Still, no man can know, 
however sure he may be. The critics are, perhaps, right—not, indeed, in 
all their assertions and inferences, but in their methods and main con- 
clusions. Possibly the books of the Bible did originate very much as other 
great and epoch-making literature has originated; that is to say, not 
miraculously, but by the natural operation of the Spirit in man. It may 
yet turn out, as critics would persuade us, that the Bible is of comparatively 
modern composition, not earlier, even in its oldest parts, than the eighth or 
ninth century B.c. And the successive revisions and re-editings may all 
dhave actually taken place. ‘It is impossible to doubt,” says Dr. Driver, in 
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the preface to his recent important work, “that the main conclusions of 
critics with reference to the authorship of the books of the Old Testament 
rest upon reasonings, the cogency of which cannot be denied without 
denying the ordinary principles by which history is judged and evidence 
estimated” (Int. Lit. O. T., 1892, Pref. p. xv.). This, however, is precisely 
the point in dispute. ‘The ordinary principles by which history is judged 
and evidence estimated” are principles which, on the hypothesis that the 
Bible is not a phenomenon to be accounted for, but an oracle to be sacredly 
revered, are utterly inapplicable and presumptuously out of place. The 
believing view may, after all, be the true view. The old-fashioned way of 
reading the Bible may yet be the right way to read it, the way in which 
God intended and intends that it should be read. 

* This is the ultima ratio of indomitable faith; when it falls back frankly 
upon its fundamental presuppositions, and says, I believe in a miracle-working 
God, and therefore I accept the Bible, substantially, as it stands. 

But criticism also has its ultima ratio, its fundamental presuppositions, 
of which it is not ashamed. And critics would not blush, nor call upon the 
rocks to cover them, even although it should one day appear that the Bible 
is true from the beginning. They would still maintain that, though their 
conclusions were at fault, their methods were absolutely right, and that it 
was their duty to take nothing‘for granted. They would still maintain that 
they did well to disbelieve in the supernatural, for that the evidence for it 
was inadequate, being purely inferential, and, to their minds, immeasurably 
outweighed by the opposing testimony of nature and history. 

The gift and calling of the critic, then, is it from heaven or of men? 
In other words, Is it lawful to subject the Bible to a purely scientific 
analysis? Or, to put the question in another shape, Is it lawful for a man, 
or a class of men, to divest themselves of all personal interest in the Bible 
and in the religion of the Bible except a scientific interest, a determination 
to get at the facts of its origin and history? Does the principle of the 
Division of Labour legitimize such wilful self-detachment from a great 
- spiritual influence ? 

The writer of this paper feels himself shut up to the view that such 
self-detachment in the interests of a rigorous scientific study of Biblical 
problems is, on the part of persons whose aptitudes and acquirements 
constitute a serious call to it, profoundly necessary and right. And therefore 
he would say, Let men like Kuenen and Wellhausen, and even Renan, be 
honoured in the Church. They have done a work that needed to be done. 
Even although the straitest orthodox view of the Bible be the nearest to ths 
truth, still the mind of man has its inalienable rights. It has a right to 
prove all tuings. It has a right to contemplate all things from a scientific 
or critical standpoint. All men are not required to exercise this right. It 
is enough if, in every age, some make as it were martyrs of themselves in 
order that they may exercise it and report faithfully to their contemporaries 
as to the results of their investigations. Of course it is for the critics to 
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see to it that they do no violence to their own conscience. They are happy 
and to be commended only if they condemn not themselves in that which 
they allow. 











EXPOSITORY THOUGHT. 


THE.WORD “ MYSTERY” IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
By Rev. H. J. Foster. 
(This Paper was awarded the Second Prize.) 

I. By a wide consent 1t is allowed that the writers of the New Testament, 
when calling any truth a “ mystery,” do not by their word mean that 
it is in itself mysterious, in our modern sense. Yet it appears to be a 
difficulty for readers, and even for commentators, to emancipate the word 
entirely from the spell of the idea of mysteriousness which in our customary 
thought and language attaches to the word. It is worth while making the 
attempt rigorously to carry the narrower but exact meaning which alone is 
warranted by New Testament usage, right through the exposition of 
the ‘“‘mystery’’ verses of the Book. The mystery may really be a 
mysterious truth; but the word says nothing upon the point one way or 
another. For example, the phrase ‘‘the mystery of Godliness,” has no 
bearing upon the character of the doctrine involved. In the New Testament 
the mystery lies not in the obscurity of the matter, but in its secrecy. The 
“mystery ” is not 7 the thing, it has been wrapped around it; the thing is 
involved in mystery. We approximate to this usage when in colloquial English 
we say, ‘“‘ He is making a great mystery of it,” where the matter is, perhaps, 
in itself a thing perfectly simple. The classical mysteries were ceremonies 
and teaching, ‘‘ kept dark,” and reserved to the knowledge of an inner circle 
of initiated votaries. These initiated ones were under pledge to close 
(uve) their lips to the world outside. Undue weight should not be given 
to the derivational meaning in Phil. iv. 12, pepinpat wat yoprdfecBat xai 
revav; such niceties of origin and allusion are not adverted to in our 
current use of words. Yet the Revised Version is accurate and suggestive in 
replacing the bald “I am instructed” of the Authorised Version by ‘I have 
learned the secret,” as though Paul were one of an inner set of initiated 
worshippers to whom it had “‘ been given to know” this “‘ mystery of the 
. kingdom of God” and its regenerate life. Everything spiritual is, in our 
modern sense, ® mystery utterly hidden from, and unknowable by, the 
“natural” man (1 Cor. i. 18—ii. 16, pass.), But, given the faculty for 
spiritual things, e.g., the “eyes of the heart” (Eph. i, 18, Revised Version 
1 It is scarcely needful to say that * mystery ” in ‘‘ mystery-play” is only connected with 


the word under discussion by an unwarranted assimilation of spelling. It belongs to the old 
French mestier (modcin métier)=Lat. ministrum. 
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and all critical edd.), ‘being enlightened,”—they may be known. “ God 
hath revealed them unto us” (1 Cor. ii. 10); in the particular case of which 
he is speaking, the secrecy is done away, and the way is clear for inquiry and 
for knowledge. So, still earlier, Christ had said to the representative group 
of disciples, “To you it is given to know the mysteries” (Mark iv. 11; ¢f. 
Matt. xiii. 11, Luke xviii, 10). 

Bishop Ellicott says (Eph. v. 2), * Not cognizable by, or not fully 
apprehensible by, unassisted human reason,” and more briefly, several times 
(e.g., in 1 Cor. ii. 7), ‘‘ Not comprehensible by unassisted human reason.” 
But this would seem to be reading into the word more than is really there. 
Some Gospel “ mysteries” are really such as he describes, but this is 
accidental. They may remain obscure when the secrecy is gone. But not 
even in 1 Cor. xiv. 2 is anything necessarily involved but the conceal- 
ment. ‘In the spirit (not Spirit") he speaketh mysteries”; i.¢., the 
speaker was specially accredited and endowed to reveal truth hitherto un- 
known ; though, strangely enough, the general profitableness of the disclosure 
was conditioned by the presence of some one who could interpret the 
‘tongue ” in which the revealer spoke. Evidently no more is true of the 
special mystery of 1 Cor. xv. 51, ‘‘ Behold I Teun you a mystery,” viz., the 
fact that some believers will never die, but that, like the newly-risen dead, 
they shall be ‘‘ changed at the last trumpet.” To even unassisted human 
reason there is no difficulty in apprehending that as a fact of the history of 
the future. Paul is not expounding a difficult matter, but disclosing a con- 
cealed one. Unaided human reason never even suspected the fact of a 
resurrection ; the method and manner of it, and of the “‘ change,” even now 
are beyond its grasp ; the whole disclosure to, and then by, Paul himself was 
part of his special Apostolic grace. But, once more, the mystery in the 
matter lies in this instance outside of his thought altogether. So again, the 
coming of the Gentiles into the Church, on equal terms with the Jew, is 
another of the facts of history, appreheusible enough now that it is disclosed 
and realized, though it had been ‘‘ a mystery hidden, from ages and genera- 
tions ” (Col. i. 26.). The mystery lay ‘in the accident of its long conceal- 
ment, as part of the purpose of God towards our redeemed world. No 
doubt there lie great and unfathomably deep doctrinal facts (so to speak) 
behind and beneath the historical one. But they also are outside of Paul's 
thought when he calls the advent of the Gentiles a long-hidden “ mystery.” 
In short, it will be found that the concealment, and not any native 
inscrutableness, is all which is in any instance necessarily connoted by the 
New Testament use of the word “ mystery.’ And it is often a great gain to 
the intelligent reading of Paul to clear away all added significance. 

Paul regards it as perfectly conceivable that a man should so richly par- 
take of the xapicpara of the Spirit as to be able to say, “I understand ann 
mysteries ” (1 Cor. xiii. 2).® 

2 Though, as usual, not apart from the Spirit. 
It is noticeable how this seems to be distinguished from ‘‘ understanding all knowledge” 
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Yet such a man is to remember that himself and his similarly-endowed 
fellows are only “‘ stewarps of the mysteries’ (1 Cor. vi. 1). There is 
nothing of priesthood; only a stewardship, They are ‘“‘Gop’s stewards” 
(Titus i. 7), @ phrase which is admirably expounded by Peter (1 Ep. iv. 1), 
‘according as each hath received a gift, ministering it among yourselves,! as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God.” They are not proprietors ; 
their possession of the mysteries is only that they may be administrators or 
distributors. And so neither is the disclosure merely intended to add to the 
sum of our knowledge, nor to be the occasion of speculations, whose endless 
refinements should give employment to the leisure of subtle intellects. They 
are food, these mysteries—food for the household over which each steward 
has been set, that he may give to each his meat in due season. It is of the 
disclosure of one of these mysteries to himself that Paul writes: “If so be 
that ye have heard of the ‘ stewardship’ (R.V. margin) of the grace of God, 
which was given to me to you-ward”’ (Eph. iii. 2). The design of the dis- 
closure is the practical usefulness of the newly-revealed truth to the life of 
the individual Christian. Therefore the depository of such precious revela- 
tions is to “‘ hold the Mystery of the Faith in a pure conscience.” The 
supplied capital letters are no doubt an exposition, but what else does 
Paul mean than that the whole Faith, the corpus of Christian doctrine, the 
fides que creditur, is itself one grand Mystery, from first to last a Revealed 
Secret, so far as it is known at all?2 Whilst, then, the teacher holds it, he 
must make a conscience of the reverent and faithful ‘‘ holding,” as well as of 
the frequent and faithful exposition and impartation of it. A ‘‘ good thing 
has been committed to him ” (2 Tim. i. 14); he must keep his deposit unim- 
paired, that in due course he ‘“‘ may commit the same to faithful men, who 
shall teach others also” (2 Tim. ii. 2). 

II. If this restricted meaning of “mystery” really proves upon 
experiment to be one which, as easily as rigorously, can be carried through 
very many, or most, of the passages in which it occurs, it will acquire, of 
course, a high probability in the case of the rest, and even the right to fix 
the meaning of some, otherwise of uncertain signification. For example, it 
has been assumed that in 1 Tim. iii. 9 “the Mystcry” is practically 
equivalent to “the Faith.” Very similar, and both giving and receiving 
expository light and assurance, is Eph. vi. 19: ‘that utterance may be 
given unto me in opening my mouth, to make known with boldness the 
mystery of the Gospel, for which I am an ambassador in a chain.” For 
centuries the books and ritual and history of the Old Testament had been 
big with the burden of a great secret. And now it was out at last. ‘The 
(ib.), though, when we remember Paul’s tendency to cumulative and amplificative phraseology, 
whenever he wishes to speak with very complete inclusiveness, it seems hard to take this as ‘‘a 
distinct category,” (Dr. Beet, in loco. ). 

1 Which again approximates in thought to Paul’s own expression: xarayyé\\wr byiv 7rd 
puorhptov rod Geo, if that very interesting and influentially supported reading be accepted, 
(1 Cor. ii. 1; WH, Rev. V.) 

* Cf. Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 155. 
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mystery . . . . had been kept in silence through times eternal, but 
now was manifested, and . . . . made known toall the nations unto 
obedience of faith’ (Rom. xvi. 25, 26). The Gospel which Paul and his 
fellow-Apostles preached proclaimed the secret. Indeed, the Gospel was 
itself almost exactly the Secret now revealed. Typographically, again, the 
meaning might be made thus to appeal to the eye: ‘“‘To make known 
with boldness The Mystery of the Gospel.’’ So, in 1 Cor. ii. 7, ** We 
speak God's wisdom in a mystery,” we must connect, not “ we speak 

. in a mystery,” but “ God’s wisdom in a mystery.” The “ Wisdom 
of God” had been one of these long-kept secrets of His Divine counsels ; 
the time for disclosing it had at last arrived. What the ‘“‘ Wisdom of 
God” and the “Mystery,” which is equivalent to the “ Faith” or the 
“Gospel,” are, will next claim attention. 

Every reader of the Pauline epistles is aware how tally and beyond 
all others those to Ephesus and Colosse deal with the topic of ‘ The 
Mystery.” Their Christology is special, and of special value; they are 
also pre-eminently the epistles of the doctrine ot The Church. And the 
connection between the two great disclosures of the Apostolic age, The 
Christ and The Church, is very profoundly traced. Not many sentences of 
the former letter have been dictated to the amanuensis before Paul is engaged 
with the great theme. God “ his abounded” to Paul and to His people in 
His grace, in that He ‘‘ has made known to them the mystery of His will” 
(Eph. i. 9). A close examination of the whole passage following will not 
only furnish his own exposition of the mystery he is thinking of, but will also 
confirm some of the expositions already advanced. What is this “ will” ?! 
The reply is a vision of a Creaturely Universe, far wider than the world of 
Earth, all ‘‘ gathered together in one in Christ.” It is a magnificent 
conception, a magnificent revelation. The R.V. gives a yet better equivalent 
for Paul’s word—‘“‘ to sum up all things in Christ.” For a version which is 
to be practically useful, this is probably as near as may be got to the graphic 
original, dvaxepadiovcGu. But this is very graphic. In the Son were all 
things created (Col. i. 16); He is Head over all things (Eph. i. 22); the 
mpwrdtoxos of all Created Being. Things are what they are, in all their 
manifold variety of form and nature and purpose, because they embody some 
part of God’s Idea, which is only fully expressed in Him ; ‘‘ broken lights of 
Him,” the central Sun from Whom they all radiate. Sin—whether of devils 
and men only, who can say ?—has marred this fair original order of Creation. 
Through all the ages of Redemption, the will of God has been working 
towards a restitution of the broken or obscured order. When His will is done, 
then once more all the lines of creaturely existence shall be found convergent 
upon and centering in Christ, He shall head up every category. He shall stand, 


2 For obviously it makes small practical difference whether we regard ver. 10 as exegetical 
of “will” or of ‘‘ good pleasure.” Certainly, these are not identical. The ‘‘ will” is the 
outcome of the “good pleasure” put in motion. The “good pleasure” is the basis, the 
substratum of the ‘‘ will” (@éAnua, the thing willed). 
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the Middle Term, the Mediating Condition, between Creator and Creation, 
not one line, not one order of which shall not-lead up to Him, and up to God 
through Him. This prospect of the future, the reconstitution (droxardoracis, 
Acts iii. 21) of all things, is left vague in its magnificent vastness. But in 
nearer view and clearer detail is a subsection of the great Issue, viz., the 
reconstitution of the Human Race in Christ; the formation of a new 
Humanity,.Jew and Gentile, in a Church; in the Day when believers 
come into their “ inheritance,” and God Himself comes into the full enjoy- 
ment of ‘‘ His purchased possession” (vers. 11-14). Further on, he returns 
to the matter, and (iii. 2, sqq.) goes fully into what he had “ written” above 
“in few words.” This fulfilment of the will of God was, at that point in the 
religious history of the world, and in the personal religious life of his Gentile 
readers, taking,this very practical shape, that they were coming into the 
new Israel as fellow-heirs, as fellow-members of the Body, as fellow-partakers 
with Jewish believers of the promise in Christ Jesus by the Gospel. To 
be a Jew no longer gave any precedence ; there was no longer disadvantage in 
being a Gentile. Manhood, fallen in all, redeemed in Christ, was now the 
one qualification. The Apostles and prophets of the Church (e.g., Acts xv., 
passim) frankly accepted the “‘ mystery,” startling fact as it was, and then, 
and for long after, almost past belief to many an Israelite Christian. But it 
was, once more, part of Paul’s “ stewardship” to declare this mystery—a 
mystery no longer—and to “ make all men see” it (iii. 2, 9) (cf., again, “I 
would not have you ignorant of this mystery,’’ Rom. xi. 25). 

In the Divine and human (Gal. ii. 7-9) apportionment of the field for 
Apostolic labour, it was his special province to ‘‘ preach among the Gentiles 
—THE GENTILES!—the unsearchable riches of Christ.” What a wonder 
to him, as an Israelite! And what a comfort to them as Gentiles, who were 
“without hope.” ‘Christ in them!” Why, that is in itself “a hope of 
glory.” What a joy to him to be commissioned to “‘ make known the riches 
of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles’’! (Col. i. 27.) And then again 
the larger horizon comes into view in a profound saying (iii. 10). Only a single 
phrase, but it is one of those little openings through which we can look out 
into a very large world. Israel had had its devout students of the unfolding 
history, and of the growing corpus of prophetic utterances, as well as of the 
significant (or otherwise cumbersome and often childish) ritual and types. 
No more reverent and diligent students had there been than the prophets 
themselves (1 Peter i, 10-12). But none of them had ever dreamed of such a 
consummation as this. And there had been all the while a larger world of 
reverent, wondering students. Paul was working along with God’s purpose 
for the sake of “‘ the principalities and the powers in the heavenly places.” 

The words suggest to us a very enlarged reading of ‘‘ the hand of God in 
history.” The story of our race, in its ruin by Sin and its Redemption by an 
Incarnate Son, is a factor in the moral education of principalities and powers 
—whatever these may be—and possibly of unknown and unnamed orders of 
intelligent creatures in God's larger universe. This earth has been, so to 
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speak, the great Operating Table planted in the midst of the great Lecture 
Theatre of the Universe, and upon it God has been for ages, and is still, con- 
ducting a Grand Experiment, and giving a Great Demonstration for the 
instruction of the gathered student spectators, angelic and other. This 
fallen Race is the Great Teacher's “subject.” He has availed Himself— 
speaking humanly—of the melancholy fact of @ sinful race, to give to all 
others of His creatures who are free to serve or sin, a great Object Lesson on 
the evil of sin, the curse which a creature prepares for itself when it refuses 
to submit its life to the Law of its Maker. And then a parallel lesson is being 
given. In the process of Redemption He is demonstrating His “ manifold 
wisdom” before their astonished gaze. At one point in the process of 
recovery they saw an Incarnation wrought, and have since beheld upon the 
throne of God a Christ, a God-man. When by-and-by the Great Demon- 
strator, the Great Operator, has finished His work, they will see, proposed 
for their perpetual study, a recovered Humanity, a reconstituted Human Race, 
a Church, every member of which will stand forth a replica of Him Whose 
glorified humanity is the pattern, whilst from every one of them all trace of 
the fell work of Sin will have disappeared. 

Thus, then, the completely unveiled ‘“‘ Mystery ” will be dual in its unity, 
a Christ and a Church. Evem in its present stages, the unfolding of the 
Mystery, the creation of a Church out of such materials—Jews and Gentiles, 
and both sinners—is ‘to the praise of His glory,” and, more precisely, “‘ to 
the praise of the glory of His grace”’ (i.12,6). When the result is complete, 
we may venture to conceive of the wondering universe of varied orders of 
intelligences, after watching and studying the embodiment and the exhibition 
of it in the Redemption of Mankind, exclaiming, as human students will 
often have done before, ‘‘O the depth of the riches of the wisdom of God!” 
(Rom. xi. 33). The vast Lecture Theatre is full of the applause! 

It might be ground too precarious to go upon to lay much stress of 
illustrative force upon the phraseology of the visions of the Revelation. But 
it is allowable to hear the beginnings of this wondering adoration in 
Rev. xi. 15 sqg., where the “ great voices in heaven” cry, ‘‘The Kingdom of 
this world is become the Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ.” Indeed, 
this seems only exegetic of an earlier passage, where we meet with our word 
“‘ Mystery ” (Rev. x. 7). ‘In the days of the voice of the seventh angel 

then is finished the Mystery of God, according to the good tidings 
which he declared to His servants the prophets.” The age-long Experi- 
ment is complete at last. Its glorious Issue stands on eternally permanent 
record. It is itself an eternally permanent Fact. And the last clause of 
John’s word is to be noted, as confirming the correctness of the exposition, 
in that the Mystery is identified with the contents of the Gospel, and the 
purpose of Redemption,—os «iyyyéAwe. For the moment John writes 
almost in the dialect of Paul. 

The first clause of Rom. x. 25 has been referred to already, but the 
whole passage adds a significant detail to our knowledge of the historical 
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process by which God is completing that Church, which for so long had been 
His Secret and Mystery. The “‘ coming in of the Gentiles’ is one episode 
of the complete story. A grand episode, for it has already occupied nearly 
twenty centuries; but the whole history will fill eternity. And there is 
another episodic history; another and complementary subsection of the 
whole ; running its course parallel with the former; a Hardening of Israel. 
The whole earthly cycle of the historical presentation of the fulfilled Mystery 
will be this: A Hardening in part happening unto Israel, dating from the day 
of Calvary; the Coming in of the Gentiles, until at last their fulness be come 
in; then the Salvation of all Israel. This last lies s0 much beneath the veil 
as yet, as to be almost itself a mystery within The Mystery. Yet a very 
blessed unveiling has been accomplished. The Mystery is the burden of the 
Gospel which Paul preaches. Its disclosure—such good news to fallen 
man!—is the burden, too, of his grandest doxology, the unconsciously 
magnificent peroration of his greatest epistle (Rom. xvi. 25, 27). 

One extremely important passage belonging to this group remains for 
examination (Col. ii. 2), as interesting critically, as it isdogmatically weighty. 
We have seen that the historical realization of God’s eternal Idea has two 
factors : the historical and eternally permanent Church, and the historical and 
eternally incarnate Christ. These are in closest interconnection. There are 
passages wherein Paul seems to merge the Body in its Great Head. For 
some purposes the head is, even to us, the man. Or, to use another of his 
illustrations of the matter, the wife is so one with her husband that she 
loses her own name. Adam with Eve is the “ first Adam.” -So, once and 
again with Paul, Christ and His Church together are ‘‘ Christ” (1 Cor. xii. 
12; Gal. iii. 16). The Church is nothing apart from Him. His people are 
no Church except in Him. Reverently speaking, the Son is no Christ apart 
from His people. It is an old question, and a deep one, whether, Sin apart, 
the Son would by incarnation have become the Head of Humanity. But 
now, at all events, Incarnation and Redemption have made Him “ Head 
over all things to His Church ”; and its Head, the second Adam, to a new 
race. Hence, by an easy transition, we pass over to Eph. iii. 4, ‘‘ Ye can 
perceive my understanding in the mystery of Christ,” where (as, ¢.g., Ellicott) 
the genitive is not g. objecti but g. materia ; the Mystery and the Christ are 
in apposition of equivalence. And we thus are brought by a still easier 
stage to Col. ii. 2, ‘The Mystery of God (even) Christ.” After long 
discussion, it is not too much to say that the verdict of critical opinion is 
steadily settling down to this reading of this interesting and important place 
of the Greek text. If the current of exposition in this paper has really run 
in a true channel, and has also in its unconstrained course brought us to 
require this reading, by that much does the exposition justify the critical 
verdict. As in Phil. i. 21 one word, one Name, gathers up and expresses 
all the Apostle’s life, its activities, its motives, its sources of power, its 
origin, its end, ‘‘To me to live is—* CHRIST’”; so here, one word, one 
Name, one Person, sums up and embodies all God's marvellous Redemption, 
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its great Condition of possibility, its great End, its earthly History, its 
eternal Process and Fulfilment ; all are there—* CHRIST.” (The form of this 
statement may be compared with that of 1 Tim. iii. 16, where 75 rijs 
eioeBeias protipiov ds épav. x.t.X.) It may be remarked in passing, in 
agreement with what has been said above, how an ériyvwors of this pvorijpiov 
is contemplated as a possibility for the Colossian and Laodicean Christians, 
and indeed as the very purpose for which is given to the Church of Christ 
“‘ the full assurance of understanding.” In the great Fact, no doubt, there 
will always remain unexplored reaches of marvellous wisdom and grace. 
The accumulated results of the search and study of ages will only 
put the “‘ principalities and powers,” not to say redeemed men themselves, 
in possession of the first knowledge of an everlasting pupilage. The 
knowledge can never be complete, but a real and growing knowledge is 
contemplated. The Mystery is revealable and knowable. It is a question 
of the degree of disclosure on God’s part, and of the progress of exploration 
and inquiry on man’s part. There may be, there are, inscrutable elements 
in its full round and completeness, but this obscurity, which cannot entirely 
be removed, does not lie in the word “ mystery” itself.? 

In the same Colossian epistle we again come across the phrase (iv. 3), 
‘the mystery of Christ,’ where, as a matter of grammar, the meaning may 
be doubtful. There is certainly not the clear apposition which we found in 
Eph. iii. 4, but, as it fell upon the ear of the Church, at the first public 
reading of the letter after it came from Rome, it could hardly fail to recall 
the profound passage (ii. 2, 3) which has just been discussed. Moreover, 
he is ‘“‘in bonds” for this mystery of Christ. ‘‘ For the hope of Israel I am 
bound with this chain,” he had said (Acts xxviii. 20). It was one detail of 
the fulfilled whole, on which he might truthfully lay the stress as he dealt 
with his fellow-Israelites. When dealing with Gentiles he would naturally 
put forward the aspect of God’s great scheme which more nearly concerned 
themselves, how that by the Gospel of God’s Son “‘ the door of faith had 
been opened to the Gentiles.” In either case the passage is satisfied if we 
understand ‘‘the mystery of Christ” to be here also equivalent to “the 
word of God,” as it is ini. 26; the practical working shape in which he 
was accustomed to put so much of the larger truth about The Mystery as 
was needful for his preaching, whether to Jew or Gentile. The ‘ Gospel” 
which Christian teachers proclaim is the practical working shape of “‘ the 
Mystery of Christ.” 

III. There are two important “mystery” passages which it is very 
natural to bring together, ‘‘The mystery of iniquity ” (2 Thess. ii. 7), and 
“The mystery of Godliness” (1 Tim. iii. 16). It is interesting to note how 
these expressions occur in the earliest and latest pages of Paul's correspon- 
dence respectively; if, that is, the Pastoral Epistles be his. And the 

1 In Phil. iii. 10, another of the epistles of the days of imprisonment, is a by no means 


easy expression, which gives and gets light in comparison with this ériyrwers of the averiper 
which is Christ: ‘‘ That I may know Him,” 
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coincidence of expression has more than a little critical value as bearing 
upon the question of the authorship of both letters. At any rate, it con- 
tributes to the conviction that the author of the one may well be the author 
of the other. We expect to find in the correspondence, as in the speech or 
any literary work, of a capable man, covering any long tract of years, the 
essential ideas the same, even when the phraseology is different in which 
they are clothed. On the other hand, in this instance, the phraseology is 
the same, exactly where we should expect to find it unchanged; not in the 
passing and trivial vocabulary, caught up from, and getting an incessantly 
changing colour from, the talk of the daily surroundings with its endless 
variation of temporary fashions of phrase, but in the expression of those 
fundamental ideas and beliefs, often reverted to and re-examined, often and 
deeply pondered over, and growing clearer, and more valued and “ vital” as 
the years go by. The word “mystery” and the doctrine of ‘‘ The Mystery” 
very early became part and parcel of the writer’s life-long and habitual 
language and thought. It was made known to him in the first instance “ by 
revelation.” 

The connection of contrast which is suggested is not on all hands 
admitted as legitimate. But a strong defence will be made out if it should 
prove that.an exposition of the phrases upon parallel lines justifies itself. 
The pairing (so to speak) of the expressions under notice falls in with perfect 
naturalness with the parallelism of development and phenomena found to 
run very closely between the facts of the Kingdom of Light and the Kingdom 
of Darkness, Every fact in the history or administration of the Kingdom of 
God has its devilish duplicate and counterpart. The evil imitation only 
succeeds in being a poor copy; in some cases it is perhaps intentionally 
a parody or a caricature. The culminating instance is the counterpart 
Christ, the Anti-Christ. ‘Cette personalité sera dans l’ordre du mal ce 
qu’est la personne de Christ dans l’ordre du bien. Si Dieu est venu dans le 
monde en la personne de Messie, l’antichrist y apparaitra comme la négation 
radicale et absolue, non seulement du Christ, mais de Dieu méme”’ (Sabatier, 
(L’Apétre Paul, II., i. 99). ‘The god of this world’’ (2 Cor. iv. 4) is the 
great Anti-God. He has his types, his prophets and their prophecies, his 
miracles (‘lying wonders”’).2, Over against ‘the deep things of God” 
(Bay, 1 Cor. ii, 10) are set ‘‘ the depths of Satan” (BaGéa [Rec. BéOn,)}, Rev. 
ii. 24). The Mark of the Beast is an evident imitation of the Seal set upon 
the forehead of the elect of God. And so, too, the Man of Sin looks, with a 
fearful probability, like an attempt at an Incarnation and a Parousia (and a 
Personal Reign) combined. If the connection hold, then, between our two 

1 Admitted by (e.g.) Bishop Andrewes against (¢.g.) Bp. Ellicott. 

2 A remarkable group of sacred words is applied to the use of the evil order in 2 Thess. ii. 
8,9. We have divays and onuetoy and répas in complete enumeration, and even dwroxahimrew 
and rapoveta. From 1 John iv. 3, we might almost call the Antichrist 4 épxéuevos. It would 
repay study to compare the phenomena of demoniacal possession with the indwelling of the 
Spirit in ‘‘ the temple” of our body, and, in its intenser forms, with the phenomena of Inspira- 
tion, 
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“ mystery” passages, some help is given towards the interpretation of the 
rather vague word “‘ Godliness” (7d rijs ebreBeias proripiov). It will satisfy 
the exposition of the two passages and the parallelism of the two orders, the 
good and evil, if ‘‘ The Mystery of iniquity’ be that Devil’s Gospel, whose 
contents, and whose natural and inevitable tendency, are “ iniquity ” ; 
whose whole characteristic is ‘‘ lawlessness,” the refusal of all respect for the 
will of God or man, the very embodiment, in intellect and will and heart, of 
Self and Self-pleasing; whilst “The Mystery of Godliness” will be that 
Gospel of God, which is not only good news to men without hope and with- 
out God, but which is also a great revealed scheme of doctrine and history, 
the burden and contents and aim of which are a loving but reverently care- 
ful regard for the will of God and things Divine. The unveiling of this 
mystery began before the Incarnation. In Old Testament days it might have 
been said, ‘“‘The Mystery of Godliness doth already work.” Since the 
coming of Christ and the completion of the Revelation in the Written Word, 
the secret is open, so far as it can be until the Consummation of all things 
dissipates the last obscurity, and turns all prophecy into history, and all hope 
into fact. Weare therefore as yet in the Old Testament days of the dis- 
closure of “‘ the mystery of iniquity.” The Man of Sin, who is in himself the 
embodiment and living representative of his system, as the Christ ‘‘ who was 
manifest in the flesh,” &¢., was of the Gospel and its system, is as yet as 
obscure to us as was Christ to the saints of Old Testament days. But 
that evil secret is to be out, some day. The twin “ mysteries” shall some 
day both be mysteries no longer. 
Rev. xvii. 5, will now be clear: “ Mystery, Babylon the Great, the 
Mother of Harlots,” &e. There is as much, and as little, precision in the 
language as such evidently symbolic treatment of the matter in hand admits 
of. The vision is of the Great Devil-Church, the Harlot-Church, over 
against “The Bride, the Lamb’s Wife.” She bears branded upon her 
forehead the inscription which identifies her life and her works with those 
of that system which is “‘ The Mystery of Iniquity.” The Anti-Christ and 
the Anti-Church alike have their revelation. The expression which follows 
close upon this in ver. 7, ‘‘the mystery of the woman,” will present no 
difficulty. A vision of which this Woman was the central figure reveals 
what would have remained a secret—a ‘‘ mystery ’—but was now thus dis- 
closed and exhibited. 

IV. Finally, there are three quasi-isolated ‘‘ mysteries ” :— 

1. Rev. i. 20, “‘ the mystery of the seven stars.” Here again, when the 
explanation is given, there is nothing in itself inscrutable about the fact 
symbolized by the seven candlesticks, or stars, which John saw. Christian 
preachers and expositors have been using its now open secret for the edification 
of God’s people ever since it became the common property of the Chureh. It 
was a thing which needed disclosing; it was unknown until the Great 
Revealer disclosed it. ° 

2. 1 Cor. xv. 51, has partially come under review already. That there 
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shall be some who shall not die; that these shall undergo a “ change” which 
will put them, in their bodies which they have never quitted, into exactly 
the same condition as the risen dead who then receive “ spiritual” bodies ; 
this is the disclosed secret of the future. The very fact of resurrection, as 
has been said, never occurred to unaided reason, and, when revealed, puts a 
greater strain upon reason and faith both, than do most Divine facts. The 
authority for Paul’s announcement may be rejected as insufficient, and the 
fact may be disbelieved. But as a fact asserted, the thing is apprehensible 
enough. Any “mystery” lies only in the concealment of it from ordinary 
human knowledge. 

3. Last of all is Eph. v. 32: “This is a great mystery; I speak of 
Christ and His Church.” The full significance of the marriage tie was not 
diselosed or discoverable until Christ and His Church in their eternal oneness 
stood forth at last revealed. The deep-lying basis of monogamy is there, 
and its one secure sanction. The reason for a marriage bond of life-long 
permanence and of exclusive obligation, is found in the Great Revealed 
Union. The approximate equality of the sexes in numbers points towards 
monogamy. Social and civil experience turns the scale in favour of it, and 
against temporary unions and easy divorce. There are abundant physical 
vindications of murriage, as against every variety and degree of merely 
animal indulgence. Yet none of these is sufficient against the revolt of — 
sensual ages, and the recrudescence of that heathen naturalism which lies 
deep in fallen humanity, even in nominally Christian communities. Let the 
positive command of God be removed, and there is really no secure or 
necessary halting place in a swift descent to the unregulated intercourse of 
the sexes. No ‘natural,’ or prudential, or sentimental reason is found to 
be unchallengeable, whether in speculation or practice. And the truth 
underlying God’s enactment and the constituted order of marriage is this 
now revealed secret, this ‘‘ mystery ’” now disclosed. (Perhaps, indeed, there 
was, apart from this, no intrinsic or necessary reason for God’s command. 
Is it not conceivable that He could have traced the foundation-order of 
family and social life on quite other lines? Does not this consideration 
make it less difficult to understand how polygamy could have had.so long 
and so wide sufferance from Him, even amongst His own people? It is not 
conceivable that (say) idolatry or falsehood should have had from Him even 
a single day’s toleration or sufferance.) We reach firm ground here. The 
union between Christ and His Church was coming. On that model God had 
ordained married life. In fact, we are upon one of those great trunk lines of 
developing idea of which the Order of Creation is full, and all of which 
converge upon Christ. In Him God’s thoughts are all perfectly outspoken. 
The physical unions of the lower and lowliest creatures are the first faint 
adumbration of what is coming. The inviolable union of man and wile, 
“one ficsh,” is a fuller approach. When this is clenched by a union of 
heart, a1d of congruity in temper, and tastes, and interest, and station ; and 
cbove all, when this is cemented still more firmly by their “joint heirship of 
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the grace of life” ; (1 Peter iii. 7) then the whole truth is almost told there. 
But not quite, even then; the great foundation fact remains a “ mystery ” 
still. Paul here is commissioned to disclose it at last. 

This Union is not like Marriage; Marriage is like It. In the order of 
the Creator’s thought, if we may so boldly speak, this is the Pattern; 
marriage is modelled upon the lines of this. This last ‘‘ mystery” text is, 
after all, therefore, not an isolated case of the use of the word. The 
mystery of Marriage is after all The Great Mystery which we have above 
investigated, ‘‘ Christ and His Church.” Marriage, like all things else, was 
created ‘in Christ.” 


THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


CHRIST AND THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING. 
By Rey. BR. B. McGuasnan, M.A. 
(This Paper was awarded the Third Prize). 

One of the sources of Old Testament perplexity is the fact that righteousness 
seems to be neglected by God—passed over without recognition. The good 
man is oftentimes the man of sorrows. He is oftentimes shut out from the 
green pastures of life. And on the other hand his neighbour, the unrighteous 
man, not unseldom enjoys the fatness of the land in smiling peace. In short, 
there does not appear to be any clear evidence in the outward lives of men 
and women that God loveth righteousness and hateth evil. The evidente 
bearing on this matter, that supplied by things that happen to good and bad, 
_is confused—contradictory ; a good case on behalf of the wisdom of the 

godly man cannot be made out from it. The Old Testament saint feels this 
deeply. This is evident from the strong way in which he keeps on asserting 
that God does indeed love righteousness. His oft-repeated assertions on 
this point, not to speak of the tone of defiance which occasionally is heard in 
them, show us clearly that He perceives and is disquieted by those things in 
life which seem to go contrary to his faith in God’s favour towards 
righteousness. Indeed, not unseldom he expresses openly his recognition 
that facts appear to contradict his faith, and attempts to bring them into 
harmony with it. And he comforts himself with the thought that although 
what is, appears to be against him, and cannot be shown to be for him— 
what shall be, shall vindicate his choice of life. The false appearances of the 
present shall sooner or later be exposed and the truth manifested to the utter 
discomfiture of the wicked. 

Now, what is our position compared with his ? Of course, the worldly 
successes of those who do not “seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness” have not the same power to disconcert us as they had to 
disconcert him. We perceive clearly that ‘‘a man’s life consisteth not in 
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the abundance of the things which he possesseth,” and so are able to view 
the prosperity of the godless without being shaken in our faith in God. We 
are persuaded that a man’s joy in life is in proportion, not to what he has, 
but to what he is. And so we take quietly such inequalities as do not favour 
the good man; are unmoved, as a general rule, in our adherence to a life of 
self-denying obedience to the Divine Will, by the contrast between the 
apparently rich life of the worldling and the apparently mean life of the 
servant of God. Nay, remembering certain words concerning the danger of 
those who are wealthy—words clearly and forcibly corroborated by observa- 
tion of the world—many persons go so far as to think that the poor, those 
who need to work for their living, are to be congratulated rather than com- 
miserated on account of their lot. We take a more spiritual view of the 
rewards of righteousness than was common in Old Testament times; and 
yet, notwithstanding this difference, is not our position very much the same 
as that of the Old Testament saint? He could not reconcile the facts of 
the actual world of men and women with his conception of the Divine 
nature and the views of life to which that conception gave rise. Are we any 
better off in this respect? Can we reconcile the things that are going on 
under our eyes with our conception of the Divine nature and the views of 
life to which it gives rise. 
Does observation of life tend to confirm us in the faith that God is the 
loving Father of man? Are we not conscious that we cannot reconcile many 
of the things that are happening every day with our faith in the ever-active 
and omnipresent love of an all-powerful and all-wise Father? We, too, have 
to walk by faith, and not by sight. The gracious purposes of God are not 
always evident—not even to the eye of strongest faith. ‘‘ Now we see in a 
mirror darkly” (in a riddle). Our experiences do not always convey the 
comfortable assurance that we are being cared for by Infinite Love. The 
tides that carry away from us the objects of our desire, do they seem to be 
controlled in our interest? Is there any purpose of love apparent in the 
unbroken silence which succeeds the passionate cry of some desolated heart 
for a whisper of hope? Does the Fatherliness of the Eternal Father reveal 
itself in the turmoil and travail and tragedy of the world, even to those eyes 
which are watching and waiting for its manifestation eagerly and hopefully? 
Yes; I am stating only one side of the case. Something might be said on 
the other side? Certainly. There is in life much that is fitted to confirm 
man in the belief that the world is governed by love. And if this ‘“‘ much” 
were not surrounded by that which seems to indicate that the world is not 
governed by love, then faith in the Fatherhood of God would be marvellously 
simplified. But the things that we cannot reconcile with omnipotent and 
omniscient love destroy the effect of whatever in life inclines us towards faith 
in the supremacy of love in the world. We know how easy it is to destroy 
one man’s confidence in another man. Ninety-nine times one may have 
proved himself to be a trustworthy friend—ninety-nine times—but it is not 
necessary that he should act, or appear to act, treacherously or negligently 
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ninety-nine times in order to lose the character that ho has gained; the 
hundredth act may undo the work of the ninety-nine creditabie actions—under- 
mine, it may be completely destroy, his neighbour's confidence in the integrity 
of his friendship. And, in like manner, that in life which appears to deny 
the reign of love in the world is fitted, be it only a comparatively .small 
quantity, to make us doubtful and distrustful of the reality of God’s love for 
us. The world is as much against ws as it was against Old Testament people; ~ 
more perhaps. For many terribly stern and painful things, which are not 
inconsistent with faith in the existence of a righteous King over all, 
appear to be irreconcilably opposed to faith in the presence with us of a 
Father, whose love and wisdom and power are infinite. But be that as it 
may, this, at any rate, is clear, that the world is ever threatening to 
take from us what it did not and could not give us—faith in the 
Fatherhood of God. And so our need is patent. We need to have the 
nature of God revealed to us in such wise as that we shall not be moved by 
those things which appear to impugn His love and wisdom and power. 

Now, when we turn to Christ we are disappointed at first. He does not 
explain those things which cause us to doubt the Fatherhood of God. He 
leaves us with our difficulties. Why this is permitted, why that is 
allowed, He does not tell us. He does not enable us to say, ‘‘ We see that 
all things work together for ‘good to them that love God.” We fail to see 
that, even after learning of Him for a lifetime. And yet assuredly He 
reveals the nature of God in such a way as to enable all who accept His 
revelation to view whatsoever seems ‘to be harsh or unjust or malignant in 
the economy of the world as not inconsistent with the possession by God of 
such attributes as are fitted to awaken man’s love and reverence and trust. 
For He enlightens us to declare, ‘‘ we know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God” ; know without seeing how they do so, without 
seeing that they are doing so, without seeing how it is possible that some 
of them can do so. He brings us to God in such a way as to create within 
us a humble, trustful spirit, which, even in presence of the cruel and 
disastrous effects of the play of what appear to be heartless forces, acknow- 
ledges the “‘ unspeakable love” of Him who is over all. How does He bring 
us to God the Father? By His own life. Not by His teaching only; not 
by His beneficent actions only; but by His life as a whole. ‘Noone cometh 
unto the Father but by (through) Me.” Whosoever apprehends and is 
apprehended by that life is brought to look up to God with childlike con- 
fidence, even in the midst of circumstances which seem to mock his faith. 
We become children of God if we let the Spirit of His life pass into us; God 
becomes Father to us. Let us consider the leading feature of this life, the 
features which every man perceives, no matter what his creed may be, witha 
view to understanding how it forms the way for us into the presence of our 
Father in heaven. 

First we remark Christ’s pre-eminent goodness. Purposely I do’not say 
His sinlessness: partly for the reason that I do not think that it is 
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necessary in view of my present aim to maintain His sinlessness, but chiefly 
for the reason that men and women uninstructed in theology acknowledge 
His superlative goodness without conscious effort—so soon indeed as they 
read the Gospels, and without the interveution of any teacher—whereas they 
face the question of His sinlessness only at a later stage, and, as I think, 
generally under the pressure of theology as embodied in popular opinion. 
Jesus is the good Lord to many people who have never even seriously 
discussed His sinlessness. Did those persons who were drawn to Him in 
the days of His sojourn in the world recognize His sinlessness? Did they 
think of Him at all asa sinless one? Peter’s well-known words, ‘“‘ Depart 
from me; for 1 am a sinful man, O Lord,” were. uttered, it must be 
remembered, in circumstances which showed the power of Christ rather than 
His righteousness; His power directly, His righteousness indirectly. 
Christ had shown that He possessed God-like power, and God-likeness in 
power and holiness were closely associated in the Jewish mind; therefore 
these words. But whatever view we may take of this ejaculation, it is 
apparent that those who were drawn to Him, while recognizing His love and 
purity at once, did not—nay, could not—recognize His sinlessness. Their first 
impression was an impression of great goodness. And it is to those in the 
same state of mind regarding Christ—a very much wider class than that 
which is composed of those whose view of Him is of a sinless Person—that 
I speak now. To every one who recognizes the strength and sweetness, the 
nobility and lowliness, the meekness and unswerving integrity, the love and 
the truth of Christ’s life, what I have to say appeals. 

The second thing to be noticed is the suffering of Christ’s life. Here, 
again, I am desirous of understating, rather than risk losing the sympathy of 
any one by seeming to overstate, the truth. Is Christ ‘‘ the Man of sorrows” 
among men? At any rate, He was a sufferer; nay, I may venture further 
without fear of contradiction—He was a great sufferer, in the first rank of 
sufferers. When it is stated that never man was afflicted as He, there are 
at least some persons to whom that statement does not coimmend itseli— 
those, not a few, unfortunately, who take a more or less carnal view of the 
joys and sorrows of life. Must we take them into consideration? Take 
them into consideration ?—the question is absurd. Christ came to enlighten 
such people ; and what they do not find in His life until some one skilled in 
theology has pointed it out to them is not, we may be sure, necessary, at 
least, to their conversion. Christ was the ‘‘ Man of sorrows,” the Sufferer 
among sufferers, let us admit that. But we cannot admit that all men 
recognize His pre-eminence in suffering. All men, however, recognize that 
He was a sufferer; all men rise from the reading of the wonderful story 
with a sense of the sadness of His life. He is to them an afflicted one— 
there is not any need to reason with them to persuade them of this: The 
record of His life does its work in this respect without intervention of 
interpreter. Unconsciously, the reader of that record is led to think of 
Jesus as of sad countenance. He may be wrong in doing so, for the sad 
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face is not attractive to such people as Jesus attracted; but the mistake is 
easily explained. If ever man had reason to be depressed, Jesus had. People 
did their utmost to make His life bitter—intentionally and unintentionally. 
And it is, indeed, hard to imagine His face irradiated with joy. Certainly, 
in thinking of Him as showing weariness and sorrowfulness, people are only 
drawing an inference which their knowledge of the effects of such a life 
as this on ordinary men warrants. They err, not in ascribing too much 
suffering, but in under-estimating His resources compared with those of their 
neighbours. But whether justified in their conception of Christ's appearance 
or no, people perceive and feel that He of whom the Evangelists write was 
persecuted and bafiled in His attempts to do good; was unappreciated by 
those who knew him best, and ultimately unjustly condemned and cruelly 
put to death—a death of shame; a sad life with a sad end. He wasona 
cross before He was hanged on the cross of Calvary. 

Now I have called attention to two features of Christ’s life, and before 
going on to mention a third feature—the significance of which depends on these 
—would ask you to consider for a moment what effects the goodness of Jesus 
and His sufferings taken alone are fitted to produce upon us. The good one is 
also the sufferer. Goodness is afflicted in His person. It is despised and rejected 
of men. Nay, it appears to be despised and rejected of God too. For God does 
not intervene on His behalf. The machinations of the wicked are permitted to 
prevail against Him. Cruel hands seize Him even at the altar of the truth, 
and lead Him to the death of a malefactor. And with impunity too! with 
impunity! Had it not been for one thing, what an argument would have 
been here for those who deny that love reigns in the world! ‘ See,” they 
would have said, ‘‘ see what happened to Jesus, and answer whether faith in 
a Father in heaven is possible. Consider what He was, and how He was 
used, and declare whether any reasonable man can hold that the gracious 
will of a loving Father guides and protects and cherishes the sons of men.” 
They would have pointed to His short life, so full of bitter trial and ending 
so miserably—as they point to painful things in the world to-day, with the 
object of ridiculing the idea that man has a Father omniscient and omni- 
potent. But they cannot do this. One thing prevents them. It is an 
insuperable difficulty in the way of using Christ’s life to prove the father. 
lessness of man. The Sufferer bears testimony to the existence of God the 
Father. This is the third feature to which I referred above. Let us glance 
at it. 

Christ teaches us that we have a Father, and that He cares for us 
greatly—far more than we can imagine; and He supports this truth with 
cogent illustrations. Yet it is not to this teaching, so attractive in form and 
substance, that I direct attention now. What I wish you to notice is this 
feature of His own life, that even in His darkest hours He turned to the 
great Father trustfully. Consider the scene in the Garden of Gethsemane— 
the terrible hours on the cross. Does He doubt the Fatherliness of God in 
these dark passages iu His lifo Were it not thet the narrative of Christ’s 
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troubles is so familiar to us, and that we have got into the way of thinking of 
Him as man only in some shadowy sense, this unchangeable confidence on His 
part in the love of God for Him—a confidence which survived the experience 
of some of the bitterest trials through which a sensitive nature can pass— 
would have more practical significance for us than it has. He, so harshly 
treated by the world, although worthy of the best that the world had to give 
—rewarded with success so meagre after His patience and self-sacrifice— 
whose whole life, indeed, was a series of trials—He fails not once to call God 
by that tender name, name suggestive of watchfulness, guardianship, undying 
love. In the hour when His soul was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death, 
it was still ‘‘ Father”’ ; and on the cross it was still ‘Father.’ He died with the 
loved name on His lips. So deeply wronged by man—who cannot do any- 
thing without God’s consent — Christ nevertheless acknowledged that the 
world’s sceptre is a sceptre of love. 

Now, what does this mean for us? What bearing has it on our own 
life? I have said that if we are to have faith in the Fatherhood of God, our 
faith must be of a kind that cannot be undermined by those things which we 
cannot reconcile with the gracious disposition of a Father, with the gracious 
purposes which flow from the Fatherly heart. That faith, I think, we may 
find here. We recognize Christ’s pre-eminent goodness ; and we know that 
in proportion as one is good, is one able to speak with authority on what 
relates to the spiritual world. The clear eye for the things of the moral 
world is found in the clear life. In this respect, then, Christ’s testimony to 
the relation in which God stands to men is beyond our questioning. We do 
not venture to set ourselves near to Him in respect to the character of our 
lives. But that is not all. What leads us to doubt the Fatherhood of God? 
Is it not the injustice, the cruelty, the triumph of violence, the suffering of 
the innocent in the world, the indifference to the happiness of man, the way 
in which he is tossed about—like a log on the sea, whatever in short seems 
to us, who know what Fatherhood means, to declare the helplessness of man, 
his insecurity, his unprotected condition. We see what goes on in the world 
and say, What evidence have we of a Father's love? What evidence? This: 
Jesus’ testimony. He experienced those things which destroy our faith, and 
nevertheless bore witness that God careth for His children—the inhabitants 
of the earth. The injustice, the cruelty, the oppression, the madness of the 
world, was felt by Him. Men made Him pass through the fires which sin 
kindles. Not only so. He moved forward knowing that the worst was yet 
to come, that the future had more pain in it than past or present contained. 
The clear eye was a source of comfort to Him, but it was also a source of 
pain. It enabled Him to perceive whither He was going. He recognized 
that He was being led towards Calvary, when as yet the fatal hill was far 
distant. Yet neither His present sufferings, nor those to which He was 
advancing, affected His faith in the love of His Father. ‘In all~points 
tempted like as we are,” He nevertheless testifies continually to the existence 
of an Unseen One whose children we are, and to whom we are exceedingly 
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precious. And here we find a way unto the Father—our Father. Here we 
have a refuge and hiding place from those doubts which threaten to rob us 
of the inestimable privilege of the assurance of an all wise and all powerful 
Father’s love. Here we have a rock upon which to set our feet; an 
unassailable fact upon which to stand. Is it hard for me to rise to the 
thought that I am cared for every moment of my poor life? Jesus lifts me 
up to that thought, draws my being up to God the Father, without effort on 
my part; I have only to let that life lay hold of me and it brings me into 
the Heart of the Eternal. Do circumstances conspire to shake my growing 
faith in my Father? I look to Jesus, and am once more assured. I trust 
His insight, I know that His own life would have appeared to me to deny 
the existence of a loving Father, had He not taught me that it is a manifesta- 
tion of love. And I am persuaded that even those things in life which seem 
to be opposed to the faith that love holds the reins of the universe, those 
events which lay hold of us with cruel hands and draw us to themselves, 
and tighten their grip upon us until we have not any strength left, but lie 
limply in their power, utterly broken, crushed inwardly as the soft body of 
man is often crushed in accidents; that even the agony and bloody sweat 
of the world are not irreconcilable with the existence of a loving Father. 
No, I cannot reconcile them.. But has He not reconciled His own agony and 
bloody sweat with the love “of God? Has He not reconciled the fierce 
triumph of the violent over Himself with the love of His Father for Him? 
The enigma of the world is presented and expounded in His life. He has 
shown us that our Father’s love works mysteriously. And looking back to 
Him we are made conscious that our faith, “so little warranted by a 
superficial view of circumstances, would be amply vindicated by a deeper 
insight.” Through Christ we find the Father. In Christ we abide with 
the Father. Only through Christ, and in Christ, can we discover and rest 
in our Father's love, 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH ? 
By Rev. Watter Rippatu, D.D. 
(This Paper was awarded the Fifth Prize.) 


Tre late Pope Pius IX. declared that ‘the hinge upon which the whole 
controversy between Catholics and Dissenters turns” is in the conception of 
the Church. A similar statement was made by the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, of Brighton. “The question, What is the Church?” he said, 
‘‘ lies below all the theological differences of the day.” 

At a time when the problem of the re-union of Christendom is occupying 
the serious attention of thoughtful men on all sides, as witness the Lambeth 
and the Grindelwald Conferences, it must be deemed a matter of the highest 
moment to have reduced our differences to one great single issue. Yet thig 
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question, which according to the high and competent authorities just quoted, 
is the root, or at all events lies at the root, of all ‘‘ our unhappy divisions,” 
is, for one reason or another, very widely evaded or avoided. Let us 
endeavour to face the issue, 

There are two theories or conceptions of the Church, which practically 
hold the field between them, and are in broad and irreconcilable 
opposition. 

According to the one, the Church is a society founded by Christ and 
His Apostles, and so organized as to be “‘ the visible presentment and organ 
of the kingdom of God in the world.” All the means of grace and salva- 
tion are strictly limited to this Divine corporation, whose visible continuity 
and identity are dependent upon, and guaranteed by, its external form. 

This is essentially the Latin, or so called Catholic theory; although 
it is remarkable that the Roman Church, its chief exponent, has nowhere 
framed a formal definition of it. It is also claimed, indeed, outside the Latin 
Communion, both by the Greek Church and by others. But on this 
clear conception the Latin system appears logically to rest. 

And it must be admitted that in this theory of the Church there is a 
certain grandeur of simplicity and completeness. It is true to the genius 
of a people, who were gifted with a strong instinct for organization and 
constructive legislation. It is the imperial conception of an imperial race 
And it is doubtless this quality of intellectual grandeur and simplicity, of 
logical consistency and completeness, which has commended it to trained 
and powerful minds in all ages, and which has drawn so many finer spirits 
of our own age, as by a potent spell, to seek ey under the vast and 
venerable canopy of Rome. 

According to the other theory, Christ and His Apostles founded a 
society, bound together by the profession of a common faith, by common acts 
and rites of worship, and by the invisible bond of brotherly love; furnished 
also indeed with certain slight rudiments of organization for the maintenance 
of decency and order; but not so organized as to preclude variety of develop- 
ment, according to time and place and circumstance, nor so as to render a 
universal uniformity compulsory and essential, or fix the limits of any visible 
society as exactly coincident and conterminous with the membership of the 
essential family of God. 

To this theory it is vital to observe and insist upon the twofold use of 
the term ‘‘ Church” in the New Testament. Our Lord’s own use of the 
term on two different occasions supplies typical examples of two different 
meanings. In Matt. xvi. 18 (‘I will build my Church’’) the Church must 
be that ideal spiritual temple which is constructed of living stones, and 
which is destined to rise up through the ages, and to stand for ever. In 
Matt. xviii. 17 (‘‘ tell it unto the Church”) the word denotes clearly and 
only a local company of professing’Christians, such, e.g., as that which met 
in the house of Aquila at Ephesus, or that in which Diotrephes was so 
fatally pre-eminent. And this twofold use of the term runs throughout the 
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New Testament. In the higher and absolute sense the Church is spoken of 
from the Divine and universal point of view ; in the lower and relative it is 
seen from a purely local and human standpoint. In the one case the term 
denotes an aggregate which, as such, as well as in its proper limits, is 
necessarily invisible. In the other it denotes a visible society which, how- 
ever organized, is coincident with the former only in its faithful members. 
And it is obvious that any failure to observe this distinction must be prolific 
of error and confusion. How should it be otherwise if the attributes of that 
pure and infallible constituency, the spotless bride of Christ, the spiritual 
temple, invisibly constructed, cemented, and adorned, are transferred 
absolutely to any conceivable sodality on earth, with its potential failures, 
hypocrisies, and heresies, its heterogeneous conglomerate of ‘* wood, hay, and 
stubble,” albeit mixed with precious stones? How shall the membership of 
any visible human community be made identical with the roll of the Book of 
Life? 

The necessity of this vital distinction will be best illustrated by a crucial 
instance. In St. John’s third epistle we find the local Church, of which 
Diotrephes was leader, in conflict with the venerable Apostle. A certain 
commendatory letter of his, he informs us, has been ignored, his messengers 
rejected, and his local supporters actually excommunicated. ‘I wrote,” he 
says, ‘‘unto the Church, but Diotrephes, who loveth to have the pre- 
eminence, receiveth us not . . . . and not content therewith, neither 
doth he himself receive the brethren, and forbiddeth them that would, and 
casteth them out of the Church.’”’ In what sense, let us ask, is the term 
“‘ Church” employed in this inspired passage of apostolic history? Was the 
Church of Diotrephes an integral part of the sole “‘ visible presentment and 
organ of the kingdom of God in the world”? Were the means of grace and 
salvation in that place (wherever it was) confined to its communion? Was 
its fellowship identical, so far, with that of the Church “ whose names are 
written in heaven”? If so, the friends of the Apostle were assuredly in evil 
case, and St. John himself occupied for a time at least a very equivocal 
position. But the conclusion is obvious; and it may be confidently affirmed 
that this single passage establishes the twofold use of the term ‘“‘ Church” in 
Foly Scripture, and is fatal to any theory which denies it; inasmuch as it 
exhibits a visible society which was recognized by an Apostle as a Church, 
and was freely designated by that appellation, yet which was so far from 
coinciding in its measure with that pure high Church which is God’s temple, 
that the true Christians in that place were to be found at one time outside, 
and not inside its pale. The distinction thus established, so intelligible, so 
natural, so necessary, is equally fatal, it will be perceived, to the semi- 
Novatianist but essentially Catholic theory of the Plymouth Brethren. And 
let it never be forgotten that this distinction must be completely ignored and 
set aside if the Catholic theory is to stand, and that it is consequently upon 
the basis of a grand confusion that all the magnificence of the imposing 
Latin structure rests. 
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But now, for a moment, let us place the two theories side by side, and 
mark how slight apparently is the difference between them at the parting of 
the ways. It is reducible to a single word—the word organized. The one 
says merely ‘‘ Christ founded a society” ; the other, ‘‘ Christ founded a society 
and organized it.” Yet how wide asunder in history and in logical consequence 
are the issues of the divergence! Accept the word “organized,” and at once 
a particular external form becomes of the essence of a Church, and you are 
landed logically in the Latin theory, and historically in all the heresies and 
superstitions of the Latin Church. Reject the word, and the external form 
becomes a matter of expediency, and you will be constrained, sooner or later, 
to acknowledge with Bishop Pearson (and pace Cyprian), that wherever two 
or three are met together in Christ’s name there He is in the midst of them, 
“and thereby they become a Church ;” or, as Irenzus tersely put it, “ ubi 
Christus, ibi ecclesia,’’} 

As regards the actual position of the Church of England on the question, 
it is a curious and disastrous anomaly that the bulk of her living teachers 
and exponents seem to hold substantially the Latin theory, while she 
herself is clearly identified in her Prayer Book and Articles, and the writings 
of her Reformers, with the opposite theory—the theory which distinguishes 
the things that differ. The one Holy Catholic Church which she confesses 
in her Creeds is explained in her Communion Office as “ the mystical body 


1 But in rejecting the Latin theory, let it be carefully noted that it is necessary before all 
things to be logical, boldly and severely logical. From our point of view the term Church is 
ambiguous, and our theory has the consequent disadvantage of complexity. And in arguing 
the question, or in formulating a statement of our position, unless we be careful to rid 
ourselves of all mental vestiges of the traditional Latin theory, we shall find ourselves 
entangled asin a net. But our position itself is not ambiguous. On the contrary, we cannot 
recede from it without falling into a very pit of confusion. There is, however, one special 
corollary of our case which needs to be clearly seen and firmly grasped. It follows absolutely 
from our theory that the Church of Christ on earth cannot be defined as to its form. Therefore 

-no particular society is entitled on the ground of form to be regarded exclusively as the Church. 
Such an appellation therefore as ‘‘the visible Church of Christ” belongs exclusively to no 
corporate body, local or extended, upon earth. We may properly speak of ‘‘a visible Church,” 
because every local society will be visibly what it is. But we may not speak of ‘‘ the visible 
Church of Christ” except in a loose, approximate, and conventional way; because the 
aggregate of visible Churches (which might be supposed to constitute one great visible Church) 
are not visibly organized as one, and because no particular organization is exclusively entitled 
to that exclusive name. We may, indeed, speak of the whole Church on earth, or of the 
Church of God in such a place, meaning simply the aggregate of believers or professors in the 
world, or in such a place; but such language has no reference to organization. It must, 
indeed, have been generally the case at first that all the faithful in each place were visibly 
united in one society ; though not necessarily in all places after the same manner. And in 
the future it seems certain, according to the prayer of Christ, that a visible unity will be 
attained ; though it is not certain after what pattern that unity will be organized. But till 
then we must speak of things as they are, and according to the Scriptures. And therefore 
nntil the Church becomes visible as one, it is vain and misleading and uncharitable to apply 
absolutely to any particular body of Christians, however extended, the appellation of “the 
visible Church.” Hence the definition in the English version of Ait. XIX. of the Church of 
England needs to be amended. The Latin is clear enough. But it should have been translated 
strictly and simply ‘‘ A visible Church,” and not “‘ the visible Church.” 
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of Christ, which is the blessed company of all faithful people.” And her 
Art. XIX. defines a visible Church, without reference to either episcopal or 
any other form of constitution, simply as ‘‘a congregation of faithful men in 
which the pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly 
ministered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same.” While the writings of the English 
Reformers endorse and illustrate at large the theory embodied in the 
Articles and Prayer Book, a single sentence of Bishop Ridley will suffice to 
show the position which they all held in common :—“ That Church which is 
His body, and of which Christ is the Head, standeth only of living stones 
and true Christians, not only outwardly in name and title, but inwardly in 
heart and in truth.” And therefore, while lawfully retaining the Episcopal 
constitution, the English Reformers consistently declined to represent 
Episcopacy as essential to the existence of a Church. The teaching 
body of the English Church of to-day are, therefore, largely in conflict 
with their own standards. And the anomaly of their attitude is further 
heightened by the fact that they are equally in conflict with the highest 
contemporary scholarship of their own Church. For the wisdom of the 
English Reformers upon this question has been verified to the full by the 
historic search-light of this most critical age. And the finding of the fore- 
most scholars, after unlimited controversy and exhaustive investigation, may 
be summed up in the guarded and negative statement of the lamented Bishop 
Lightfoot, that ‘‘ the facts do not allow us to unchurch other Christian 
communions differently organized.” 

But, in reply to all this, it will be said, ‘‘ What reason is there on this 
principle to complain of ‘our unhappy divisions’? Does not this theory 
seem to justify all manner of schisms, and endorse all the divisions of 
Christendom? Does it not reduce organization to a matter of no con- 
sequence? Nay, does it not actually ignore the solemn prayer of Christ, 
and the loving aspiration of every Christian heart, ‘that they all may be 
one’?’’ No, we answer; emphatically no! It does none of these things. 
To deny a false principle of unity is not to justify all manner of schisms ; 
to make the external form something less than divine is not to reduce it 
to a matter of no consequence; to decline to excommunicate practically a 
vast multitude of professing Christians is rather like remembering than 
forgetting the solemn prayer of Christ. The prayer of Christ undoubtedly 
demands a visible as well as a spiritual unity: and it will be answered 
in due time. But that unity will proceed from the inward and spiritual 
to the visible and formal, and not in the inverse order; the external union 
will be the spontaneous manifestation of the indwelling and informing life. 
This is ever the divine order; if it were otherwise, if the true basis and 
principle of unity had been a common form, Christ might have secured it 
by a word. But He did not speak that word. Instead thereof He gave 
another formative word: He commanded His people to love one another. 
The true principle of unity is love; and this command was the true 
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condition and counterpart of Christ’s prayer : obedience to the command 
will issue in the fulfilment of the prayer. The divisions which have arisen 
in the meantime (and does not the prayer of Christ imply that there would 
be divisions? Yea, and that in spite of their divisions the people were His) 
have arisen from want of love, and have been propagated and perpetuated 
by loss of truth as well; for love and truth go hand-in-hand. Loss of love 
begets false views and theories, and these perpetuate strife and erect barriers 
against reunion; and the most formidable and effective barrier which has 
ever been thus erected is the false Catholic theory of the Church with 
which we have been dealing. 

But it will take love as well as truth to heal our schisms. And if 
my voice could reach any of my brethren of the Anglican Communion 
who, in spite of everything, still cling to the notion of the divine origin 
of Episcopacy, and so virtually to the Latin theory, I would earnestly plead 
with them to reconsider their position. For, in the eyes of all sober-minded 
Christian men, and in the name of the highest Christian scholarship, they 
chiefly must be held responsible for the perpetuation of many of the schisms 
which separate Nonconformists from the old Mother Church of England. 
Their claim for Episcopacy, being not only opposed to the traditions and 
prejudices of Nonconformists, but also repudiated by the verdict of their 
own foremost scholars, becomes doubly offensive and intolerable. Even if 
the claim were true, it might be supposed that the inherent merits of a 
divine institution would be enough to recommend it, without constant 
reference to its origin. Good wine, according to the proverb, needs no 
bush ; the true gentleman does not need to be for ever declaring that he 
is a gentleman. And even upon their own ground, the supporters of the 
divine right would be wiser to allow the divine institution to recommend 
itself. 

And, in truth, the Episcopal system has enough to recommend it, in its 
superlative expediency and its primitive antiquity, without resorting to any 
supernatural claim. The only weak link, in fact, in the defence of Episcopacy 
is the assumption of its divine origin; and, as a chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link, the Episcopal system is hereby in danger of being brought 
into contempt. If, on the contrary, this single false position were frankly 
and definitively abandoned, the corporate reunion of Christendom would 
soon become a practical question. But on no other terms will there be any 
real approximation of the divided parties. The first article of any real 
Eirenicon must deal conclusively with the question, What is the Church ?— 
and must also unequivocally renounce the claim of any and every particular 
ecclesiastical constitution to a Divine title. 
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Pacan Virtug. By Very Rev. Joun Hogan, D.D., 8.8. (The American Catholic 
Quarterly Review).—The periods of history most devoid of religious belief have been 
invariably the most busy with moral theories. The greatest teachers of antiquity— 
Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, Plutarch—flourished at a time when all faith in the gods 
had well nigh vanished from cultivated minds. Many centuries later, in England 
and in France, the decline of Christianity was the signal for a fresh efflorescence of 
ethical speculations, and in our own times, not only does the decay of supernatural 
religion coincide visibly with a growing concern to determine the true laws of life, 
but the same men seem impelled to labour to bring about both objects. None of our 
modern writers assume a loftier moral tone than Harrison, Arnold, or Huxley, whilst 
such men as Stuart Mill, Spencer, Greg, &., who have done so much to destroy all 
Christian faith, have devoted much time and thought to the reconstruction of a 
system of ethics on other foundations. 

This very remarkable fact requires explanation, and it is not difficult to find. In 
all men there is a vague feeling, and in the more thoughtful a distinct conviction, 
that ‘conduct makes up the four-fifths of life;” it is of greater importance than all 
the rest put together; the first thing for each man to know is his duty. But religion, 
so long as it is believed in, supplies that knowledge, and there is no need for seeking 
it elsewhere. In the ages of faith, moral philosophy, as a science, was not spoken of. 
The Gospel was the acknowledged law of life. When faith is lost, the problem “how 
to live” comes back again, and men are forced to construct moral schemes. The 
results are eminently unsatisfactory. The widespread doctrines of materialism, of 
determinism, and of evolution, as commonly understood, are simply subversive of all 
morality. Agnosticism leads to no better results. As tothe Utilitarianism to which in 
one shape or another they all ultimately lead, it may be good enough as a practical 
rule for determining most of the duties of man; but it is only a rule; and a rule 
without a principle to rest upon, or a sanction to sustain it, is of no practical value. 
Failures to construct satisfactory moral schemes explain the lapse into the despon- 
dency of pessimism, and the attractions of esoteric Buddhism and Theosophy. 

There is another ideal of human conduct—the classic ideal, made familiar to 
us all by the Greeks and the Romans. These great peoples have been among the 
greatest teachers of the moral life, and their lessons and examples have exercised a 
deep influence even on Christian minds in the course of the ages. Dr. Hogan pro- 
poses to consider what measure of providential guidance was, as a fact, vouchsafed 
to men outside the Jewish and Christian dispensations, what ideals they formed to 
themselves of the higher life, how far they succeeded in fashioning their own lives by 
them, and what even Christians may learn from those who lived and moved in the 
faint and flickering light of uncertain traditions and of a half-awakened conscience. 

1. The moral doctrines of Paganism offer such a strange mixture of good and 
evil that it is impossible to extol or to censure them without manifold distinctions 
and qualifications. Consequently there is great difference in the tone in which the 
fathers refer to them. To the more generous views the world has been recently 
brought back by that interesting science, the Comparative Study of Religions. It is 
not too much to say that it has led the most thoughtful and most devout minds to a 
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far broader view than commonly prevails of God’s dealings with the mass of mankind 
placed outside the pale of Jewish or Christian revelation. 

2. Look at that period of antiquity in which the natural man seems to have 
reached the highest degree of development—the palmy days of Greece. Nor are 
we disappointed in expecting that from minds fertile in every other form of thought 
beautiful moral teachings should come forth. Thus Plato teaches that the highest 
good is neither pleasure nor knowledge alone, but the greatest possible likeness to 
God; that virtue is found not in enjoyment, but in self-restraint, in the complete 
empire of the soul over the lower appetites; that virtue itself should be desired, not 
from motives of reward and punishment, but because it is in itself the health and 
beauty of the soul. ‘‘'To Plato we are indebted for the first clear enunciation of that 
beautiful synthesis of the four cardinal virtues, which, embodied in the Greek 
philosophy and carried on to Alexandria, was canonized there by its admission 
into the inspired book of Wisdom, and later on became equally familiar to the 
philosophers of Rome and to the fathers of the Church.” Aristotle was a still 
greater master of the moral life, and yet we cannot find in Greece the noblest 
examples of the moral life. Hers was the mission to train the minds and the tastes 
of mankind. The moral side of man had no predcminance in her thoughts. Her 
ideal was not goodness, but beauty—that beauty which comes of the highest possible 
cultivation of the individual, the most finished perfection of all the natural faculties. 

8. To find Pagan virtue at its best we must turn to the Romans. For centuries 
they practised the noblest domestic and social virtues without any aids beyond the 
traditions of their race, and the dictates of their moral nature. Moral theories came 
to them at last only with Greek philosophy, and the rest of the Greek culture. Stoicism 
proved to be the most congenial to their national temperament. Lecky says, “‘ Long 
before the Romans had begun to reason about philosophy, they had exhibited it in 
action, and in their speculative days it was to Stoicism that the noblest minds 
naturally tended.” Cicero’s beautiful code of moral duties, De Offictis, drawn up for 
his son, is well known. To find the Stoical inspiration at its highest we have to come 
down to the writings of Seneca, to the reported discourses and sayings of the slave 
Epictetus, to the meditations of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and in a less elevated 
but perhaps more persuasive form, to the Lives of Great Men and the Moral Essays 
of Plutarch. Of Sencca, Farrar writes, “It is certain that, as a philosopher and as a 
moralist, he furnishes us with the grandest and most eloquent series of truths to 
which, unaided by Christianity, the thoughts of men have ever attained.” The 
teachings and examples of Epictetus are among the noblest that have come down to 
us from antiquity. The great lesson of Marcus Aurelius to future generations was, to 
have united for years the possession of unlimited power with a pure, unselfish, and 
devoted life. The study of these works explains the enthusiasm awakened by these 
remarkable works at the period of the Renaissance ; how in that transient resuscita- 
tion of Pagan tastes and Pagan thought men were more moved by the lessons of 
ancient philosophers than by those of the Gospel; and how, down to ths present day, 
the Pagan ideal of virtue continues to exercise a veritable fascination over minds on 
which faith has lost her hold, or whose temperament responds more easily to the stern 
mandates of Stoicism than to:the gentle and persuasive accents of the Christian law. 
And yet these great teachers were mostly speculative, tentative, conjectural; they 
lacked assurance. They neglected whole aspects of human life, and misunderstood 
and misinterpreted others. And what is most valuable in their precepts has to be 
collected from much that is commonplace and worthless, or weak and artificial, or 
positively wrong. But what Stoicism most failed in was motive. 
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4. How near did Pagan life in its best representatives come to the high order of 
virtue which constituted the Pagan ideal? This is a question of fact, entirely 
dependent on historical evidence ; yet that evidence can only be of an imperfect kind, 
for what is best in human nature is comparatively unnoticed; and this is especially 
true of that part of humanity which had never been reached by more than a few raya 
of revealed truth. It must be admitted that single traits of character of the noblest 
end most beautiful kind abound in Greek and Roman history. There is not a virtue 
known to the ancients which has remained an idle speculation among them. And not 
in isolated cases only, but also in the general tone and tenor of lives the elevation of 
moral teachings can be-recognized. And yet we cannot be blind to the incompleteness 
of such characters. We cannot help missing the fulness of beauty which the Gospel 
alone has imparted to human life. ‘The typical Roman might have been upright, 
self-controlled, capable of high efforts of self-sacrifice, and ready to relinquish life 
rather than forsake his duty ; but pity, forgiveness, chastity, reverence for the inalien- 
able rights of manhood, to say nothing of the higher Christian virtues, were strangely 
wanting in him. Above all, we habitually miss the.inner principle which is the touch- 
stone of all true virtue.” 

5. Besides classical antiquity, the sacred books of the East show us what 
conceptions of moral duty have guided countless generations of men in Egypt, 
in Assyria, and in the far East. The religion of the Hindoos, however corrupt 
now, exhibits in its earliest phases the noblest and purest conceptions of God 
and of the moral life. Buddhism has developed forms of asceticism which bear 
so striking a resemblance to these of the Catholic Church that many think they 
have been copied. Self-conquest and universal charity constitute its fundamental 
maxims. And a similar asceticism is found in the Sufites of Mahometanism. It 
has its religious orders in great number and variety, with their distinctive doctrines 
and practices. 

6. What conclusions are suggested by these facts and considerations? (1) The 
nations of the earth have not been so forsaken of God in the course of ages as is 
generally supposed. (2) The lessons of Pagan virtue lead us directly to religion. 
The secular spirit of our day would fain discard religion altogether, or merge it 
in morality. To the adepts of Positivism and Agnosticism religion is only an idle 
and curious speculation; conduct alone is important, and to deduce its laws from 

_the facts and experiences of life should be our only concern. But what if the 
experience of life claims something beyond? ‘The answer comes back from the 
ancient world and from all races of men, in lowest whispers and loudest tones, in 
prayers, in sacrifices, in deeds of atonement, and in mystic contemplation, as in so 
many divers tongues, all expressing the same need of something more than virtue 
—holiness—intercourse and union with God. The religious, or, as some choose to 
call it, the mystical, element is neither local nor accidental; it is one of the 
fundamental, constitutive elements of human nature, ever varying in expression, 
form, and measure, yet ever pointing in the same direction and leading to the 
same end.” But the purely human doctrines of the past prove utterly inadequate 
to satisfy the essential needs of the soul. Simply to tell men what is virtue, and 
to extol its beauty, is insufficient. In Christianity alone, in the Gospel, do we find 
the highest moral doctrines brought down to the level of the humblest minds. 

“ Pagan virtue, when genuine, is but human virtue unenlightened by the Gospel, 
and it is on the fundamental rectitude of the natural man only that the work o 
grace can stand. What would Christianity be in a soul from which justice, truthful 
ness, self-command, and self-restraint were absent? What supernatural virtues 
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could make themselves at home in a selfish heart? What fruits of the human life 
could ripen in a soil devoid of the warmth of human kindness? Energy, courage, 
devotion to duty, patience under trial, contempt for petty objects, a readiness to 
merge all personal interests in a noble cause, what are all these but the old Roman 
pagan virtues, and what life is anything but contemptible without them?” 


Eruics as A Porrtican Scrence. By Arrnur T. Haptey, Yale University (The 
Yale Review).—In a meeting between two armies, both strong, brave, and well 
equipped, the issue of the contest is usually decided by superiority of discipline. 
But though discipline decides. almost everything, there is something else behind it. 
Between armies otherwise equal the decision will rest in favour. of the one where 
individual thought and individual responsibility supplement the collective thought 
and the machine-like precision with which the orders are obeyed. To-day, more 
than ever before, victory depends not upon intelligent generalship and implicit 
obedience alone, but-upon the independent activity of the company officers, and 
the independent bravery. of the men; and to-day the superiority in morals rests 
with the nation that depends not on its authority alone, and not on its generals 
alone, but upon the individual responsibility of the subordinate leaders, and upon 
the power of the men in the ranks to preserve their direction. In morals, as in war, 
we must have authority and discipline supplemented by individual responsibility, 
individual judgment, and individual sense. Discipline and self-devotion are under- 
lying principles of all ethics. 

Is it possible to have a thorough exercise of judgment and sense without a loss 
of discipline and self-devotion? Is not a man selfish as soon as he begins to reason 
out the consequences of his action? Can we have both the heroism and the calcula- 
tion, the collective end and the individual judgment? ‘We must not overlook the 
fact, that in the passage from centralized authority to individual liberty there is 
danger that the underlying discipline absolutely essential to all should pass away. 
It is the hardest problem that a nation has to face, to decentralize its moral authority 
without at the.same time losing it altogether. Yet by nations as well as armies this 
problem must be faced and solved. The old system of tribal responsibility for moral 
conduct secured discipline at the expense of independence. It secured effective 
authority over conduct, but it prevented such conduct from being rational, at least 
in any unforeseen emergencies. The substitution of individual responsibility for 
collective responsibility, the development of the conception of sin and of merit, 
and above all, the recognition of intention in our judgment of conduct, made a 
radical change. People were taught to assume the existence of a choice between 
good and bad conduct, and to use their reason in directing their conduct to more 
or less rational ends. The attempt to substitute moral responsibility for moral 
compulsion was like the attempt to substitute free labour for slave labour. If the 
free men would work, their work was better than that of slaves; but there was always 
a danger that they would use their freedom as a pretext for doing no work at all. 
In actual history fatalism has gone hand in hand with slavery, rationalism with 
property. 

When it was believed that the gods punished the tribe for the sins of its members, 
this belief was not only effective in practice, but substantially true in theory. But 
when the priests attempted to modify this belief to suit the development of individual 
responsibility, and taught that the gods punished the individuals for their Swn sins, 
the formula lost so much of its truth as to lose nearly all of its effectiveness. On 
the races of antiquity the general effect of reasoning about conduct was distinctly 
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demoralizing. The Athenian public was substantially right in its estimate of the 
work of Socrates as affecting social order at Athens. Plato, and nearly all his con- 
temporaries and successors, were careful to restrict the study of ethics to the 
favoured few who would get the most benefit from the development of the state, and 
who could therefore take collective development as an end. Justitia, the study of 
justice, was to be the prerogative of a few philosophers who were to be maintained 
by the rest of the community. Fortitudo, courage, was to be the property of the 
soldiers who were to carry out the decrees of the philosophers. As for the rest, 
Temperantia, mind your own business ; that was the sum and substance of ancient 
philosophy. But the ‘many’ would not be thus repressed. The Romans did some- 
what better with their rationalism ; because the Romans had a well-developed system 
and legal ideas, and certain habits of action and feeling which carried the influence of 
those ideas beyond the narrower sphere of law. It was found possible to maintain 
some of the discipline of the Roman religion with some of the freedom of the newer 
philosophical thought. 


Wherever the conservatism of feeling among the best men of the nation is not 
swept away by the flood of rationalism, we have a field for the work of religious 
reformers, and for the new systems of ethical ideas incident to such reform. The 
religious reformer, in distinction from the philosopher, appeals primarily to the 
feelings rather than to the reason of those he addresses. He avoids the absurdities 
of the older mythology so far as they have prevented that mythology from keeping a 
lasting hold upon the people ; he creates a new theology, having its evidence and its 
warrant in the feelings and conduct of those who hold it. It is one of the most 
important facts, in any scientific study of psychology, that in little over a thousand 
years of Christianity the whole civilized world could pass from the dominion of tribal 
mythologies, based on tribal war and tribal responsibility, to broader theologies, based 
on individual responsibility, on moral sentiments, and national if not human brother- 
hood. 

The leading conditions which distinguish the rationalism and ethical history of 
the last four centuries from those of the ancient world seem to come under three 
heads: the separation of law and morals, which made it possible to change the 
theories of conduct without dissolving the foundations of social order; the institution 
of private property, which had trained people to work intelligently, and without 
compulsion for a remote end ; and the feeling of sympathy and human brotherhood, 
which found. so large a place in the Christian doctrine that it withstood alike the 
perversions of that doctrine and the attack which undermined its influence. Where 
moral authority and legal authority were but slightly distinguished, a change in one 
was sure to affect the other. The separation of Church and State allows the defenders 
of social order to range themselves on the side of moral progress. Of no less import- 
ance for rational conduct was the institution of private property. It taught pecple 
to do disagreeable things for a remote reward. It prevented freedom from de- 
generating into inefficiency and vice. It taught people to see in how many ways 
their own interests were to be sought in promoting those of others. The most vital 
point of advantage of modern rationalism lay in the existence of a feeling of 
unselfishness, for which the Christian Church had pxepared the way. This 
unselfishness was @ feeling to which the moralist could appeal, either as a source 
of individual action, or as a basis of public sentiment. 

Utilitarianism, as a working hypothesis, is beginning to give place to rational 
egoism, both among philosophers and among the mass of mankind; and with this 
change we are brought face to face with the dangers which proved too much for 
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ancient morality and ancient freedom. I¢ is not because utilitarianism in any sense 
coincides with egoism that we are to defend it, but because utilitarianism, as a habit 
of mind in the nation, means liberty and progress, while egoism means destruction. 
How is it that utilitarianism has by common consent been made a standard of morals 
and a criterion for the exercise of private judgment in modern times, when in 
ancient times such a standard was all but unknown? Is it because Christianity has 
educated the feelings of those who profess it, and the sense of the nations that hold 
it, up to a point where sympathy became a common assumption? It is because we 
have this historical basis of sympathy on which to work that we can develop liberty 
of judgment in morals as we have developed liberty of action in law. 

But the rational egoist will object, is not all reasoned action selfish action ? 
When you calculate the results of an action, do you not, in fact, present the different 
motives as they appear to you, and choose the strongest of them? But if this be 
true, it proves too much. If a man always obeys the strongest motive, this strongest 
motive being determined by his own happiness at the instant, it is his own happiness 
at the instant which affects his action, and nothing else. The reasoning of the 
rational egoist destroys his own theories of morals as well as those of the altruist, 
for it makes far-sighted conduct as illusory as unselfish conduct. The claim of the 
rational egoist, that all motives are, in the last analysis, selfish, would only be 
practically true of a community in which seif-consciousness was developed to an 
enormous degree, and sympathy not at all; but such a community would have gone 
to pieces long before there was any time to apply the finer theories of rational 
egoism to it. But, as a moral system advances, the conflict between rational egoism 
and rational altruism grows less and less. 

The one danger which we have to face is, that by too quick analysis, by the 
development of a system of rational egoism as the ultimate aim of morals, we may 
expose ourselves to the fate by which Greece and Rome fell, and from which we, 
by our Christian traditions, have been able to save ourselves. If the community 
will save itself from the destruction of the rational egoist, it must find a rational 
theory that is not egoistic. It is this which makes the application of the methods 
of political science to morals most imperatively necessary. The effect of most of the 
psychological study of the present day is immoral, because the science is based upon 
an assumption which is immoral in many of its practical effects—the assumption 
of independent workings of individual minds. Only when we treat conduct and 
character as part of general history, only when we cease to take facts of individual 
consciousness as ultimate data, only when we have learned to explain private 
judgment in morals as we explain constitutional liberty, can we hope to understand 
either our own ‘conduct or the conduct of nations. 


Soctatism: Irs Harm anp Ts Apozocy. By Artuur <. Marsuatt, B.A. 
Oxon. (The American Catholic Quarterly Review).—I* is well for us to consider such 
a subject of present and pressing interest as Socialism certainly is from every possible 
point of view. And, without prejudice, we may give fair and careful consideration to 
the views of this Catholic writer. 

A “ serious socialist” is as rarely to be met with in Germany, in England, or in 
America, as in France; and the “ mania for seeking for universal panaceas” is a 
natural product of the chronic sufferings of any multitude. Socialism, anarchism, 
communism are but experiments for the mitigation of evils which have sprung from 
two causes—financially, the altered conditions of trade; morally, the selfishness of 
the wealthy classes. Utterly impracticable, even impossible, as is socialism, equally 
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subversive as it would be of the liberties of whole communities, and disastrous to 
individual aspiration, its real paternity must be sought for in the moral defects of the 
“superior ’’ classes a good deal more than in the restlessness of the sons of toil. The 
Germans have given to modern socialism a systematic and scientific form. Whatever 
there is in English and American cocialistic life and literature is but an importation, 
@ plagiarism, a bad imitation of German socialism. In England the imitations are. 
particularly feeble, because English socialists are more negative than constructive in 
their theories of reconstituting society. The English socialists are not given to 
chimeras or panaceas so much as to the division of spoil. 

What is socialism? What are its fallacies? Socialism, anarchism, and com- 
munism are a sort of positive, comparative, and superlative. Communism has never 
found serious defenders. To appropriate private property under the plea of a common 
good would put an end to all aspiration and motive. Anarchisem, in a lesser degree, 
would exclude all central control, and secure political and economical independence 
for separate unions or groups of the labouring world. The socialists who would put 
everything on a democratic basis call themselves, generically, social democrats, and 
advocate the transformation of all capital or means of labour into a sort of common 
bank or treasury for the community, to be administered by the State for the benefit 
of all, with some sort of arithmetical equity. 

Though communism, anarchism, and socialism are modern in their breadth and 
activity, their theoretical ancestry is very ancient. 1,800 B.c., on the island of Crete, 
there was a primitive attempt at eommunism which Lycurgus, in his proposed Spartan 
constitution, adopted as the groundwork of his ideal. Plato, in his Republic, com- 
manded community of goods, and also community of education. Aristotle condemned 
these systems as untenable and impracticable. Under Christianity we find a com- 
munity of goods approved by some of the very earliest converts, but this was because 
“voluntary poverty” was accepted as a ‘‘ counsel of perfection,” which is an estimate 
utterly alien to modern socialism. Those who quote the “ Acts of the Apostles” for 
justification of their views as to private property are forgetful of these three distinc- 
tive features: (1) That the Christian converts were impoverished by their conversion ; 
(2) that the. motive of Christian communism was heroic charity; and that (8) the 
adoption of this lofty standard was voluntary. Modern socialism begins with 
Count de Saint Simon (1776-1825). His principle was that labour is the standard of 
economics, and that therefore labourers must take the first place. Fourier proceeded 
to build up a system of socialism. Louis Blane warred on free competition as being 
the root of all economic disturbance. Karl Rodbertus was the first scientific German 
socialist ; he taught that “ all goods, considered from an industrial standpoint, are only 
the product of labour, and cost nothing but labour.” Karl Marx argued that while 
“part of the produce of labour should be employed for new production, the rest 
should be for use, and be distributed as became private property.” Ferdinand 
Lassalle’s phrase, “‘ the iron law of wages,” has passed into a household word. He 
followed closely on the lines of Marx. 

Mr. Marshall deals with the first section of the “Gotha programme ” (1875). 
“Labour is the source of all wealth and culture, and since universally efficient labour 
is possible only through society, it follows that—the universal duty of labour being 
supposed—the entire product of labour belongs with equal right to the entire body of 
society, that is, to its individual members, each according to his individual wants.” 
The following passage is taken from the “ Erfurt programme ” (1891): ‘ Only the 
transformation of private capitalistic property in the means of production—.e., 
land, mines and mining, raw materials, tools, machinery, and means of communication 
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—into common property, and the change of private production into socialistic, can 
effect that the extensive industry, and the ever-increasing productiveness, of social 
labour shall become for the down-trodden classes, instead of a fountain, of misery and 
oppression, a source of the highest prosperity, and of universal and harmonious per- 
fection.” This social revolution implies the liberation, not only of the labouring class, 
but of the entire human race. 


Father Cathrein, author of Socialism Exposed and Refuted, says: ‘The 
fundamental principles of socialism belong not to economical but to metaphysical 
science.” Such fallacies as the equal rights of all men, the insisting on industry 
being the sole gauge of emolument, and the materialistic estimate of all existence, are 
fatal to any system of economics. ‘“ Equal rights” must mean “ absolute equality,” 
however the theories may be kept distinct. Under any conceivable system there 
must be political and social inequality, just as every one recognizes that, in the sight 
of God and man, every man has an equal right with all his fellow-men to be treated 
with justice and with generosity. The State can have no more power to compel all 
intelligences to be equal than it can have power (or moral right) to prevent the 
skilful or the industrious from taking precedence of the incapable or the indolent. 
The theory of “universal compulsory labour” is neither a natural nor a salutary 
conception ; it converts all society into one great productive union—productive only 
in the gross, material sense, but not productive in either the religiéus or the refined 
sense. Materialism is one of the worst evils of socialism. 

To consider the objections to socialism that may be called moral and philo- 
sophical. Socialism is impossible. Not that a refined and equable social system 
would be impossible under favourable conditions, but only that the conditions which 
now govern all society would be absolutely fatal to a pure socialism. Human nature, 
as @ prime impediment, stands in the way; and the bright side of human nature 
would be as fatal to socialism as its darker side, for it includes aspiration and 
ambition. Moral difficulties are more fatal than are the difficulties of pure 
economics. Three difficulties may be noted: 1. That of drawing the line between 
anarchism and a despotic central authority for all countries; the rivalry of separate 
communities being as certain to beget hostility as the unification of all communities 
to beget stagnation. 2. That of the division of separate producers among the entire 
people. No arithmetic could do it (on so large a scale) with due reference to relative 
values and relative merits. 8. That of the new theory of “ public scrutiny.” If all 
goods, both productive and consumable, are to be subjected to the judicial scrutiny of 
overseers, what a fearful servitude must ensue from such surveillance, and how 
completely the new system would put an end to domestic life as well as to social and 
neighbourly life. 

What is the relation of socialism to family life? Bebel teaches that marriage 
is a private agreement. “If disagreement, disappointment, or disaffection should 
arise, morality demands a disruption of the unnatural and, consequently, immoral 
alliance.” Children must therefore be at the mercy of spasmodic domestic harmonies, 
and must either be left with no education at all, or must be educated and cared for 
by the State. As to education, in a secular sense, how can the massing of all children 
in a quasi-military State system of uniformity tend to the strengthening of the moral 
character, or of aspiration, or even tend to the bringing out of individuality? ‘‘ The 
socialistic idea of fitting all men for all work; of creating such universal aptitude in 
the vast majority of the members of society that they should be both able and willing 
to do anything or everything at the beck and call of a State committee or of a bureau, 
is the idea of turning the human mind upside down.” As to religion, an overt 
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antagonism to Christianity is the most prominent characteristic of socialism. The 
sentiment is embodied in the following sentence, ‘ We fight clericalism, it is true, 
but it is not the only ravager. Clericalism will exist as long as there are capitalists 
to support and pay it.” By clericalism is meant Christianity in its dogmatic or 
divinely authoritative character. 

Two facts are on the side of the Socialists. Society is in fearful need of 
reformation. Mere preaching will not reform it. What is the groundwork of the 
socialistic discontent? 1. Labour has been increased instead of lessened by the 
invention of a thousand labour-saying machines. 2. But the labourer can derive no 
pecuniary benefit, either in the near or far future, by the saving which is effected by 
these machines, all the wealth passing into the hands of the owners of these machines, 
and remaining there, without a chance of distribution. 8. Thus the wealth goes on 
increasing to a magnitude which becomes colossal, and which is, indeed, a burden to 
the over-prosperous capitalist; while the poor man is so weary with his never-ending 
toil that he has no time for rest, leisure, or culture—the rich man multiplying his 
luxuries and his extravagances, and the poor man multiplying only his sorrows. 

What are the gravely-proposed ‘‘ panaceas” which the socialists assure us will 
be practicable? The socialists wage war against all landlords and all profit-mongers, 
whose interests, they say, are wrapped up in the impoverishment of the toilers who 
work for them. All other classes contribute their share to the common good. 
Education and the fine arts, like all pursuits of the higher culture, have their places 
in the grand markets of the world’s fair. How can labour be emancipated so as to 
take its rightful place as lord and‘master? The socialists say that co-operation alone 
can effect it. Co-operation, they say, must be the primary State maxim in regard 
to possession, distribution, and equalization, credit-funds being opened by the State 
for the advancing of required moneys to approved securities, with a view to any 
industrial purpose. Capital must henceforth be deprived of the right of dictating any 
terms to the labourers. The people must have the freedom of the land, and so the 
production of food will be made easy. Co-operation, it is affirmed, will be the saviour 
of society. 

Mr. Marshall refers to the Pope’s “‘ Encyclical on the Condition of Labour.” 
From it we learn that society has gone wrong upon first principles; it is wrongly 
educated from the nursery up to maturity; and the grand fallacy of the education of 
modern times is that it does not educate the heart, only the intellect. The author’s 
conclusion is as follows: “ Socialism is not a science, it is a protest. Not one 
socialist in a hundred knows or cares about value theories, or about the difference, 
say, between collectivism and chartism. Not one socialist in a hundred could listen 
without being bored to an academic discussion by a grave thinker on a single point 
of economics. The science of socialism may be understood by shrewd demagogues, 
but the masses do not understand it, and do not want to. Their socialism is from 
the heart, and it is very angry. It does not reason—it rebels, even hates, for the 
pride and selfishness of their superiors have fomented it. And, therefore, as this 
socialism is bred solely by discontent, it follows necessarily that we must remove 
the cause before we can even begin to hope to remove the effect. The Catholic 
solution, therefore, is to try to remove the cause. It is to try to get back the human 
family to that ideal charity and simplicity which were characicristic of the first ages 
of Christianity.” 


Some Recent Aspects or InstrtuTionan Stupy. By Cuartes M. ANDREWS, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna (The Yale Review).—The growth of 
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historical study in recent years, and the ever-increasing interest in institutional 
problems, has given rise to some methods of historical science that are either quite 
new, or else transformations or enlargements of older methods. It is in that 
borderland between the known and the unknown that the difficulties which these 
methods aim to meet are chiefly to be fornd. The methods discussed in this 
article are applicable to subjects evidence for which is wanting, or to subjects for 
which the evidence is so slight and obscure as to be difficult both to discover and 
to interpret. They will be of use either in studying primitive institutional history, 
or in discovering the beginnings of institutional changes or transformations in times 
less remote. “Mr. Andrews deals with the following methods: 1. “The construction, 
through comparati' e study, of a hypothetical plan into which all direct evidence shall 
fit, based on probability and paralleled by t2ndencies of growth among other peoples. 
2. The comprehension, before entering upon any plan of construction, as fully, 
perfectly, and rationally as the state of direct evidence will allow, of the spirit of 
the age under examination, that we may be in full touch with the general nature 
of its institutions, that we may live for the time being in its life, and may possess an 
instinctive sense of what is true and probable without exact proof. 8. The method 
of working back from the known, where we stand on the sure foundation of a strictly 
historical investigation, to the relatively unknown, where the illumination must of 
necessity be by reflection. 4. The mcthd of discovering in later known social and 
economic life traces of earlier characteristics and activities on the principle that a 
nation never outlives its youth, that the habits and customs of primitive times con- 
tinue to be in some form a part of the life of the simpler portions of the community 
long after the main body has advanced far along the lines of a higher civilization.” 


The first of these is known as the comparative method. It studies man, as 
Mr. Lang says, “in the sum of all his works and thoughts, as evolved through the 
whole process of his development. It does not despise the most backward nor 
degraded tribes, nor neglect the most civilized.” Rarely has a method been more 
scoffed at on the ground that it deals to all appearances with evidence as incohesive 
as the sand. But while its results have been often inconclusive, there is a 
plenteous hope of reward to the scholar who will persist in its careful and scientific 
use. There are two phases of the comparative method, in reality the same, yet 
differing necessarily according to the period and the evidence to which they are 
applied. In the one phase the conclusions are largely hypothetical, in the other, 
more strictly historical. The first is the comparison of evidence which we cannot 
positively say is analogous, but which, so far as can be judged, appears to he so. 
This method is readily misused. The misuse is to compare anything and everything; 
it is to pretend to have discovered the most widespread institutions of the human 
race by the help of some few instances inaccurately observed; it is to find two things 
that look alike, and to straightway believe that the one was derived from the other ; 
it is to study isolated facts, and not permanent institutions. But we need not reject 
the method because of its imperfections as thus applied. Can we not lay down 
certain canons which will give it a scientific character? Comparative evidence of 
this kind is to the historical student what circumstantial evidence is to the jury. 
Neither carries proof. But when we take to comparative study in primitive times, 
we have got beyond the stage where we expect proof. We are looking for proba- 
bilities, and for these alone, and these are just what comparative study properly 
_ applied furnishes. We must compare, not anything and everything, but only that 
evidence which, so far as it can be determined, belongs to corresponding periods in 
the life of a people, and which alone we have the historical right to compare. And 
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the worker who uses this method must be adequately prepared for his task. 
Comparative study demands not only proper subjects for comparison, but also 
@ scientific accuracy so far as it can be obtained, a conservative judgment which 
cannot be led away by alluring parallels, cautious conclusions, even where the 
evidence seems to be most favourable, and an ever-present readiness to adopt a new 
position, and to modify our statements, whenever better evidence is brought forward. 
A writer who cannot be candid and dispassionate had better keep aloof from history 
and the comparative method. The other error indicated above needs a fuller 
treatment. It concerns that most difficult of historical problems, the extent to 
which one people, consciously or unconsciously, have borrowed of another, and the 
extent to which we are justified in deciding that two systems are identical when they 
show positive points of similarity. This question confronts us at the threshold of 
the career of every people who have played a part in history. Did the children of 
Israel borrow phases of their law and ritual from Egypt? Are the golden calf and 
brazen serpent of foreign origin? Are the tabernacle vestments borrowed plumes ? 
Did the Phenicians borrow their silver standard from Babylon, or the Greeks theirs 
from Lydia? Are we to believe Herodotus’ tales of the debt of Greece to Egypt ? 
Did the Romans copy their sumptuary legislation in the Twelve Tables from the laws 
of Solon? Did the new nationalities of the North copy the Roman emphyteutic 
and laetic tenures as the basis of the feudal system? Did the Anglo-Saxons derive 
their manorial system from that of the Roman Empire ? and, finally, did the American 
Puritans get all their institutions from Holland, or, as used to be thought, so far as they 
borrowed at all, from the land in which they were born? These are specimen 
questions, and it is necessary to know how the comparative method touches such as 
these. The borrowing theory offers a tempting and ready solution, but the effort to 
support such explanation is not unfrequently like the efforts of lawyers to prove 
undue influence in the making of a will. Generally speaking, the conscious 
borrowing by one people of another of a fully developed institution, or even the 
fundamental principle of an institution, is a rare thing in history. Incidentals and 
details may often be accepted, but rarely the system itself. Comparative study 
shows that every people, of whom we have sufficient knowledge to determine the 
fact, has passed or is passing through certain stages of institutional and social 
development. All people do not develop wholly alike; everywhere there will be 
new local and racial divergences from any common type. Such divergences increase 
with the institutional age of every people, though in the earlier stages there will 
evidently be a greater absence of external influence. Since this is the case, it 
follows that each people passing through these stages will develop, in some form or 
other, its own institutions, which, while peculiar to itself, will be at bottom enough, 
like similar institutions elsewhere, to give rise to the charge that such system was 
borrowed. Comparative study along these lines is safe. It may be made accurate, 
scientific, and thorough, if only the tendency be avoided to search for parallels, as if 
everything had to be borrowed which was in the least peculiar. 

Turn to the second phase of the comparative method, the comparison of the 
historically known institutions of one nation with those equally well known of 
another. We may compare with profit the law, constitution, and economics of 
Greece and of Rome, of France or of England. This method of study will react 
most helpfully upon and awaken a new interest in the writing of local histories. 
Such an interest, stimulated by a better knowledge of the universality and oneness 
of many social and economic problems, ought to make the old-fashioned town and 
county histories a thing of the past. It will make in a sense historian and anti- 


quarian one. 
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But there is need of greater care and thoroughness in the investigation of each 
particular subject. Accuracy in detail is the necessary concomitant of breadth of 
treatment. It would be well if there could be united in one the grasp of the philo- 
sophical historian and the scholar’s keenness for exact and precise statement. In 
three particulars can we apply criticism to books which have been written on early 
periods of institutional history: 1. Not a few writers have been inclined to treat 
their material apart from its context. 2. In many writings there is the absence of 
any perspective in the employment of the evidence at hand. 8. In studying the 
philosophy of history, we must distinguish between the events of history objectively 
considered, and these events as we know them through the accounts of others. The 
form which history takes for us will be largely dependent upon the character of the 
medium through which it is transmitted. Since, then, so large a portion of history 
is dependent upon the vagaries of the human mind, it is evident that, where the 
known facts are most meagre, there will the influence of this other element be most 
markedly felt; where facts are wanting, the human consciousness will, nay must, 
supply the remainder, Our minds must therefore be as free as possible from those 
distorting characteristics which pervert historical truth. The political, social, and 
religious prepossessions of one age are most injurious to the mind of the student 
seeking to explain the spirit and activities of another. 

We of modern times have evident difficulty in estimating certain conditions 
which are fundamentally characteristic of primitive times. It was not a trait of 
primitive man to generalize; the organization of society wassimple. Primitive life is 
full of variety, complexity, and confusion. And few, if any, primitive people are 
strictly pure in race. All so-called race stocks are really formed by a considerable 
intermixture of race elements. 

The third of our methods is really not new as a scientific method, but has been 
applied only during the last ten years to historical research. In its simplest form we 
call it the method of working from the known to the unknown; with more accurate 
qualification, it is the method of working from that period which gives fulness of 
evidence step by step backward, until, through the knowledge thus acquired, we are 
enabled to interpret more accurately and comprehensively the evidence, obscure and 
constantly decreasing in amount, which meets us as we draw near the times which 
are relatively unknown. The conception of historical development is the basis of 
the method, and yet it is, in a sense, the exact opposite of the historical method, for 
it traces the subject back from the circumstances of a fuller growth to the germs 
whence it came. Much depends on the thoroughness with which this method is 
used, the period of time which it covers, and the temperament of the scholar who 
is using it. The advantages of the method are: 1. It will serve as a useful check to 
results gained from the often over-strained theory of a gradual process. 2. It will 
conduce to greater conservatism and accuracy in the expression of an opinion, and 
greater thoroughness in the consultation of evidence, inasmuch as there will be 
removed from among the influences acting upon the student that subtle force which 
comes from too firm a belief in a law of progress. 3. It will throw much light upon 
texts and terms at present obscure and wrongly interpreted; and, 4. It will doa 
useful work in bringing into the early life a sense of reality which is greatly needed. 

The fourth method can hardly be said to have gained, as yet, such a scientific 
position that its exact benefits for history can be justly measured. In its-application 
it embraces all the ancillary sciences, philology, craniology, archeology, and folk-lore, 
and of these the last named is of the most recent development. Comparative 
grammar, as yet, can hardly be described as a science. Craniology touches the 
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tumulus, grave, cave, and barrow, as well as surviving ethnological types. 
Archeology has to do chiefly with the outward evidences of human activity in early 
times, utensils, weapons, ornaments, structures of wood, brick, or stone. Folk-lore 
concerns itself with lingering fossilized customs in peasant and local life. 

“In drawing a conclusion regarding the results of a use of these four methods, 
it seems impossible to deny that their influence will be beneficial, not only to history, 
but to the historian. The scholar will not need to lose cautiousness and judgment in 
gaining breadth, he will not become a pedant in narrowing his field of special study 
and in thoroughly understanding it, he will not lose sight of the law of development 
by reversing the natural processes of thought in working from the known to the 
unknown, he will not have cut loose from the moorings of scientific study in 
recognizing the possibilities of the associate sciences in furnishing material for his 
work ; while over and above all there will, nay must, arise a broader sympathy, a 
spirit of fraternalism, a readier willingness to discard dogmatism, and to co-operate with 
all others in the development of an interest in, and a truer conception of, the science of 
history.” 


ConcePtions oF A Future Lire. By the Ven. Arcupgacon Farrar (The North 
American Review).—The question dealt with is the general question of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, and the bare conceivability of any incorporeal existence. Joubert 
sums up philosophy in this sentence: “Je, d’ou, ot, pour comment, c’est toute la 
philosophie; l’éxistence, l’origine, le lieu, le fin, et les moyens.” A German 
philosopher wrote: “I know not whence I am, I know not whence I came, I know 
not whither I am going; I wonder that Iam so merry.” We have bodies, but we are 
souls, we say. But the materialist tells us that our bodies are our total—ourselves. 
We began with them, and with them we shall end, in dust. As for the things which 
we are pleased to call ‘‘ our souls,” they assure us that they are mere delusions and 
nonentities. Voltaire argued that the soul is only an “abstraction réalisée.” Two 
thousand years ago Pherecrates had demonstrated to his own satisfaction ‘‘ that the 
soul is nothing whatever ; that it is a mere empty name; that there is neither mind 
nor soul either in man or beast; that the force by which we act or feel is equally 
diffused through the whole body, is inseparable from the body, and is, in fact, nothing 
whatever but the body pure and simple.” 

But the separate existence of the soul has been as much the absolute conviction 
of the supremest intellects which have shone upon the world as of the humblest and 
most illiterate peasant. The cogito, ergo swm of Descartes is unanswerable. All 
mankind, except perhaps one in every ten millions, will admit that we have souls, and 
that essentially we are souls. But what is the soul? Heathen philosophy had 
nothing but the merest empiricism to offer in its solution. Only the supremest of the 
philosophers, especially Plato and Aristotle, saw that there was a clear distinction 
between the merely animal and nutritive life and the true life by which we live. There 
is a reason (vovs) beyond and above anything that exists in the animal which, though 
subject to temporary influences, is Divine, pre-existent, active, determining, and 
immortal. The uneasiness which haunts the minds of most men is lest the soul, after 
all, should prove to be only an inseparable function of the body. If the soul were 
but the body, how would memory be possible? It cannot be said that our bodies 
remember, for they change—every particle of them—in some seven years. 

Yet even when we are thoroughly convinced that the soul is something wholly 
apart from the body, and the body only its machine, its instrument, its house of clay, 
it may seem to us so strange that it could act or feel apart from this machine and 
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house, that the possibility of its immaterial existence may appear to be inconceivable. 
This difficulty would only apply for Christians to the period between death and the 
resurrection of the body, in which they believe. But how can we conceive that the 
soul can live when separated from the body? The following considerations may make 
it seem less difficult: 1. No one believes in a corporeal Deity; but if God is a Spirit, 
why does the spirit of man, which is a particle of Divine air, and an effluence of His 
glory, require of necessity a material embodiment? 2. Why has this difficulty been 
regarded as practically non-existent, alike by heathens as by Christians, if it were a 
thing naturally inconceivable by us? The human race in general has spontaneously 
and instinctively assumed that the soul, as a simple and uncompounded substance, is 
naturally immortal. 3. The difficulty has, however, led to the theory known as 
‘conditional immortality,” and to the doctrine of Metempsychosis, and to the 
Protestant notion of Psychopaunychia, or the sleep of the soul between death and 
resurrection. 4. If the Church has looked askance at this theory, there is at least no 
difficulty about the theory of Rudolph Wagner. Carl Vogt had argued against the 
independent existence of the soul because “physiology sees in psychical activities 
nothing but functions of the brain ”’—a doctrine which results in the conclusion that 
man is what he eats,’ and therefore eating and drinking are his highest human 
functions! In answer to this Wagner urges “ that the transplanting of the soul into 
another portion of the universe may be effected as quickly and easily as the trans- 
mission of light from the sun to the earth; and in like manner the same soul may 
return at a future epoch and be provided with a new bodily integument.” 

But it is not possible either to prove or to explain. We do what is a higher act 
of our nature—we believe. We may argue with St. Thomas Aquinas that the soul 
being immaterial must be immortal, since a pure form cannot destroy itself, nor 
through the dissolution of a material substratum be destroyed; and that the soul must 
be immaterial, since it is capable of thinking the universal, whereas, if it were a form 
inseparable from matter, it could only think the individual. But if aman cannot 
grasp or cannot accept this reasoning, there is nothing shocking in that sort of 
agnosticism which admits that “‘ what we know is little, what we are ignorant of is 
immense.” It is not unaided nature which teaches us the existence, the immortality 
of the soul. It is the light which lighteth every man who is born into the world. It 
is the voice of God in the soul of man. ' 


Epvucation 1x Ancient Eeyrt. By Professor C. G. Henermann, Ph.D. (The 
American Catholic Quarterly Review).—To the brute animal nature makes a free 
gift of its intellectual outfit, if we may use the term. From birth instinct guides it 
in all its doings. Man, on the contrary, is not only born helpless and ignorant, but 
for the development of his physical and intellectual powers he is dependent on others, 
Most of the knowledge which instinct teaches brutes comes to man from without. 
Education, therefore, is one of man’s necessities; even the lowest savage must 
educate his children after his fashion. What was education among the Egyptians, 
probably the oldest civilized nation of the world? By education is meant school- 
education, the training of children and youth in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
whatever other branches they may study, to fit them for their life-work. The 
invention of writing seems to be a pre-requisite to school-education ; but this cannot 
be laid down as an absolute rule, for Cxsar tells us that the Celts of Gaul-and Britain 
had their Druidic schools, in which writing was absolutely forbidden, though they 
used the Greek alphabet in business affairs, both public and private. Conversely, it 
is safe to say that usually the invention of writing leads to the establishment of 
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schools; and we therefore look for the earliest schools among the Egyptians and 
Babylonians, since both these nations were in possession of the art of writing even 
at the time when history first introduces them to us. 


Since the decipherment of the hieroglyphics, our knowledge of Egyptian history 
is based mainly on what the monuments and papyri found in Egypt by thousands 
have revealed to us. These have thrown even more light on the life and manners of 
the inhabitants of the Nile Valley than on their political fortunes. Among the papyri 
that have been translated are school-books, school-exercises, corrections of exercises 
by teachers, a collection of arithmetical and geometrical problems, besides incidental 
statements elucidating the methods and progress of education in Egypt. The 
Egyptians had both elementary and higher schools. Temple schools were estab- 
lished at Heliopolis, Memphis, and Thebes ; and institutions of less importance were 
found in the larger cities of the kingdom. The temple schools included an elementary 
course, but their fame was based on the excellence with which they taught the higher 
studies. Maspéro tells us that there were district or ward schools (elementary) in 
the large cities. Probably, the elementary schools are as old as the new empire 
(about 1100 B.c.), when demotic writing makes its appearance. To these schools 
the boy was sent when from six to eight years of age. He was dressed in the airiest 
of garments, a bracelet on his arm and an amulet around his neck, and perhaps a 
girdle. Girls, apparently, were not sent to school. Learning to read Egyptian was 
no simple matter. Instead of our twenty-six letters, the Egyptians had several 
hundred signs. Some of these stood for single letters, some for syllables, some for 
whole words. Sometimes one sign had several values ; sometimes different signs 
had the same value; and certain signs were not to be read at all—they served to 
indicate in what sense the word before which they stood was to be taken. The 
writing taught in the primary school was demotic: it was a simplification of the 
hieratic, which in turn was a simplification of the original hieroglyphs. The boy did 
not write on papyrus, it was too dear. The copy was set for him on a wooden tablet, 
or on a slate. He himself used a thin wooden tablet, covered with white or red 
stucco; he wrote with a reed, or painted with a brush. Plato’s description. of the 
way in which arithmetic was taught reads like an anticipation of the kindergarten. 
“In Egypt systems of calculation have been actually invented for the use of children, 
which they learn as a pleasure and an amusement.. They have to distribute apples 
and garlands, adapting the same number either to a larger or less number of persons, 
and they distribute pugilists and wrestlers, as they follow one another, or pair 
together by lot. Another mode of amusing them is by taking vessels of gold, and 
brass, and silver, and the like, and mingling them, or distributing them without 
mingling.’’ The elementary course lasted for three or four years, and the teachers 
were educated scribes, generally well advanced in years. Two roads led to the 
scribeship—the temple schools and private instruction. 

In the temple schools the boy was examined at the close of his elementary 
course, befere being admitted to higher studies. These lasted till his sixteenth year, 
and included the hieratic and hieroglyphic characters. Some of the reading bookg 
have been preserved and translated. The oldest of these, ‘‘ The Precepts of Ptah- 
hotep,” is also a pax* of the oldest book in the world, and they include teachings on 
morality. Other ethical works belong to the Twelfth and Twentieth Dynasties. The 
Egyptians seem to have had no idea of history, not even of chronicle writing. 
Narratives, formerly regarded as historical, are now pronounced to be romance by al! 
Egyptian scholars. But narrati ze composition was taught, and also poetic literature, 
especially lyric poetry in the form of hymns. These things not only served as 
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readers, but were learned by heart and copied, and they served us models in the 
higher course of composition. Singularly enough, grammar formed no part of the 
course. It does not appear that the Egyptians were acquainted with the elements of 
grammar. : 

How far did the Egyptians carry arithmetic and mathematics in general? 
There remains but a single book on the arithmetic and geometry of the Egyptians: 
it is the well-known Rhind papyrus in the British Museum, called also, after its 
translator and explainer, the Eisenlohr papyrus. To-day it would be entitled 
“Problems and Solutions.” It starts with fractions, which it deals with in a clever 
but most roundabout way. It does not grapple with any geometrical theorems. 

The scope of the temple schools was more extensive than that of our grammar 
schools and colleges. Their programme included professional education also: 
Clement of Alexandria (2nd century) gives an analysis of the so-called forty-two 
canonical books of the Egyptians. Their names are derived from the different grades 
of the Egyptian hierarchy, and the books themselves sum up all the learning of the 
Egyptian priests and their schools. All the sciences were taught. Medicine was 
probably taught in separate professional schools. Law, religion, astronomy, 
geography, engineering, form part of the curriculum; and also the fine arts, music, 
drawing, architecture, sculpture, &c. ; 

The temple schools were open to every Egyptian youth. Neither the scribes nor 
the priests formed 4 hereditary caste. Still we must not imagine that the children of 
the lower classes formed a large proportion of the students in the temple schools of 
Memphis and Thebes, of On and Khemm. : Education was too expensive to warrant 
such a view. These schools were boarding schools, and boarding schools, even to- 
day, make heavy demands on the father’s purse. Sometimes, however, day scholars 
were admitted to the temple schools. The schools were but parts of the temples, and 
the teaching in a manner must have been looked upon as a part of worship. The 
teachers were priests ; and the schools were necessary to the State. Without them 
the government could find neither competent judges nor able engineers and architects, 
not to speak of physicians to heal or embalm them, and artists to glorify their 
exploits. 

“That so far back in remote antiquity, some four thousand or more years ago, 
there should have been schools at all surprises many who think the world’s enlighten- 
ment began with the nineteenth century. That the sages of On and Thebes dis- 
covered and applied so many correct principles of pedagogy, claims the admiration of 
every thinking student of history and philosophy. They recognized the principles of 
progressiveness in instruction, and applied it to language teaching; they knew the 
advantage of teaching reading and writing simultaneously, they had devised examina- 
tions as tests of knowledge, they keenly appreciated style, they had a judicious 
system of correcting compositions, they anticipated the principles of object-teaching 
and the kindergarten in their method of teaching arithmetic, they not only cultivated 
drawing and sculpture, but devised clever and progressive methods of instruction in 
those arts, and last, but not least, they taught their youth sound and wise principles 
of morals.” 


Tue Nature or Curist’s AuTHORITY AS A Lawaiver. By Rev. G. F. Genuna, 
Suffield, Connecticut (The Andover Review).—The study of the method. of our 
Saviour brings to light a significant analogy between what is called revealed truth 
and certain other classes of ideas which, though created outright by the human 
faculties, we nevertheless receive: as established knowledge. It indicates that the 
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teaching which we call supernatural in origin may, nevertheless, be but the higher 
nature into which we grow by kinship with the Son of God, authenticating itself to 
us by what we have in common with it. 

“He taught them as one having authority.” The authority meant is the 
authority of a lawgiver or commander. The teacher impressed his audience as one 
who was conscious of a moral kingship, and right to be obeyed. He stood as it were 
at the very source from which obligation proceeds. It is as if the words which He 
spoke were finally true and compelling. This is the point towards which the present 
worth of all Scripture converges. As a progressive revelation its moral value and 
dignity at any point authenticates itself in proportion as it is in harmony with the 
clear utterances of Christ. The main value of Scripture to us is as a rule of faith 
and practice. But whereas in most parts of the Bible we have to transform the 
history, psalm, or prophecy into a rule by our own interpretative power in judging of 
its applicability to our conduct, here the perceptive authority is direct and final. 
One who speaks with authority tells us our duty. Observe the method of this 
Divine Teacher. We must, at the outset, divest ourselves of the prepossessions 
which we have inherited from centuries of religious history and worship, and assume 
in imagination the attitude of His audience in Galilee. We assume His heavenly 
rank, but the people who listened to Him felt no direct pressure of His Divine 
claims. There was a remarkable absence of personal assertion or display of 
credentials. He does not call on His hearers to believe because He says it, but 
because His message is true. And this is the true way to teach moral doctrine, even 
when it is proclaimed as by authorfty. People must gain an ownership of the truth, 
rather than be silenced by the awe of the promulgator. In the Se»mon on the 
Mount Jesus simply opens His mouth and teaches. To the multitude He is nothing 
more nor less than a new teacher, and the power of His teaching to rule them is to 
be established by its own worthiness of acceptation. Truth which stands in its own 
strength is not careful to borrow cogency from logic. Indeed, its authority is not 
made stronger by any process of reasoning. As we consider this fact, we are pre- 
pared to understand another characteristic of the Saviour’s method. He does not 
argue; He proclaims. He does not prove; He asserts. He deals in truth, rather 
than in what is called thought. Those truths sometimes seem to us the solidest 
which are most securely buttressed by reasoned proofs. But it is not the reasoning 
which makes a thing true. Reasoning is only the process by which it is communi- 
cated to us. It is the way of making truth common property. There stands the 
truth, created by God, eternally the same, and never to pass away. God does not 
reason; He sees. He does not have to infer one truth from another; it all lies open 
before Him. That we should have to arrive at truth by laborious processes of 
inference and generalization is a@ mark of our finiteness and imperfection. There 
are truths which come to light only in the direct converse of the soul with eternal 
reality. The obedient heart sees them directly, and the only thing it can do 
to establish them is to commit itself to them, and transmute them into living 
experience. Of this character are the distinctive truths of the Sermon on the : 
Mount. When men’s hearts are in the right attitude towards God they will see, and 
not till then. Truths that are directly seen are none the less truths because a 
visible process of reasoning is not wrought into them. They are all the more 
important and exalted for their very simplicity of self-evidencing power. But such 
knowledge does not appear valid to others, except through the same process of 
personal intuition. To verify or prove a thing is to find something else that is of the 
same rank, or several things of the same rank, from which that truth is inferred. 
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Our science is but generalized truth founded on the facts of experience. But there 
are truths which rise above all equality of rank with the common facts of life. The 
highest truths are incommunicable by reasoning. They must be seen and known 
directly. The words of the Sermon on the Mount stand in the strength of their own 
self-evidencing power. Let them once be clearly seen and proclaimed, and the 
hearer who is honest and obedient in heart knows them to be self-evidencing truths. 
Our Lord appeals to the conscience of each one who hears Him, and He knows that 
sooner or later all will agree with Him. This is the kind of authority by which He 
speaks. It is authority proceeding from God. But it has the indorsement of all 
that is most like God in ourselves. He who commands most truly, therefore, is he 
who testifies most clearly of the nature of the truest manhood ; he is really a witness 
to the facts of our highest selves. It is, therefore, as a witness that Jesus speaks, 
even when uttering the words of a lawgiver. But He is a peculiar kind of witness. 
He is a witness who derives confirmation from our assent. He speaks as witness 
to an inward truth which our conscience can and must verify when we attain to the 
point of view for it. And He offers us the means of attaining to that spiritual 
elevation where we may see for ourselves. We must take Him and His message 
together; we are to judge by independent sanctified judgment of the worthiness of 
His doctrines to be received as Divine truth. 

It is not doing dishonour to God to try and see His truth for ourselves. Our 
reason was given us to use. Our reason has not acquiesced nor really believed until 
it has come to see for itself. Christ would have us know, by the higher intuitive 
knowledge, that which He knows. To believe in Christ, in its higher sense, is to be 
in that state of obedience to God in which we shall see that He is the truth. Deriving 
of power from the assent of the hearer is still authority. To insist on seeing 
and knowing the truth for ourselves is not to say that there is no such thing as 
authority, or that we ourselves are the final deciders of the truth. There is always a 
place for religious authority in the world, however intelligent and rational the human 
race may become. The nature of the highest truth is such that only the purest, most 
inspired souls perceive it originally, and these not by dialectic skill, but by insight and 
devotion. These become prophets, and proclaim that truth for others, who in turn 
see it as they become spiritually developed to its level. The Saviour, who is the 
inspirer—who is that higher man in complete oneness with the eternal truth—is the 
perfect exponent of truth, the Word cf God. 

The contrast of such authority which insists on suggesting itself to our mind is 
the contrast of science. But the difference between religion and science is simply 
a difference in the subject-matter in each case. There is a science of morals and of 
religion, because there are subjective facts in the movement of our conscience and 
spirit which admit of being classified and presented as ordered knowledge. Religious 
or ethical knowledge concerns itself with what ought to be, or is coming to be, in our 
higher selves. It is the science of that which does not exist, except as humanity 
creates it by sonship to God. Religious truth has its parallel in the truths of 
esthetical science. Take the science and the art of music. ‘ In this we find laws of 
harmony and of form that are authoritative. It is a science, but it is the science of 
an art. That which those laws regulate is a pure creation of the soulof man. There 
is nothing in nature like the harmonies whicii genius has created; n> analogy of birds 
or thunder-tones has sufficed tc teach them to the soul. But no genius can create 
arbitrarily. These harmonies and-measured sequences seem like the deepest and 
truest voice of nature; we cali them excellent in proportion as they appear to be 
the spontaneous expression of pure emotion.” The author of these artistic creations 
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has not simply willed something of his own arbitrary impulse, he has listened 
obediently to an inner voice; and yet he is found by students of acoustics to have been 
working in obedience to certain well-defined mathematical laws. A musical genius 
who creates great works of art becomes an authority, and inspires a school of 
followers. It is that which is creative in him, that which he has derived from direct 
sympathy with higher nature, which is his distinction, and which makes him an 
authority for the future. 

In wusicakor other fine arts, those who by training, and without creative genius, 
have put themselves in the way of understanding and interpreting works of art, 
become themselves authorities in artistic learning. They are the scribes of art. 
They establish a reign not of insight, but of pedantry. They make authority too 
arbitrary. In pinning themselves to precedents, they lose sight of nature. They do 
not encourage independent expression of beauty; they only establish slavery to the 
past. Then by-and-by a genius comes, breaks loose from the bondage of pedantry, 
which artificially cramps his individuality, and comes back to nature. He becomes a 
new authority in his turn. 

Revealed truth is simply the progressively dawning faith of the sons of God. It 
is by authority that it naturally propagates itself. In the realm of religious truth 
the perfect Son of God has come to show us the Father, and make us joint heirs with 
Him. He has revealed and embodied the truth once for all; and our advance in truth 
is simply coming to be truly one with Him. His authority, therefore, is final, but it 
is not arbitrary; for it is the authority of our own higher nature, our own restored 
spiritual sanity. “ 


CURRENT GERMAN 
THOUGHT. 


Tue Prace or AuTHorrty tv Matters or Farrn anp Doctrine. By Dr. Kiet, 
Tiibingen (Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr., 18938. No. 1).—Dr. Kiibel fills the chair once 
eccupied by Beck, one of the greatest Biblical theologians of the century, and 
belongs to the same school of thought. The paper is one of the many indications 
of the attitude which the Lutheran Church is taking up towards the new Ritschlian 
views. Most of the positions controverted, explicitly or tacitly, are those of the new 
school. We give a few points in the essay. 

After an elaborate exposition of the way in which human life under all its 
aspects is built up on authority—an authority compatible with freedom—the writer 
goes on to say that there is no such thing as a mere inward subjective authority, 
just a& there is no merely outward one. ‘“ Every authority is something positive, 
and, although working upon man, is still in itself something standing over against 
man.” It is something outside us, due to another will, claiming our adhesion; we 
can only accept or-refuse it. The issue at stake in religion is the gain or loss of 
eternal life. ‘It is the merest Utopia to make man live in any respect on that 
which he has and is in himself alone. His moral life especially rests, as every one 
admits, on the influences of education. Moral life arises only when person acts on 
person, and I, who am acted on, must have clearly before me as a distinct existence 
the person acting on me. This, therefore, cannot be a mere self-produced objectifying 
of what has taken place in myself, but it must actually exist independently of me, 
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and therefore attest itself to me as positively and objectively existing. What im- 
portance these thoughts have for the whole doctrine of religion and revelation is 
obvious. It is to us quite inconceivable how men can so often make the subjective 
side in the order of these ideas the principal one. It often seems as if to certain 
theological views Almighty God were nothing but man’s conception of God produced 
necessarily in this or that way, instead of the latter being merely the product, the 
echo of God’s objective revelation of Himself. And in Christology the same thing is 
to be observed. A person who is yet objective and historical is said gy many theo- 
logians to be merely that which the experience, feeling, or thought of men produces.” 


One means by which it is attempted to get rid of the authority of the New 
Testament writers is by asserting that we have precisely the same knowledge and 
experience of Christ which the apostles and evangelists had. If, it is argued, we 
know Christ as directly as Paul and John did, we do not need their authority. How 
is this consistent with the historical character of Christianity? ‘The experience 
which we have, i.e., all post-Apostolic Christians, of God’s revelation in Christ is not 
entirely the same, not of the same rank as that of the first Christian witnesses, for 
it is entirely dependent on the latter. The present form of Christianity is not 
altogether on a level with its first form, else Christianity would not be a historic 
religion; at least the period of its foundation would not be a period of revelation 
proper, governing and illuminating all, and the person of Jesus Christ would not 
be absolutely unique. And as there has been but one Christ, so there has been but 
one company of apostles. No single man of God in eighteen centuries, not even a 
Luther, has reached their height and depth in the knowledge of Christ. Why? 
Because none, fike the apostles, has seen Jesus at once with the bodily and the 
spiritual eye; and if the historical Christ stands alone, so His time stands alone. 
The Christian present is the effect of that past—it carries the latter within itself 
as its causal principle; but this effect is not the absolutely adequate product of the 
causal past—this only the last period of the future will be. When this appears, then 
an identity, so to speak, of the present and past will take effect, because then we 
shall see Christ.” 

If, then, the Christianity of the present has to gain its knowledge and experience 
of Christ through the testimony of the first witnesses, that testimony becomes to us 
@ unique authority. This is conceded in the same sense in which authority is conceded 
to historical accounts in general, but no more. ‘ This testimony and these writings 
are said to have nothing to do with the authority which we receive as a divine, specific, 
spiritual authority, when we surrender ourselves in faith to the God and Christ spoken 
of in this testimony.” ‘The view maintained by the Ritschl school declares the 
religious experience of the Christian dependent on the New Testament word, but on 
this merely as a historical testimony about Christ; properly, historical ‘rank can only 
be claimed by the synoptics, and even these are to be sifted through the critical sieve. 
Now, this testimony is said to place before me an image of the historical Christ, which 
certainly gives no quite distinct, or detailed, incontestable historical features; for the | 
properly historical, as such, has no directly religious value, and so many followers of 
this school incline to take the exalted Christ, or the Church-Christ, as the one we experi- 
ence ; but this image makes a characteristic impression on the whole, generally stated 
in the phrase ‘ revelation of the love of God.’ This impression is said to have as its 
immediate result an inner experience of the very person of Christ, and therewith a 
eonviction of the love of God guaranteed by this Person and His work. This, of 
course, cannot mean that I have actually before my eyes the historical Christ as He - 
was and acted; for as to any particular question I have no guarantee that criticism 
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will not rob the Christ-image of this or that feature. Rather the Christ whom I 
experience is, we will not say a misty, but an extremely indefinite figure, of which 1 
can just say: Everything He was and did, whatever becomes of outward facts and 
circumstances, was the fulfilment of a calling, the revelation of the love of God and 
neighbours, and so the founding of God’s kingdom. But then the synoptists unite in 
explicitly ascribing to the historical Jesus a series of features which do not agree with 
what this school regards as the really historical Christ and true Christianity, ¢.g., the 
future kingdom of God. A theology which rejects or disparages this view of the 
future must look on much in the picture of the historical Jesus as mere fable 
Whence, then, do the advocates of this school get their picture of the historical 
Christ? They get it simply from the contents of present-day Christianity, ¢.e., from 
that which they alone have and know in their own experience as Christianity. It 
other living Christians declare that their experience includes more—e.g., what agrees 
with synoptic Christianity—they are simply pushed aside with no very flattering 
remarks; Christianity can be nothing more than what they themselves possess of 
Yeligion. Is not this pure subjectism, or, in Luther’s phrase, fanaticism? And is not 
the New Testament word degraded into a mere outward channel of what were possible 
even without the New Testament? At least im all this there is no question of 
authority in the New Testament word.” 


The writer defines the orthodox position as follows: “ Over against the modern 
views just described positive theology asserts the authoritative position of the word 
of the original witnesses of revelation in the sentence: the same is God’s Word. 
That is to say, the testimony about revelation does not stand to the latter in a mere 
outward relation, as a human narrator does to the facts he relates.” Every true 
historian is, of course, deeply interested in his subject; and this interest will give him 
@ sort of inspiration for his task. ‘ But the great distinction of the New Testament 
accounts from others is that their subject is Divine, and the living influence issuing 
from it, the Spirit filling its genuine witnesses, will not coalesce, as is the case with 
other authors, with any sort of human impurity. A Xenophon, depicting Socrates in 
his Memorabilia, is not full of a holy enthusiasm for his subject, which keeps all 
possible imperfection at a distance, and the man he describes is certainly not a saint. 
On the other hand, in the New Testament, the Holy One of God, xar’ étox#, is the 
theme; and men speak here who saw His glory as none else did, and as often as they 
speak of it they breathe its life-giving air, men who felt like none else a hallowing 
influence which elevated and purified both will and perception, and feel it anew when 
they reproduce His image and His truth. Even to-day, when one of us as teacher or 
preacher has to testify of Jesus, he will seek, under the influence of Christ’s Spirit, to 
keep himself clear, not merely of pia fraus, but of mere human wisdom and foreign 
ideas, whether his own or others. And this he will succeed in doing in proportion as 
his work is really Christian, ¢.¢e., unselfish. And must not this have been the case in 
the first witnesses of Christ, who were commissioned to give the Gospel to the world 
in a way and degree far transcending this analogy of ours? This was the case. We 
do not assert this merely on @ priori grounds, but state it as simple matter of 
experience, that in their word God and Christ speak to us; how much of the word of 
the New Testament authors the theologian acknowledges as the word of such witnesses 
of Christ is nothing to the point ; some words he must admit as genuine, else he is no 
evangelical theologian. . . . . The difference between our view and that of the Ritschl 
school may perhaps be thus stated : according to the latter, it is the inward experience 
which I feel that makes me wise to salvation; according to our view, it is the Word 
experienced by me, and only this, by its own power, that makes me wise to salvaticn. 
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“In brief, the Word is to us a positive and objective authority. It is in itself full of 
Divine force. Our inward experience is merely the effect and echo of what the Word 
has in itself. -Certainly the Divine force of the Word must be experienced and so con- 
firmed, and only thus can it happen that the Word becomes to me and my life the real 
authority in religion and morals; for this always depends on my inward acknowledg- 
ment. But I thus acknowledge a majesty which exists apart from my experience. I 
bow before a divinity belonging to this Word in and of itself, and attesting itself 
irresistibly to me as something far above my own and all other experience, and utterly 
independent of me, and which finally is in itself what it is, and has itself to declare 
what it is, and therefore must be accepted as God’s Word.” 


Dr. Kiibel also discusses the modern claim only to admit as Divine in Scripture 
what commends itself to or is confirmed by our experience. ‘The modern view 
advances the position: what is not inwardly attested in my conscience, my religious 
feeling is nothing, z.e., has no Divine authority for me; many would omit ‘ for me,’ 
and deny altogether the Divinity of what they have not experienced to be Divine.” 
Even an orthodox divine, like Gess, makes some astonishing statements in his 
posthumous work to this effect. The writer comments thus: ‘‘ We cannot absolutely 
prescribe to the individual beforehand that he shall at once receive this or that in the 
Bible or the whole Bible beforehand as God’s Word by a simple faith in authority, 
This sort of legal attitude. to Holy Scriptures is utterly foreign to us modern 
theologians of the positive Biblical school. This only we rightly ask of every member 
of the Church, that he do not treat irreverently the book which his Church declares 
its most sacred possession, but at least learn from it, and submit to its influence 
without prejudice. Now, we know that if he has a sense of truth and religious 
earnestness, especially if he is a penitent sinner, he will be so seized by some Bible 
saying that through it God will speak to him. What word this will be we cannot say 
beforehand ; it may be a single utterance (e.g., a saying of Jesus) or a whole section, 
even a whole book which so actson him. . . . . Now, let us take an Old Testa- 
ment prophetic book, or an apostolic one, the Epistle to the Romans, and suppose we 
have no reason to question the claim which the authors make to be acknowledged as 
prophets and apostles; on the contrary, the fides hwmana is entirely for us. More- 
over, the fides divina is added in the way described; clearly from these two data 
important consequences follow as to our entire attitude to the Scripture in question 
as a whole. As to the doctrine, an advance from particulars to the whole here takes 
place. Ifa single passage—e.g., the parable of the Prodigal—has seized us as God’s 
Word, it acquires for us not merely religious but intellectual value, we must from it 
obtain certain doctrines about God and man, and these become certain to us as fixed 
truths. Advancing from book to book in this way, we arrive at a number of doctrines 
which become a standard to us. Finally, we find that the Biblical writings are 
connected together, and allude to one another; we find especially that the New 
Testament men of God treat the Old Testament, in parts and as a whole, as God’s 
Word. Take the Sermon on the Mount. This has one of the strongest statements 
respecting the Divine and eternal validity of the Old Testament, and it is quite 
impossible to sever this from the rest of Christ’s teaching as unessential and ‘ foreign.’ 
‘We must therefore accept the acknowledgment of the Divine authority of the Old 
Testament as an essential constituent of the teaching of Jesus. And thus, despite 
the fact that all Old Testament books do not directly make the claim to Divine or 
prophetic authority, the Old Testament, as a whole, acquires for us the position of a 
book to which we owe the reverence due to God’s Word.” This, of course, only 
applies to the Old- Testament as a whole, and decides nothing about particular parts. 
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“And yet what has been said at least proves that it is an attitude of reverence 
which we owe to everything in Scripture. Let us make this clear, in opposition to 
modern theological methods, by some New Testament writings. We hold the Epistle 
to the Romans with unqualified certainty, on internal and external grounds, as a 
Pauline writing, and therefore a writing composed by a chosen servant of Christ in 
his apostolic calling with the intention and power attending the preaching of eternal 
truth; and we have without doubt felt this Divine power in the words of this epistle. 
If this epistle is an apostolic work, containing God's word, it would be a sin in us to 
treat anything in this epistle disrespectfully. But it would be such treatment on 
our part if we declared expositions, which the apostle undoubtedly delivered as part 
of his official message, to be views springing from Paul’s former Pharisaism, or to be 
of such a character that their authority for us is null. As is well known, this is 
asserted by many modern theologians of some of the chief Pauline doctrines, in the 
last resort of the entire orthodox doctrine of atonement. The case is the same with 
the Gospel of John. Whoever, as we do, accepts it as Johannine, can never allow 
that his Logos-doctrine, his Christology with the clearly-taught pre-existence, &., is 
not binding on us. For that this doctrine to John himself was quite essential and central 
—nay, one of the decisive criteria of Christianity, is undeniable. Whoam I, without the 
revelations and experiences of John, I who owe to the apostles of Jesus Christ all the 
knowledge of the truth I have, that I should presume to declare unessential a doctrine 
which a John declared central? The contradiction of theological views, going down 
into the depths of the religious position, always comes to the surface most clearly in 
the question respecting 1 Cor. xv, It is absolutely unintelligible to us how any one 
can assert, while denying the bodily resurrection of Christ and our own hereafter, 
that he occupies the same religious position as Paul. Paul himself asserts exactly the 
opposite; are we then wiser, better than he? He would certainly reject the 
proffered hand of such Christians more energetically than Luther did Zwingle’s; 
whoever follows Paul must do the like.” 

The writer thus replies to those who bring against his position the reproach of a 
legal literal spirit. ‘‘ Bengel and his school, especially Beck and his followers, least 
merit such a reproach. Is there no law but that of the outward letter? Is the 
‘law of the Spirit’ no ‘law’ at all?- Or is ‘law’ here a mere empty phrase ? 
Now, we take the Biblical word as a law of the Spirit. What does this involve? 
We stand before the word of Scripture as the Divine authority of our faith, life, and 
knowledge, with feelings of reverence, trust and grateful love, but reverence is first. 
We not merely feel, but know, that He who speaks here as the Lord of our life stands 
high above us, and therefore has an unqualified right to be believed, and that on this 
account man must assent to this word, by which the Lord reveals to him eternal 
life, whether he at once understands it or not, whether it is attested to his own 
spirit, as the phrase is, or not.” ‘ It is the Lord’s word, the word of the Father.” 


Tue Imprecatory Psatms 1x A New Aspect. By Pastor A. BarwasseEr, 
Merklingen, Wiirttemberg (Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr., 1893, No. 3).—Psalms of this 
character are by no means rare. Some bear this character throughout (Iviii., lix., 
cix., exxxvii.), others partially (cxxxix., &c.). In some cases the psalm takes the form 
of a praysr, in others of an affirmation (xciv. 23, &c.), in others the effect is already 
seen in spirit (liv. 7). : 

First, two passages of exceptional severity are referred to. Ore is lix. 11. A 
prayer for lingering destruction seems strange, and would contradict ver. 13. The 
writer therefore accepts an emendation of De Wette, “ Pity them not” instead of 
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“Slay them not.” The other is cix. 6-15, which, it is argued, are the words of 
enemies. Such quotations occur, xxxv. 21, xlii. 3, xli. 8. The change from the 
plural to the singular is noticeable. In ver. 5 the Psalmist says, “‘ They rewarded 
me with hatred for my love”; it would be strange if this love turned all at once into 
the opposite. In ver. 4 he speaks of praying. Does his prayer continue in curses ? 
In ver, 16 the Psalmist speaks again, and it is remarkable how naturally ver. 16 
joins on to ver. 5. It is true that in ver. 16 the Psalmist speaks of his enemies in 
the singular, one probably representing the body. And if vers. 6-15 are taken as 
the words of the enemy, they are an excellent illustration of the “ mouth of the 
wicked ” and “‘ words of hatred ” in vers. 2, 3. 

The ordinary apologies are then examined. It is not enough to refer to the 
imperfection of Old Testament morality, nor is there any hint that the imprecations 
are meant only for the utterly obdurate. Calvin alleges the regal position and 
authority of the Psalmist. This assumes the Davidic authorship, which is more and 
more limited in our days. And even in psalms of Davidic origin the expressions go 
beyond mere judicial utterances. Even if rulers punish, it should be with a reluct- 
ance, which is not always apparent here. As to the spirit in which punishment 
should be inflicted, there is no difference between rulers and subjects. Again, there 
is little resemblance between these psalms and prophetic threatenings. In the latter 
everything is objective; the Lord speaks; the prophet is His organ. Here the 
subjective is prominent ; the speaker’s feelings gush forth in lyric song. If it could 
be proved that the motive is zeal for God’s honour, this would be a valid defence of a 
kind. Even then a zeal, which overlooked or excluded the possibility of the 
sinner’s conversion, would be imperfect. We see, indeed, that the Psalmist connects 
his own cause with God’s (lxix. 9, cxxx. 9, 21, cxix. 139, xlii. 10). Still, God’s cause 
is not always the chief thought; sometimes it is not even mentioned ; and simply to 
assume that it is the motive, because the Psalmist is one of God’s people, is arbitrary. 
In short, the personal is far more prominent than the Divine. Another defence is 
that these Psalms are assertions of the Divine righteousness. Undoubtedly this 
truth is constantly emphasized. But what we have now to do with is, not the 
insistence on sin, guilt, and holiness, but the personal element. Righteousness is 
asserted in other than the imprecatory psalms, and in them the antithesis always is— 
God and the world, not—I and my foes. The Psalmist is speaking in his own case. 
When confessing his own sins, he invokes God’s mercy ; when denouncing the sins of 
his enemies, he invokes God's justice. Why such a distinction? Either both should 
be treated in the same way, or he should rather seek mercy for others and justice for 
himself. It will scarcely be held that his own sins were smaller than those of his 
enemies, or that different psalmists utter the two kinds of psalms. One and the 
same psalm often contains prayers of both kinds (vi., xxxv., xl.). 


It would seem from all this that apology must be abandoned and the case given 
up. Isitso? Let us remember that there are many acts in the Old Testament 
which breathe the spirit of these psalms. In these cases we must distinguish 
between the spirit of the Jewish nation and the spirit of Divine revelation and its 
organs. God often rebukes His people for their crimes, and prophets often shame 
the Israelites by the virtues of the heathen. The crime of the Baal-priests, slain by 
Elijah, was high treason. Nor must it be forgotten on the other side that the germ 
of the New Testament love of enemies is already present in the Old Testament. 
See such passages as Exod. xxiii. 2; Lev. xix. 18; Ezek. xxxiii. 11; Job xxxi. 29; 
Prov. xxiv. 17; also Ps. vii. 4, xxxv. 12 ff., xxxviii. 20, li. 15, ‘ that sinners may be 
converted unto thee.” 
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Here we seem to have a contradiction. Ilow are we to expiain it? ‘I would 
put one question: How if the imprecations were not really such, but only seem to 
be?” This is aot as strange as it may appear at first sight. Read Ps. xliv. 9 ff. to 
ver. 23, ‘* Awake, why sleepest thou, 0 Lord?” This reminds us of Elijah’s irony, 
with the difference that here all is deadly earnest. ‘But how these groans, issuing 
from the time of the Maccabean tribulation, are to be understood, who does not 
see?” How terrible are Lear’s curses on his daughters! But we also remember the 
ingratitude of the daughters. Here there seems to be one key to the psalms in 
question. We must give full weight to the outrages of the enemy and the impression 
on the Psalmist’s mind. ‘Let us make clear the effect on the heart. The under- 
standing sees the danger, feeling is crushed and sad, the will seeks an outlet from 
these depths of woe. Deliverance,—deliverance from such perils—this wish fills his 
soul. ‘Save me, help me, be not far from me, cast me not away,’ how often this 
comes in the psalms! The longing for deliverance is the guiding motive in the 
imprecatory psalms. This is the Psalmist’s aim in the first instance. Certainly he is 
grieved when God's honour is attacked; but he desires deliverance above all. And 
the desire for destruction? We may perhaps say, they state the means of 
deliverance. Yet this is not quite correct, for means suppose a choice, which 
however is excluded; but when we say provisionally ‘means,’ we must further ask, 
Why just these means? If he really knew no other means for his deliverance 
but the destruction of his enemies, why does he not leave it to God to carry out the 
deliverance in a gentler way? The reason is simply this: he is under the necessity 
of conceiving of his deliverance in’ this way by the destruction of his enemies; hence 
the imprecations are the form which the prayer for salvation assumes. Thus the 
expressions in regard to the destruction of his enemies, which have so ill a sound, are 
nothing but the deliverance vividly anticipated in spirit. The Psalmist cannot 
express himself otherwise.” 


In order to understand this we musi observe the Psalmist’s circle of ideas. He 
very often compares his enemies to the powers of nature and to wild beasts. There 
is no need to quote instances, they are so abundant. ‘ In what connection do these 
conceptions stand with his desires for deliverance? He does not find himself, when 
using these images, in the position of free choice; and consequently his imprecations, 
strictly taken, are not to be regarded as issuing from free choice. It would therefore 
be utterly wrong to see in the comparisons a spontaneous play of free imagination, as 
if the Psalmist had just pleased to use these imuges, but that he might have omitted 
them. No, he could not but use these comparisons, for more than comparisons are in 
question. The foes he compares to rivers, the devouring earth, serpents, lions, &c., 
are not merely pictured by such parables, they really are this to him; of course, not 
in the gross sense of the word, as if the magic wand of Circe had touched them to his 
fancy, but in the sense that to his imagination the strength and rage of the ox or lion 
was embodied in the foe. Or the foe appears to him like a power of nature. But 
how is this possible? It may be that the affliction, aggravated by false friends and 
furious foes, burst with all violence upon him. The greatness of the anguish, that 
crushing feeling, exerts immense pressure on the power of imagination, the circle of 
ideas is narrowed. One idea stands there—a giant figure—other ideas sinking below 
the horizon: a monster, a lion, this the foe is to him. Shall he seek to win these 
powers which are inaccessible to all reason? Can the wild dogs change their mind ? 
Now the bulls of Bashan surround him, lions are on the watch for him, a serpent 
glides with poisonous tongue. ‘ Break their teeth in their mouth ;’ such is the cry 
wrung from his breast. How could he speak otherwise, how else in such straita 
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frame his prayer for help? ‘ Destroy them and spare not!’ Very intelligible is 
such a wish. Is the destruction of such powers, which are inaccessible to reason, to 
be regretted ?” And yet although we can understand such language in view of the 
difference between the two Testaments, a Christian poet cannot adopt it. Only 
exceptional circumstances can justify Milton’s “ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered 
saints!” 

The terrible passage, Ps. cxxxvii. 19, is explained in a similar way. The 
Psalmist’s imagination is impressed with the deadly hate and wrong of Babylon and 
Edom. They said, “ Rase it, rase it.” The young generation has suffered with the 
old. “ And now before the Psalmist’s eye the time of suffering and exile stretches 
along. Like one hostile column behind another the future generation, still in child- 
hood, stands before his mental vision, and in his excited state the remembrance of 
barbarous cruelties forces from him the cry, ‘ Happy, &c.’” 

It may be objected that these psalms must have been composed either before or 
after feeling had reached its climax, and in this case the explanation from intense 
feeling falls to the ground. Not necessarily. Often in the height of danger the mind 
is clear and the heart cool. It is when the danger is past that imagination becomes 
active. ‘Then winged fancy comes with its vast creations, filling the soul with 
anguish and groans. So we conceive the Psalmist composing these psalms in the 
twilight of imaginative thought.” 

“Let us put a question to the writer of these psalms. We doubt not, we say to 
him, that, like Ezekiel, you believe that God has no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked; we have discovered in a psychological way how you expressed yourself as 
you have done, but we would ask you this, Why have you so emphasized this side of 
your inner life, why have you recorded such longings so often for the after-world ? 
He will answer, He could not do otherwise, nor did he wish; his human will followed 
the Divine; for in these passages the absolute contrast between human frailty and 
God’s power finds expression in grand style. Deo soli gloria! He is floating in a sea 
of troubles. There is no plank to hold by; in himself-he has no strength, he must 
sink, he is alone, his friends have forsaken him, and his enemies, to whose good 
feeling he cannot of course appeal, he cannot even trust so far as to believe that they 
would rightly use their freedom if God sought to convert them. Juike a nature- 
power, like an elementary force, they stand over against him; earthly things give 
him no help, from the heavenly alone he has to look for everything.” The writer tells 
us how he had omitted this class of psalms from his public teaching, and that his 
attention was called to them by observing that the Anglican Church used them in its 
services, and that the Reformed Churches of the continent did not stumble at them. 
He also reminds us how in 1687 the Waldenses marched into Geneva, after fearful 
suffering, singing the seventy-fourth psalm. 


THe Messtanic Hore 1n THE PsatTeR. By Dr. Bernard Stave, Giessen 
(Zeitschr. fiir Theol. u. Kirche, 1892, No. 5).—Dr. Stade is a well-known leader of 
the Old Testament advanced school of criticism. The substitution of “* Messianic 
hope” for “‘ Messianic prediction” is intentional and significant. It is not denied 
thai the idea of designed reference to a future Messiah is part and parcel of the old 
Jewish interpretation, though discarded by post-Christian Judaism, and also of the 
teaching of the Apostles and Jesus. It passed over from these sources to the 
Christian Church. Modern critics ‘derive and explain” Christ’s holding the idea 
“from His human development.” It is said to be not binding on us. The “ typical 
Messianic interpretation ” is dismissed as a compromise characteristic of a time of 
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transition. Having said enough to indicate the writer’s standpoint, it will be useful 
to note the positive teaching of his able essay. 

The starting-point is that the ruling idea in the days of Jesus was, not that of 
definite predictions, but that of the Messianic hope generally, i.e., the expectation of 
a kingdom of God to be set up on earth which should redress all wrongs, and justify 
man’s faith in God’s wisdom and righteousness. ‘ The faith that this kingdom of 
God, prepared in heaven, will soon appear on earth, keeps the people patient under 
the yoke of the law. It makes it possible for them to endure the conflict of faith 
with the real state of things.” The primary feature of the Psalter, also, is not 
prediction, but the utterance of the Church’s confidence and hope. They are 
primarily religious songs, sung in the daily service of the second temple, correspond- 
ing under this aspect to our hymns which express the substance of religious doctrine 
in the language of devotion. They are a reply to God’s call through law and 
prophets. “In this case the question to be put is, not, Is a prediction of the 
Messiah to be found in this or that psalm? but, In the Psalter, in which the Church 
confesses its faith, do we find the confidence expressed that a great catastrophe is 
approaching which will introduce the Divine kingdom foretold by prophets?” ‘“ To 
the question thus stated the answer is, The piety which finds expression in the psalms 
just as much takes its character from the Messianic hope as that of New Testament 
days. It cherishes its faith in God and His government, it seals the world-wide 
calling of the Church, it is the Church’s stay and staff in its pilgrimage through 
history. In its deep distress it cries to its God to fulfil His promises, and appear to 
judge the world. In the confident expectation of the latter it submits to the heathen’s 
scorn of the idea of retribution. It becomes conscious of the unique greatness of 
its God, assured that one day every knee shall bow before Him. Hence the Messianic 
faith appears almost regularly in the liturgical worship of God. All temporal suffer- 
ing is regarded as the final test which will precede revolution in the world’s history, 
and bring about the glorifying of Israel. Hence the strain so often changes suddenly 
from complaint to rejoicing over the deliverance come. Nay, not a few psalms are 
transferred straight into the time of the kingdom, describes its blessings as the events 
by which itis ushered in. The history of the Messianic idea explains the fact that 
the figure of the Messianic King is not so prominent in the expectation as in New 
Testament days. Yet the expectation of the Messianic King finds in various ways 
most definite expression.” 

Dr. Stade then groups the psalms in classes according to the particular form 
which the Messianic idea takes in them, premising that his elaborate exposition is 
merely a selection from a rich field. Parallels are occasionally introduced from 
prophetic teaching, especially in its later form, which is said to be a “reproduction” 
of older prophetic ideas. ‘“ As much in prophecy is only put into a right light by 
comparison with the Psalms, so again it sheds rich light upon the Psalms.” 

1. The first group is that in which “ the Messianic faith expresses itself in the 
form of a prayer or desire addressed to God that He would at last appear in judgment 
and bring to an end the suffering of the good.” Psalms vili., xiii., xxii., xxxv., lvii., 
lix., Ixviii., Ixxiv., lxxxiii., Ixxxv., xe., xciv., Cvi.-cix., Cxv., Cxxiii., ¢xxvi., Cxxx., 
exliv. belong to this class. ‘The longing in these Psalms is not always expressed 
with the same urgency. They differ also considerably in tone, according as, along 
with the preysz2 o¢ desire, complaint of the suffering of the good, their trust in God, 
praise of God, or several of these lines of thought find expressicu. I therefore put 
first psalms which lament before God the sutfering of the Church, and then psalms 
usually described as accusing psalms or prayers against fces. I intend to show that 
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they can only be understood in their full sense when the connection of the complaint 
and prayer with the Messianic faith is recognized.” 

The language of Ps. vii. is very clear. If the introduction (ver. 1) and the 
assertion of innocence (vers. 8-5) might be taken as the words of an individual, ver. 
6 f. shows that in reality the affliction of the Church is meant. Jehovah is to 
deliver the Church by the general judgment (vers. 6,7) Ver. 8 expresses the con- 
fidence that God will do this. The assertion of personal innocence (ver. 8) is said to 
be a mark of post-Exilic times. “It was a common practice from the days of 
Deutero-Isaiah to represent the relation of Israel, which keeps God’s commands, to 
the heathen, who know them not, as a judicial trial which will end in the last judg- 
ment in Israel’s favour ” (Isa. iv. 9). ‘ And if the words, ‘ Arise,’ &c. (ver. 6), contain 
by reason of the connection in which they stand, a summons to Jehovah seated 
passively on His heavenly throne to arise and appear on earth to judgment, we may 
ask whether there is not an allusion to this in psalms which contain the same or a 
like summons without express reference to the last judgment?” It is significant also 
that Ps. vii. like Ps. xxxv. ends with praise of God’s righteousness; cf. beginning 
and end in both cases. 

“Ps. xxxv. shows that by reason of the Messianic hope the Church, despite 
its affliction, will not lose its hope in God, and on this account will not cease from 
His praise, for the prayer to God to come to judgment is followed by the lament of 
the Church over its wretched state and the outrage and scorn it has to endure. On 
the other hand, Ps. xxii., in which also the prayer for the beginning of the last 
judgment, confidence in God’s help, and lament over present suffering stand side by 
side, advances from complaint to prayer. From the deepest anguish the Church 
cries to its God, who hears it not. It reminds Him of His dealings with the fathers, 
and depicts the hopeless state in which it now is. Then follows the prayer (vers. 
19-21). But vers. 22 ff. at once pass to praise of God, who has helped the oppressed 
one and heard his cry. Vers. 26, 27 express the confidence that the oppressed will 
enjoy the blessings of the Messianic kingdom, ana the expectation of the conversion 
of the heathen, for ‘the kingdom is the Lord’s, and He rules over the heathen’” 
(ver. 29). Of Ps. Ixxxv. it is said, “It is peculiar, and puts the Messianic sense of 
this psalm beyond doubt, that the prayer starts from the fact thit Jehovah has 
brought the exile to an end (vers. 1 ff.), which denotes, according to prophetic 
teaching, the beginning of the Messianic kingdom, and that he appeals to the Divine 
promises (ver. 8), draws from them the assurance of rejoicing (ver. 9), and concludes 
with a description of the approach of the Messianic kingdom and its blessings.” An 
analysis of the other psalms reveals the presence of the same elements—complaint, 
prayer for the judgment, confidence, praise—in varying order and proportion. 
Ps. exliv. is of special interest. ‘In it we meet for the first time with a psalm in 
which the expectation of a king of the Messianic kingdom of David’s house is 
inserted in the Messianic hope. For if God snatches David His servant (ver. 10) 
from the evil sword, David is to be interpreted, as in the prophetic passages (Ezek. 
xxxiv. 23 f., Hosea iii. 5) of the Messianic king of David’s house. A parallel in 
substance is Zech. ix. 9. The Messianic King enters Zion on an ass’s foal as Prince 
of peace after His righteousness has been demonstrated by the victory bestowed on 
Eim by God.” 

2. The last instance leads on to a second group, in which is found “ the specific 
prayer for the restoration of the Davidie royal house, i.e., the appearance of the 
Messianic King” (Psalms xviii., lxxii., lxxxix., exxxii.). In Ps. exxxii. the Church 
still misses the ruler of David’s race who is to restore its ancient glory, and reminds 
God of David’s merits in founding the temple. In ver. 8 also it prays the Lord to 
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enter His temple, the signal for the beginning of Messiah’s kingdom. Ps. lxxxix. also 
appeals to the premises once given to David. Nevertheless, God has cast off David's 
house (vers. 89-46). This also is the fate of the Church (ver. 47). The Messianic 
Psalm (xviii.) also ends with the expectation of David’s house being restored. ‘ The 
objections against ver. 50 belonging to the psalm seem to be of little importance, and 
for us, who are studying the Psalter, they do not come into account.” ‘ The 
supplication for the king and his government, which we find in Ps. lxxii., cannot well 
be applied to a historical king, unless we suppose that his government was expected 
to grow into the Messianic kingdom, which is at least not impossible, considering the 
vivid character of the emotions, to which other psalms also bear witness. The 
expectations, however, connected with the rule of this king, rather suggest the 
Messianic King, and a comparison with Isa. ix. 1 ff., and especially xi. 1 ff., confirm 
a aaraee A prophetic parallel to ver. 8 is Zech. ix. 10; to ver. 9 ff., Isa. xviii.” 

8. A similar group is that in which “ faith in the Messianic future is expressed 
without a direct prayer to God to introduce it.. The same modifications occur as in 
the former cases.” Psalms lx., lxix., lxxv., lxxvii., xevi., cii., cxiii., cxxxv., exxxviii., 
exl., cxlix., belong to this class. In psalms of complaint in this group the Messianic 
hope appears as the comfort raising the Church above the misery of the present; in 
psalms of praise and thanksgiving it is the ground of praise (see the first in Psalms 
cii., exl., lx., lxix.; the second in cxxxv., lxxv.). In Ps. exiii., the first of the Hallel- 
Psalms (cxiii.-cxviii.), the Messianic reference is less clear. ‘Yet the older 
expositors, with Hengstenberg, were perhaps right in interpreting vers. 7-9 in a 
Messianic sense ; only here there ig no prophecy, but the expression of the Church’s 
faith.” Isa. lxv. 6 supplies a commentary on Ps. cxlix. The analysis given of this 
group does not present many special features. 

‘The psalms hitherto considered prove that the Church is inclined to look at the 
situation in which it is found, its political and social state, in the light of the 
Messianic hcpe. It regards the affliction under which it groans as a stage to its 
glorification ; it expects deliverance from the affliction from the revolution in-the 
world’s history which will begin with the Divine judgment; and it has the feeling 
that the catastrophe, the wrath of God, will cease any moment. All this means that 
the Messianic hope is the foremost religious interest. Lut this sense of the Messianic 
hope is still more plainly evinced by a number of psalms which merely allude to it in 
general expressions without directly formulating it. Expositors usually mistake the 
meaning of these psalms in finding in them a prayer for help or the expression of 
confidence in God’s help; they overlook that in them the reference is not to Divine 
help in general, but to a quite definite kina of help, the help Israel expects from the 
last judgment.” There are three ways of ascertaining whether the special sense of 
such general expressions is Messianic. ‘‘ We may inquire whether the same phrases 
refer to the Messianic hope in other psalms; we may study the psalm before us to 
see whether the rest of its contents makes such a reference probable; we may bring 
parallels from the prophetical books. If we find the first, this will be the more 
conclusive, as the Psalter plainly presents a self-contained world of thought and a 
fixed phraseology; the second generally yields but an uncertain result; all the 
stronger, on the other hand, will be the evidence of the third. Generally all three 
will combine, our confidence in the cogency of the proof being thus strengthened.” 
These points are then illustrated with much fulness of detail. Such phrases as 
‘“‘ Arise, Jehovah,” ‘‘ Awake, why sleepest thou, Jehovah?” ‘“ Hasten to me, hasten 
to my help,” “ Jehovah will be gracious to us,” “ Deliver me,” ‘‘ Heal my soul,” 
“He will not keep silence,” ‘Keep not silence,” are shown to have Messianic 
connections both in the Psalms and the Prophets. (Conclusion to follow.) 

























































CURRENT FRENCH THOUGHT. 


Tae Jewish Inga or Pre-Existence. By A. Wasnitz (Revue de Théologie).—We 
have on previous occasions examined the various explanations given by disciples of : 
the school of Ritschl of the passages in the fourth Gospel in which Jesus speaks of 
His pre-existence. We now wish to give some account of the most recent explana- 
tion of these utterances as given by the theologian Beyschlag in the first volume of 
his work on the Theology of the New Testament, which was published at the close of | 
1891. 

According to Beyschlag, the idea of pre-existence was familiar to the society in 
which Jesus moved. Everything which was regarded as of Divine institution was ‘ 
thought of as having its prototype in heaven before it was manifested on earth. 
Such was the case with the heavenly tabernacle spoken of in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (viii. 5), with the heavenly Jerusalem spoken of in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (iv. 26), and in the Apocalypse (xxi. 10), and also with the kingdom of ' 
heaven described by Jesus Himself as having been prepared from the foundation 
of the world (Matt. xxv. 34). Must not, therefore, the Messiah, the personal Head 
of that kingdom, have been regarded by the contemporaries of Jesus as one who 
would have enjoyed the same pre-existence? It is in accordance with this idea that 
Jesus, who claimed to be the Messiah, spoke of His place in the Divine plan which 
governed the history of His people. This is how He was able to say that He had 
existed before Abraham. It may, of course, be objected that according to this 
explanation the pre-existence spoken of was merely ideal or imaginary; whiie in the 
passages referred to a real personal pre-existence is clearly asserted, as Beyschlag 
himself admits. To this objection he replies by saying that it is based upon the 
erroneous supposition that we have before us the precise words which Jesus used, 
ané that it imports into the Biblical idea of pre-existence a modern distinction which 
is quite foreign to it. The suggestion that the fourth evangelist has not accurately 
reproduced the words used by Jesus must be set aside. It is a question which canrot 
be discussed in the presence of the definite text. If we were to admit the suggestion, 
the whole matter would have to be given up as not having any sure foundation or 
raison d’étre. But apart from this question, let us examine the position taken up by 
Beyschlag with regard to the idea of pre-existence held by the contemporaries of 
Jesus. Is his position well founded? 

If we examine impartially the information we have as to the Jewish belief in the 
time of Christ regarding the pre-existence of the heavenly tabernacle, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the kingdom of heaven, and the Messiah, we come to a totally different 
conclusion from that which he holds. According to this teaching, it was not as mere 
ideal prototypes that these objects named were pre-existent, but rather as visible, 
tangible realities—as material realities, in a word. Thus with regard to the heavenly 
tabernacle and the heavenly Jerusalem, for example, passages in the Talmud and the 
Midrashim prove to us that they were expected to descend from heaven at the time 
of the estublishment of the Messianic kingdom in Palestine, and that this descent 
was regarded as of a literal kind. This belief was based on prophetical texts, such 
as those contained in Ezekiel (xl.-xlviii.), Isaiah (liv. 11, et seq. 1x.), Haggai (ii. 7-9), 
and Zechariah (ii. 6-17). Thus it is that in the Apocalypse of Baruch the heavenly 
Jerusalem is described as existing in the terrestrial paradise before the fall of Adam, 
and as having been carried away together with the terrestrial paradise itself, to be 
preserved in heaven at the time of that fall. Later on Abraham sees it in a night 
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vision, as does Moses also on Mount Sinai. The Apocalypse of Esdras relates a 
similar experience (4 Esdras x. 44-50). As any one can see, the language of these 
pseudo-epigraphical writings leave no doubt as to the character of Jewish opinions 
on this matter in the time of Christ. The same ideas are found in the clder part of 
the Book of Enoch, which dates from before the Christian era. There, too, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, “the new house,” is to appear on earth in place of the old 
—it is to be brought down by God Himself, and its glory is to be far beyond that 
of the old (xliii. 6, xc. 28, 29). The Talmudical descriptions, and those of the 
Midrashim, too, depict at great length the material splendour of the new Jerusalem 
as actually present in heaven before descending to the earth. Other texts show us 
the same city as existing in the fourth heaven, together with the temple, and the 
altar on which the archangel Michael offers sacrifice daily. 

It results from these proofs that the Jewish conception of the pre-existence of 
heavenly things, which were to be revealed in later times, was not, as Beyschlag 
represents it, of an idealistic, but essentially of a realistic character. The passagcs 
in Jewish literature here referred to show us the manner in which the contemporaries 
of Jesus regarded the pre-existence of the kingdom of heaven and of the Messiah, 
who was its Head. The very expression, “‘ kingdom of heaven,” is evidence that 
that which it designates was regarded as something coming down from heaven, 
that is to say, as having existed in heaven before it was founded on earth. Thus 
it is that in the description of the final judgment Jesus speaks of it as having been 
prepared by His .Father for the blessed from the foundation of the world (Matt. 
xxv. 84). This conception is also to be connected with the vision of Daniel 
(vii. 13, 14), in which a kingdom desecnds from heaven, together with a personage like 
a son of man, whom Jewish opinion of the time of Jesus identified with the Messiah. 
The Messiah, therefore, was regarded as having been pre-existent in heaven in a real 
and personal manner, just as a visible or material pre-existence was ascribed to 
the kingdom of which He was the Head. This was, it cannot be denied, the teaching 
of the portion of the Apocalypse of Enoch, which dates back to the time of Herod 
the Great, and of the Similitudes of Enoch. In them the Messiah, the Son of Man, 
is clearly represented as having been personally pre-existent with God before the 
creation of the sun and of the stars. No doubt, therefore, can remain as to the 
sense in which the doctrine of pre-existence was understood by those to whom Jesus 
spoke. How can we believe that if Jesus claimed for Himself to have been pre- 
existent, and used the same language as His contemporaries in speaking of that 
state, He attached a totally different meaning to the word from that in which they 
understood it—that He meant by it merely predestination in the Divine mind or 
in the Divine purpose relative to the Jewish people? All the analogies of the most 
ancient Jewish teaching and of that in the time of Jesus concerning the pre-existence 
of the Messiah protest against the modern spiritualizing interpretation of Beyschlag 
and of those who follow his example. The exegesis on which it is based is controlled 
by personal opinions or prejudices, and is anti-scientific to the last degree. 


Tue Devtero-Isatan. L. Gautrer (Revue Chrétienne).—In examining carefully 
the book of the prophet Isaiah it is impossible to overlook the absence of any 
connecting link between the first thirty-nine chapters and the last twenty-seven. In 
the first part of the work we come across the name of the prophet from time to time, 
his individuality and that of his contemporaries are displayed to us, and mention is 
made of the kingdom of Samaria and of the great Assyrian power. In the second 
part, on the contrary, the names of the prophet and of personages and kingdoms of 
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the eighth century are completely wanting. Besides this, the first part is concluded 
by a historical fragment, dealing with various facts concerning the reign of Hezekiah 
and the ministry of Isaiah, and reproducing almost word for word a passage in 
2 Kings (xviii.-xx.), just as the prophecies of Jeremiah close with an extract from the 
same book. The section that contains this historical passage (Isa. xxxvi.-xxxix.) has 
all the appearance of being an appendix, marking the close of the book. It is there- 
fore quite permissible to ask if the last twenty-seven chapters, which are anonymous, 
and which come after the narrative portion, are necessarily by the author of the 
collection which precedes them, and to which they are at present attached? It is 
not a question of authenticity, since these chapters do not profess to be from the pen 
of Isaiah. The case is somewhat similar to that of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
New Testament. This latter follows immediately upon the Epistles of St. Paul; it 
has certain resemblances to them and differences from them; though it does not 
profess to be by St. Paul, it was long attributed to him, and at the present day the 
number of theologians who consider him to have been the author of it is extremely 
small. In the case of Isa. xl.-lxvi. the question was raised last century by 
Doederlein, who was the first to ascribe the authorship of these chapters to a writer 
during the period of the Exile. This solution of the problem has gradually made its 
way until it has come to be held by many orthodox theologians in the present day: 
It is called, in the current language of modern: criticism, the hypothesis of the 
Deutero-Isaiah, or of the Second Isaiah. 

The arguments in favour of this hypothesis are manifold. Without doing more 
than mentioning the fact that the later part of the book of Isaiah differs very 
markedly in vocabulary and style from the earlier part, we would point out that a 
very strong argument in favour of a twofold authorship is to be found in the different 
historical situations alluded to in the respective sections of the work. The political 
horizon of the Deutero-Isaiah is certainly that of the Exile. Babylonia is the back- 
ground, and the persons he addresses are the Jews in captivity. He speaks of 
Jerusalem as a city in ruins, of Judea as a country laid waste and depopulated, and 
of the pride and pomp of Babylon as present realities. Cyrus, the famous warrior 
and successful general, is for him a living hero; he hails his first exploits with joy, 
and anticipates a sreater future as yet instore for him. Those who deny the theory 
of a twofold authorship have a very unsatisfactory explanation of these facts. They 
say that Isaiah in thought, in imagination, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
was, as it were, transported into the future. The ruin of his country, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the carrying away of his people into captivity became to him 
realities of the present moment. And so his words were addressed, not as in the 
earlier part of his career, to his contemporaries, but to their descendants in exile a 
hundred and fifty years later. This explanation of matters has the air of being a 
desperate expedient. There is no parallel case of a prophet thus devoting one half of 
his activity to his own generation and one half to posterity; on the contrary, the 
prophets have in view an actual contemporaneous audience, capable of being touched 
and moved by messages and declarations which concern it directly. We feel as we 
read these chapters that they ‘are addressed to the exiles in Babylon, and as Isaiah 
belongs to an earlier epoch, we find it more reasonable to ascribe this part of the 
prophetic book to another writer than to think of !saiah’s ministry being prolonged to 
@ period far beyond the date of his death. 

A fourth argument in favour of a twofold authorship is to be found in the 
difference between the theological ideas of the two writers. Both have the same 
faith, and are prophets of the same God, but their personalities are quite distinctly 
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marked, and the circumstances in which they find themselves are utterly diverse, the 
one from the other. The one exercises his ministry in Jerusalem, the other in the 
land of exile: the one at the court of the kings of Judah, the other among the Jews 
who are subject to a foreign yoke; in the one case Jerusalem, the temple, and its 
worship are still in existence, in the other, they have all disappeared, and have given 
place to a totally different kind of life. And not only so, but we have in the prophet 
Jeremiah a link of connection between Isaiah and his anonymous successor. The 
ministry of Jeremiah in Jerusalem among a people over whom punishment ix 
impending, the manner in which he speaks of the calamity which is soon to burst 
upon them, and the attitude he takes up towards their superstitious attachment to 
the temple, are scarcely intelligible if he and his contemporaries had in their 
possession the collected prophecies of Isaiah, describing the Exile, not as a possible 
contingency, but as an accomplished fact. Our belief that the author of Isa. xl.-lxvi. 
was acquainted with the prophecies of Jeremiah is attended by none of the difficulties 
that lie in the way of those who hold that Jeremiah was acquainted with the twenty- 
seven chapters in question, for there can be little doubt that the two writers were not 
independent of each other. 

Such, in brief, are the principal reasons which have led critics to reject the 
traditional opinion concerning the authorship of the second part of this book, an’ to 
support the hypothesis of a second Isaiah who lived during the period of the Exile. 

M. Gautier then proceeds to show, in @ very luminous and interesting manner, 
how these chapters become more significant and clear when they are set in their true 
historical position, and that without losing anything of their religious value. 


CURRENT DUTCH THOUGHT. 


Some Lreapine THoucuts IN THE TeEacHING or Jesus. By G. L. van Loon 
(Bibliotheek van moderne Theologie en Letterkunde. 13 dl. 2° st.).—One would be 
glad to possess greater historical certainty regarding the details of the life of Jesus; 
and when the word “ Myth” or “‘ Legend ” is found written over more than one New 
Testament narrative, not a few are smitten with the fear that the image of Jesus 
Himself may yet be swept away. This craving for historical certainty must have 
been current even among the earliest Churches; and it was from it that in those 
Churches there arose a prejudice against Paul, who was looked upon as inferior to 
those who had been Apostles before him, because these had had intercourse with Jesus 
and were in a position to suoply information regarding Him. And who would seek 
to blame this desire for historical certainty, or even to look upon it as unaccountable ? 
And yet it must not be forgotten that although we knew more of Jesus than is 
actually the case, equal importance is not to be attached to every feature of His 
person and life. All that came to Jesus from without and that happened to Him 
externally ; whatever is not a revelation of His inward spiritual life; all that, taken 
at its best, can only have a historical and not a religious interesé ior Christian piety. 
For the influence of a personality depends upor what is essential to it; and in the 
case of Jesus the essential thing is the Spirit that was in Him; the exalted godlike 
truths in which He lived and by which He was, as it were, permeated—truths which 
He, as the expression of His inmost being, proclaimed, and which, if they were 
implanted in the world, would become purifying and sanctifying forces therein, 
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It is the life-verities in the teaching of Jesus that lead up to a knowledge of His 
person, and that continually give occasion to the thoughtful to exclaim: How excel- 
lent, how full of translucent goodness and purity must the spring have been from which 
these waters of life flowed! The pure heart of Jesus made Him see all the more 
clearly the things of the Spirit. The clear view of the pure soul enabled Him to 
make discoveries which would have been impossible to lofty speculation or to deep 
reasoning. Humanity has inquired searchingly and gropingly for genuine religion. 
To one person it is worship—the paying of tribute from time to time to the Divine 
Being. To another it is a painful asceticism; to others, again, either a senseless 
enthusiasm or a passive quietism. But to Jesus religion was life in that holy love 
which is the consequence of belief in the holy love of God. 

The Jewish scribes endeavoured to find out what was the chief commandment 
among the enactments of the Old Testament. And having set to work, one declared 
it to be the withholding from all unclean foods, detailing with petty minuteness from 
what one ought to refrain. Another declared it to be the study of the law; and yet 
another the keeping holy of the Sabbath day. What does Jesus do in the midst of 
all this littlemindedness, so chilling in itself, and so hurtful to the highest life ? 
Jesus reads into the religious traditions of His race two precepts—separated from 
each other in the Old Testament and without connection—the one in Deuteronomy 
vi. 5, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind’; and the other in Leviticus xix. 18, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” “He, being full of love and finding the power of His life in 
love, seizes these two commandments, unites them, and uses them as the corner- 
stones of the temple of God. 

Where is the place in which the Godhead reveals Himself? Thus has created 
humanity inquired after God, searching and groping like blind men for the wall. 
And the heathen point to the temples where the gods gave their oracles; and the 
Jew to the parchment rolls of the Old Testament, where Jehovah caused His law to 
be written in the Hebrew tongue. Jesus, on the contrary, lived in the conviction 
that where the better part of man’s nature—mercy and forgiveness—show them- 
selves, there a glimpse is enjoyed of the nature of God, in whose image men are 
created; and therefore Jesus sees in the purified human heart the place where the 
Godhead reveals Himself. 

What is man? Such has been the question of humanity. Ancient wisdom, in 
its despair, called him “the dream of a shadow,” weak, fragile, and tender. The 
earliest document of the Old Testament rises higher and describes man as created 
after the image of God. But 'to Jesus man is still more than “the image of God”; 
man, according to Him, is “the child of God’’—not of foreign origin or of foreign 
matter, but sprung from God's own being, spirit from God’s Spirit, and therefore 
destined for moral perfection and to be the object of God’s good pleasure. 

At the coming of the “‘ kingdom,” for which the fathers longed, Israel flattered 
itself that the heathen would be broken in pieces like a potter’s vessel,-and that Israel 
would wield the sceptre. Jesus also lays hold of the idea of a “kingdom ;” but with 
Him it becomes the most lofty ideal. God, who is love, shall rule in every heart, 
and thus shall men obtain the power to transform the earth into a home of brothers 
and sisters. To further that “ kingdom of God” in all circles of humanity, in the 
family, in society, in the state, is the calling of Christianity. = , 

But it takes a long time for a great principle to permeate humanity, and it has 
been left to our own age, rather than any previous one, to emphasize the difference 
between inquiry into the historical origin of Christianity and appreciation of its 
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religious value. And the making of this distinction is necessary if Protestantism is to 
remain consistent. The Ten Commandments of the Old Testament are excellent; 
every Christian conscience approves of them, and recognizes that even Christians are 
called upon to hold sacred what, in the name of Jehovah, was enforced upon the 
Israelites. Excellent also and great are the religious blessings of Christianity: the 
repose and enjoyment associated with the idea of being God’s child; the confidence 
that nothing can happen contrary to God’s will; the freedom in all trouble and 
anxiety to call upon Him as Father; these, and many others, are blessings intended 
for all. But this glorious prerogative of the just is a certainty of quite a different 
kind from the certainty after which the historical inquirer strives when by scientific 
research he endeavours to make sure that all this Christlikeness has indeed proceeded 
from the person of that Jesus who was born in Palestine more than eighteen centuries 
ago. 

The historical belief in this person is not so uncertain as some people suppose. 
The magnificent ideas themselves point to an original, creative personality. But 
human reason is fallible and shortsighted, and it is with but halting steps that it 
draws near to truth. This the historical inquirer discovers when he sets himself to 
the difficult task of deciphering the birth-certificate of Christianity. That being so, 
ought one to feel offended when in this path a false step is taken? Should one look 
with mistrust upon the operations of this historical criticism when its results do not 
satisfy the feelings? Jesus taught His disciples something better. In His remarks 
in Matt. xii. 32, where He makes a distinction between mistaken words spoken 
against the “Son of Man” and blasphemous words spoken against the “ Holy 
Ghost,” Jesus has in the main indicated the boundary-line which marks the separa- 
tion between theology on the one side and religion on the other — between the 
knowledge of the things concerning the Son of Man, which is the aim of the historical 
part of theology, and the knowledge of the things of the Holy Ghost, which it is the 
duty of every man as a religious being to possess. But even Protestantism, which 
left Rome in order to return to the Master, has not comprehended Him. He stood 
too high for that, and the vision was too dim to see exactly whither He pointed. 
Protestantism at its rise started from an act of conscience; it made its appeal to 
conscience; and nevertheless it has brought into its confession of faith all sorts 
of things as to which conscience is silent, and which stand in no relation at all to 
the religious-moral life upon which conscience insists. It will be well, therefore, for 
our age constantly to return to the fundamental thoughts of the New Testament—to 
this mine of gold which after years of working is still unexhausted. 


THe Procress oF Humanity. By Dr. A. W. Bronsvetp (Stemmen voor Waar- 
heid en Vrede, Jan., 1893).—The human race has long and frequently been compared 
to a company of travellers who have to overtake a lengthy and not always easy 
journey. Thousands of years have been required to reach the point where humanity 
now finds itself; and who shall determine how great is the distance that lies between 
us and the end of the wearisome journey? As in most other things, it must be con- 
fessed that here also the beginning and the end are enveloped in mists. All things 
end in mystery, and so very little can be said as to the goal towards which everything 
that lives under the sun is hastening. Some say to annihilation; others say to 
exaltation. But whatever may be the answer given to the question, What shall the 
end be ? there is another question that is sometimes put and which in no small degree 
merits our attention, and it is this: Are we progressing? Have we ground for 
believing in the progress of our race ? 
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If we mistake not, this idea of progress was for the first time more or less 
philosophically considered and formulated in the second half of last century. It 
was Condorcet who gave expression to what was thought or imagined by many 
on the subject in his Esquisse d’une histoire du progres de Vesprit humain. That 
book saw the light in 1794. The writer had played an important part in the 
history of the Revolution, and he died a miserable deach from poison administered 
by his own hand. And yet this man whose life ended so wretchedly believed with 
his whole heart in the progress of man. And what was it that made him cling 
to this idea? For one thing, he delighted in the discoveries of the natural 
sciences, which at that time took their first steps in the new paths in which we 
still see them marching with steady tread. But in his contemplation of human 
nature he also shared in the optimism of Rousseau. Condorcet believed that there 
is placed in us an impetus which leads us to strive after perfection. Alongside of 
the selfish leanings that haunt our disposition there is also a power within us that 
stretches forth towards the good, and reveals itself in the feeling of sympathy and 
benevolence. Condorcet had no doubt that, in the way and by the means which he 
pointed out, man moved onward and that our race drew nearer to perfection in more 
than one respect. 

That idea of our progress has received continual expression in the present 
century. Many men of learning, thinkers and philosophers, have declared loudly 
that we are progressing. There is, for instance, Prof. Opzoomer, whose utterances 
have exercised so powerful an influence upon many. In the year 1864 he opened 
his academical course with an address on the ‘‘ Pledges of our Progress,”’ in which 
he explained the ground of his hope that we were not standing still, but progressing ; 
that amid so much uncertainty and darkness as to the future there was still light 
enough to enable us to pursue our way with peace of mind. Among the pledges of 
this progress Opzoomer counted first of all goodness—“ a power inseparable from our 
nature”; the increase of knowledge; and the growing fecling that it is one’s own 
interest to do what is good for society. 

Another prophet of the progress of humanity is the famous Berlin professor, 
Emil du Bois-Reymond. In 1877 he delivered a lecture, in which he showed the 
connection between the history of civilization and natural science. The position 
which he sought to maintain was that the history of natural science is the proper 
history of humanity; that is to say, if man progresses in the knowledge of nature, he 
progresses in all other respects. There is great similarity between the statements of 
Condorcet, Opzoomer, and Du Bois-Reymond ; all three lay special emphasis on the 
increase and on the healthy influence of our knowledge. 


This belief in the progress of our race is not shared by every one. The ancients 
spoke of a golden age that had passed away and had given place to an age of iron. 
Complaints have always been heard of decay, of a steady decline in the standard of 
morality, of piety, in fact, of all that is noble and good. And another aspect of the 
case is that we neither rise nor fall, but remain pretty much the same; in other 
words, that we move in a circle, and every now and again return to the point from 
which we started. This was the opinion held by Mr. H. A. des Amorie van der 
Hoeven, who maintained that humanity was neither better nor worse than it was in 
the days of Tacitus. Advancing civilization may have softened the manners, but it 
has been at the expense of bravery; gross excesses may have been lessened, but their 
place has been taken by refined immorality. Humanity, as regards morality, remains 
the same as it was in the time of Homer or Herodotus; and as to knowledge, much 
of it has been progress backwards. 
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Who, then, is right? Must we believe in the progress of our race, or must we 
talk of the circular movement of humanity? It must be admitted that there is much 
truth in the contentions of men like Van der Hoeven, Tolstoi, and others, whoss 
protest against the more sanguine views of the Utrecht and Berlin professors is not 
unwarranted. Man as man, inasmuch as he is still conceived and brought forth in 
sin, is no better than his ancestors; and he is not necessarily made fundamentally 
better by an increase of knowledge and a better education. Much depends upon 
what use he makes of these. But theirs is a view of life that we cannot adopt, and 
there are many reasons for believing with all our heart in the progress of our race. 

There is, to begin with, the a priort argument. Suppose we had to ask ourselves 
in the abstract, Does humanity develop, does it rise, does it advance or does it stand 
still? we should in every respect be inclined to answer, It does develop, it does 
advance. And in that connection we should first of all think of God’s Providence, 
which is a guarantee to us that our labour is not hopeless; but we should also think 
of something else. The study of nature forces us to believe in evolution in the 
domain of organic life. If that evolution is not to be denied, is it likely that it is not 
to be observed in the history of the human race? Shall the most highly endowed 
creature upon earth, in opposition to what happens everywhere else, be doomed to 
move in a circle out of which he can never come and above the level of which he can 
never rise? Is it not in the highest degree improbable? Who can say that man has 
already developed to the utmost of his powers, or brought all his gifts to their richest 
blossom? And if this cannot be asserted, why should one despair of progress, of the 
coming of a time in which man will stand higher than did his forefathers ? 


But to leave the region of the probable, we would point to facts contained in 
such works as Uhlhorn’s Kampf des Christenthums mit dem Heidenthum, and 
Lecky’s History of Rationalism in Europe. Compare the moral condition of the 
heathen world with regard to slavery, for example, with the views that prevail on 
that subject now. Or think of the belief in witchcraft and sorcery, and of the 
thousands of persons who were cruelly tortured and put to death in connection with 
it in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and even as late as the eighteenth. Is 
it not a cause for rejoicing that these days are past, and should it not be admitted 
that we are not moving in a circle, but in very truth are moving forward ? 

And then there is the persecution of heretics, the torture, martyrdom, banish- 
ment, and degradation of all who departed from the doctrine of the Church. Four 
centuries ago no one looked upon the hunting of heretics as unlawful. The stern 
Calvin, the gentle Melancthon, and even Guido de Brés, himself a prisoner, all 
regarded it as the duty of the government to pursue and uproot atheists and other 
slanderers of the faith with a strong arm. Who now openly advocates the stake as 
an appropriate punishment for heresy ? 

From these three facts—the universal condemnation of slavery, of trials for 
witchcraft, and of inquisitions—we infer that humanity does not move in a circle, but 
that it takes on and applies new ideas, ideas that stand higher, and that become 
permanent. But another ground for our belief in the progress of humanity is the 
difference in the regard for, and appreciation of, man in earlier and later times. How 
slight was the respect in which Plato held the individual man. To him the State was 
everything. Among the Romans, too, the individual was of small account; every- 
thing had to give way to the Republic. The personality, the individual, first stepped 
forth in the Confessions of Augustine. But it was long before the individual man 
received the recognition to which he was entitled. The Reformation preached that 
between man and God no church and no priest may stand. The Revolution 
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proclaimed that a man does not owe his worth to what he is called, but to what he és, 
and that he must be free. And thus the history of civilization has come to be an 
important part of general history—a history in which room is found for many more 
persons than in the purely political histories of the past. We see in that appreciation 
of man as man no idle self-adulation, but the result of a slow development, a 
recognition of the old saying quoted on Mars Hill, “‘ We are the offspring of God.” 

We are thus satisfied that our @ priori inference, which led us to hope for 
progress, is confirmed by fact. Much that was at one time approved of is now 
condemned in the name of humanity and righteousness; the importance of the 
individual man .s »ecognized; goodness is in the ascendant among us, more plentiful 
and more powerful than ever ; and how much higher is the ideal of the religious and 
moral man than it was in any previous age! It may of course be objected that this 
ideal is not likely to be speedily realized. What is meant by speedily? Remember 
the striking phrase of Augustine: God has patience because He is eternal—patiens 
quia eternus. We move in no circle; our movement is upward, although it may be 
zigzag; we are progressing, although it may not be straight ahead. 


CURRENT SCANDINAVIAN 
THOUGHT. 


CREMATION AND THE Burtat Service. By Bisnor Cxiavsen.—In connection with 
the legalization of cremation in Denmark, Pr. Johannes Ulausen, Bishop of Aarhus, 
has issued a pastoral letter to the clergy of his diocese, which has been reprinted, by 
permission, in the Dansk Kirketidende, 1893, No. 2. The Bishop says that the law 
permitting cremation opens one more sluice gate for the stream of civilization which, 
heathen in its origin, has forced its way in over the Northern peoples, and now 
threatens to overthrow one of their most ancient Church customs. For from ancient 
Israel the Church of Christ has inherited the custom of burial, and this custom, which 
is hallowed by the Saviour’s own burial, has hitherto stood unshaken, and is regarded 
as the only worthy manner im which the bodies of the departed can be treated. 
Although it is to be hoped that eremation will find few supporters among a people 
who are disposed to conservatism, and thus but little inclined to exchange old 
customs for new ones, still the Bishop feels himself seriously prompted to make a 
request to the clergy of his diocese that, where opportunity offers, they will guide the 
people to a knowledge of the true state of the matter, and use their influence in such 
a way that the laity may be encouraged to preserve the custom of burial among their 
other significant traditions. 

By the insertion in the law of a elause to the effect that the clergy cannot be 
compelled to perform the ceremony of casting earth upon the coffin, or to undertake 
any other ecclesiastical function where cremation takes place, due regard is had for 
the minister, who might frequently feel himself troubled in his conscience when 
assisting at such a funeral. But in consequence of this freedom from obligation 
which the minister enjoys, the question arises whether he ought to make use of it 
and excuse himself from all co-operation; or whether it is not possible to conceive of 
circumstances in which he may feel himself obliged, in his conscience, to comply 
with the wishes of the relatives, but in doubt as to the form which such co-operation 
should take. As it is natural that the clergy of the diocese who may be called upon 
to make a decision in such circumstances should look for guidance from their Bishop, 
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Dr. Clausen in fulfilment of his official duty briefly states his views of cremation 
itself. To him this practice is not only at variance with natural feeling, with the 
tender care which we owe to the bodies of our departed, but is also contrary to 
ecclesiastical tradition and the rich symbolism that attaches itself to burial, and has 
found expression both in the Holy Scriptures and in hymns and sermons. From 
Christian dogmatics, however, it will not be possible to extract any objection to it, 


for in this treatment of the dead nothing is found that affects the Christian faith or _ 
the teaching of Christianity, not even as regards the belief in and the doctrine of 


the resurrection of the dead. If the reverse of this could be proved, one would reach 
the absurd conclusion that the burial of the body is a condition of its rising again. 
If this were so, the whole army of martyrs and thousands of saints whose bodies 
have been burned to ashes at the stake would be shut out from the glory of paradise. 

As burial, in its Christian aspect, thus cannot be said to occupy a central 
position, a departure from this custom cannot of itself be branded as anti-Christian. 
In this connection Dr. Clausen directs attention to the fact that in the course of 
time the Danish Church has given up acts of deep symbolical significance—* burial” 
through baptism (Rom. vi. 4), and the breaking of bread in the Supper (Matt. 
xxvi. 26; Acts ii. 42). On that account it has not lost in genuine Christlikeness, 
and just as little can it withhold the Christian name from those who may feel 
themselves called upon to give up other symbolical acts, such as burial, unless it 
has their own open declaration that they have done it out of antipathy to Chris- 
tianity itself. There may be Christian men who have become supporters of 
cremation either because they have allowed themselves to be overcome by a 
certain morbid enthusiasm for classical antiquity, or are seized with discomfort 
at the sight of our churchyards, where the peace of the grave is often disturbed 
after a comparatively short time. If in circumstances like these the minister should 
give the mourners at such a funeral a pointblank refusal the consequence would 
simply be that the enemies of the national Church would obtain a welcome oppor- 
tunity of directing their weapons against it with increased vigour. Unstable 
Christians may be found who have allowed themselves to be induced, without the 
knowledge of their relatives, or even against their wishes, to leave instructions in 
their wills that their corpses are to be burned. Should the family, who hold fast to 
Christianity with their whole heart, in such a case meet with a decided negative, 
the minister would not merely incur the responsibility of having deprived the 
mourners of God’s Word just at the time and place when they stood most in need 
of it, but by his absence he would give them an impression of un-Christlikeness 
which they would have difficulty in getting rid of. 

From these considerations it follows, according to Dr. Clausen’s thinking, that 
there are undoubtedly exceptional occasions on which the minister might feel himself 
in his conscience prompted to co-operate—in such a case, for instance, where it is 
known that the departed really belonged to the Church and had only been led by 
peculiar ideas, by persuasion, threats, or other influences, to cherish the thought of 
having his corpse cremated; and where refusal of the minister's co-operation would 
deeply pain Christian-minded relatives. On the other hand, he should withhold 
himself unconditionally under all circumstances where, even in the case of ordinary 
burial, he would preferably have permission to remain away, for the reason that the 
person concerned was known, from his own open confession, to have placed himself 
outside the pale of Christianity. 

As regards the form in which it may be possible to co-operate, it follows as a 
matter of course that no ecclesiastical ceremony whatever—whether address, hymn, 
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or casting of eartii—can take place in the buildings appointed for cremation, the so- 
called ‘‘Crematoria.” Such ecclesiastical ceremonies as may be desired can only 
be performed in the churches or chapels belonging to the national Church. From 
the moment that earth has been cast upon the coffin, in accordance with the ritual, 
all co-operation on the part of the minister must cease. 


Lay Preacuine. By Pastor ScHEPELERN (Dansk Kirketidende, 1893, No. 9-10).— 
The share of the laity in Church work has for a number of years been one of the 
burning questions in all Protestant countries. By lay work is not, of course, meant 
the participation of the laity in the promotion of works of Christian charity. On 
the contrary, it is lay preaching that is here specially referred to. This is a question 
which in Norway, and also to some extent in Sweden, is specially prominent; for 
ever since Hans Nielsen Hunge and his friends arose in the beginning of this century 
the number of lay preachers there has steadily increased, and there is now to be 
found in Norway a whole series of Home Mission Societies, with various names, all 
of which set themselves to the task of sending out lay preachers. But although the 
matter has not by any means assumed the proportions in Denmark that it has there, 
we have good cause for making clear our position with reference to the question. 
The practice has developed in Denmark in pretty much the same manner as in 
Norway. Among us the first lay preachers were also pious men who, of their own 
accord, and according to time and opportunity, proclaimed God’s Word in all 
simplicity without receiving any reward, and without having been commissioned to 
do so by any one. But from the time that the Home Mission Society was founded, 
and took the matter in hand, things have taken a different turn. This society, as is 
known, sends out a host of paid lay preachers, and fixes for them their sphere of 
work in the different districts of the country. The question, therefore, arises, How 
are the clergy to regard this matter—whether as belonging to the things that should 
be opposed, or whether it should be looked upon as a healthy tendency in ecclesi- 
astical progress, which only requires to be diverted into proper channels and used in 
legitimate ways ? é 

It is clear that if lay activity is to receive ecclesiastical recognition it must not 
run counter to the Confession in which the Church has laid down its principles, nor 
to the Holy Scriptures upon which this Confession is based. As regards the Lutheran 
Confession the point is touched upon in Article XIV., which runs as follows :— De 
ordine ecclesiastico docent, quod nemo debeat im ecclesia publice docere, aut 
sacramenta administrare, nisi rite vocatus.”’* The meaning of this article has 
always been perfectly plain, but nevertheless it has been subjected to various 
interpretations. It has been maintained that to teach publice is to teach on the 
congregation's account, and that the layman does not do this, for when he preaches he 
teaches only upon his own account, and so is not touched by Article XIV. Others have 
laid stress upon the words in ecclesia, which they have interpreted as meaning the 
church building, where only the minister has a right to proclaim the Word, whilst itis 
free to laymen to preach in other buildings. And, lastly, it has been maintained that 
Article XIV. does not treat of the clerical profession, but of the ecclesiastical order, that 
is to say of the sum total of all ecclesiastical offices, and that in this way rite vocatus 
may be claimed for every one who works within the prescribed limits of a congregation 


1 So far only two bodies have been cremated in Copenhagen. In the one case, no religious 
service of any kind was performed. In the other, the parish chaplain was asked to officiate, 
but refused. Recourse was then had to a dissenting minister, who held a service in his church 
and performed the ceremony of earth-casting, but with a change in the prescribed formula.— 
J. M.A. * Confessio Augustana, Art. XIV. 
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with the approval of minister and people. This, however, is an untenable position, 
and has been virtually refuted by men like Caspari and Johnsen. 

As a matter of fact the Article is plain enough to those who do not merely wish to 
pervert it. It says nothing about what lies in the conception of the priesthood in 
general; it says nothing of the right and duty of witness-bearing which belongs to 
every Christian, both male and female ; it says nothing of the right of every Christian 
to proclaim by word of mouth in his own circle, whether large or small, the 
excellences of Him who called us from darkness into His marvellous light. But it 
‘ speaks of the preaching of the Word publicly, and the administration of the 
Sacraments, and that is a duty which the Church, in accordance with the Lord’s will, 
entrusts to particular persons who constitute the order called ordo ecclesiasticus. 
No one may therefore preach, baptize, or officiate at the Supper except those who 
belong to the ecclesiastical order, and to that order only those belong who are rite vocati. 

Looked at from this point of view, the natural conclusion would seem to be that 
according to the Church’s principles all lay preaching is objectionable, and that 
laymen may only proclaim the Word privately, that is, in the circles into which they 
find entry through their worldly employments. However, the Church’s own history 
shows that it does not look upon this principle as an end in itself, but as subservient 
to the great principle that dominates all others and which is expressed in the words: 
God willeth that all men should be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth. 
And so it is the practice in the whole Church that, although the administration of the 
Sacraments properly belongs to the ordo ecclesiasticus, there are nevertheless 
circumstances in which a layman may administer the Sacraments with full Christian 
and ecclesiastical sanction. And what applies to the Sacraments must also apply to 
the proclamation of the Word. Even the Church of Rome, which places a deep gulf 
between priest and people, at a certain stage of the ‘ Kulturkampf” in Germany, 
incited congregations to provide each other with the means of grace rather than 
recognize priests who were not in the Papal sense rite vocati. From this it follows 
that we can have no difficulty in recognizing that the proclamation of the Word may 
be entrusted to laymen, that the literal meaning of the word may be set aside when 
the great principle just enunciated renders it necessary. It is not by any means 
intended that the clerical office may be dispensed with alfogether, but merely that 
there may be circumstances in which lay preaching may be desirable—yea, even 
necessary, as a support to the office. 

The question thus remains, When may such circumstances be said to exist? 
Naturally, there is room for great differences of opinion here. There are some who 
will never see any great need for departing from the strict letter of the law; and 
there are others who will purposely throw obstacles in the way of lay preaching. But, 
after all, the pressing question really is, whether or not the activity of the Home 
Mission Society, in training and sending out lay preachers, is justifiable under a 
sound construction of Church law. 

To simplify the matter, stress must be laid on the fact that our Church is a 
national Church, which comprehends within it the great body of the people. It 
has thus undertaken the duty, not merely of strengthening the living, but of 
quickening the dead; the duty of seeking to permeate the whole population with 
the Word of God in such a way that, if the people harden not their hearts, they will 
be turned from a dead mass into a living community. In order to accomplish this, 
it is necessary that, not merely those who are willing to come and hear should 
be reached, but also those who persist in standing py the hedges and highways. 
It is here that the clerical office, if not exactly powerless, at least stands in greag 
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need of help; and it follows, as a natural consequence, that use ought to be made 
of the gifts of grace, even in the direction of the proclamation of the Word, which 
are undoubtedly to be found among many of the Church’s lay members. The 
Church ought to take into its service men who feel called of the Spirit to carry 
the Word into circles where the clergyman can seldom or never penetrate. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the method followed by the Home Mission 
Society during a long series of years of sending out itinerant preachers is fraught 
with serious dangers, partly to the persons themselves, and partly to the community. 
As the Society pays its missionaries, they are thereby called away from their proper . 
vocations, and thus easily drift into a life of intellectual sloth, which cannot fail to be 
injurious to their Christian growth, inasmuch as they are apt to talk themselves 
empty by perpetually delivering the same addresses, as well as to fall into habits of 
intellectual arrogance, because they lack the humbling discipline which lies in having 
a limited sphere of labour. But there is also a danger to the community, such as has 
already happened in Sweden, where in many country towns mission-houses have been 
erected close tothe churches, and while the parish ministers hold divine service in the 
churches, meetings are at the same time being held in the mission-houses, Complaint 
is also made that in many cases the missionaries do not work harmoniously with the 
clergy, but rather set themselves in opposition to them, and endeavour to cast a 
shadow over them, and to minimize their influence in their own localities. 

Still, there are many signs that the community is ready to change from a state 
of passivity to one of activity, and a welcome should be extended to every believing 
layman who is willing to offer his help towards this end. The clergy should pray to 
God for grace to enable them to recognize with humility that they alone are not in a 
position to meet all the demands that may be made upon them in a national Church, 
and especially in large and populous parishes, But it is steady help that is wanted in 
congregations, and not lay evangelists, who at long intervals will come and hold 
religious meetings, and immediately thereafter disappear like shooting stars. Perhaps 
the best solution of the matter would be an order of deacons connected with the 
congregations themselves, who would act as fellow-workers with the minister even as 
far as the preaching of the Word in prescribed districts. And some such organiza- 
tion as the Home Mission Society might train capable men for the supply of parishes 
where they could not be found, and where the minister wanted them. In that way 
the itinerant life, which is one of the greatest dangers to the success of lay activity 
would cease. The deacon would receive a fixed sphere of work, where he would 
himself be‘ known, and where he would come to know the people; and if the right 
spirit were cultivated by both minister and deacon their united labours could not fail 
to be atitended with rich blessing, 


THE BOOK CRITIC. 


THROUGH CHRIST TO GOD: A Srupy my Scrmnvivic TuEoxoey. By Joserm 
Agar Beet, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton, London. 


“Tuts volume deals with the great fundamental truths of the Gospel,” such is 
Dr. Beet’s brief description of the book before us. He has the purpose of giving us 
three other volumes, the first of which will set forth The New Life in Christ, * or 
the Gospel as a power working in and transforming the heart of man”; another will 
deal with The Church of Christ, and give “an account of the collective spiritual life 
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of the servants of Christ”; and still another will deal with the doctrine of the last 
things, “the final and glorious consummation of the spiritual work whose founda- 
tions were laid by Christ and in Christ.” It is a great and worthy aim, and we hope 
that Dr. Beet will be able to accomplish it. 


The present instalment of the great work which Dr. Beet has in hand deserves 
the deepest study. It sets forth his view of the fundamental truths of the Gospel. 
It describes the relation of the historic revelation given to man in Christ to natural 
theology. It sets forth in luminous order what preparation is needed and what 
sciences are required for a due and adequate study of theology. It points out also 
that for the study of any science “there must be personal acquaintance with the 
facts on which the science rests.” A theologian mast be able to use all the results of 
science ; but, above all, he must be in actual contact with the facts. These things 
are, however, mainly preliminary to the main part of Dr. Beet’s work. From them 
he passes to the description of the historic revelation given to man in Christ. Under 
the four general heads of “ Justification through Faith,” ‘The Death of Christ,” 
“The Son of God,” “The Resurrection of Christ,” he has given us a luminous 
account of the main facts and principles of the revelation embodied in the New 
Testament. 

Looking at the book in the light of the needs of our time, what are we to say of 
it? It is acommon phrase to say that ours is a time of unrest, when all beliefs, 
institutions, and principles are being tried, sifted, and have to justify their existence. 
Every historical document is being subjected to historical criticism. Every belief is 
being looked at in the light of its pdéssible origin and subsequent history, and its 
truth and value weighed, and perhaps found wanting. Religion itself is being tried, 
and questions regarding it are being asked which were never asked before. Have we 
any warrant for our religious belief? Is it from first to last an illusion? as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer says. If we can vindicate the truth of religion and its corre- 
spondence with reality, what have we to say of the Christian religion and its great 
claim? In these days of “ evolution,” when, try as we may, we cannot keep ourselves 
from thinking in terms of “evolution,” what are we to say regarding the claim of 
Christianity ? Broadly stated, the claim of Christianity is that at a certain time in 
the history of this world a Person appeared, whose life and teaching are to be the 
norm and type of what human life and conduct ought everywhere and for all time to be, 
and that certain documents are to be the rule of faith and manners for all time. It 
is a stupendous claim; can it be made good? There are of course other claims and 
other aspects of the Christian religion, but the main question for us is the one we 
have asked, Have we good ground for the assertion that the life and teaching of 
Christ are sufficient for the guidance of all men in every age of the world’s history ? 
Are the Scriptures a sufficient and adequate rule of faith and life? We look at 
Dr. Beet’s book in this light, and we ask, Has he given us reasons for answering this 
question in the affirmative ? 

We think so. The question seems ever present to his mind. In his “ Pre- 
liminaries” he shows that the visible reveals the invisible, and that the Maker 
must be greater than all He has made, that nature educates man, and that nature 
reveals a personal God. The Maker of nature is living and rational; He is also 
moral, for nature develops moral qualities. But there is also in man a sense of 
demerit, a sense of sin, and a conviction of retribution, a far need of pardon and 
liberation. With great brevity, Dr. Beet seeks to make good these propositions. In 
reading over these chapters we now and then desire a fuller treatment, and sometimes 
we might wish that the matter was put in a somewhat different way; but on the 
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whole Dr. Beet has stated the matter clearly, and supported it by sufficient evidence. 
Taking these with him, he goes on to speak of Christianity and Christ, the Christian 
document, and the moral teaching of Christ. Christianity is due to the personal 
influence of Christ, and “it is not too much to say that He has saved our race from 
the ruin into which it was hopelessly sinking, and has turned back the course of 
human history into anew path of progress and prosperity.” The appeal is to history, 
and the answer of history is given by a description of the immense superiority of the 
Christian nations, and their sustained progress. It is a valid argument, and it is set 
forth with force and felicity by Dr. Beet. The verdict of history is confirmed by an 
examination of the moral teaching of Christ. He set forth a lofty moral ideal, and 
embodied it in His own life. 

But lofty moral teaching and a perfect moral life are not of themselves sufficient 
to meet the deep spiritual needs of man. 


‘** The lofty teaching and example of Christ make us feel how far and how inexcusably we 
have fallen below the ideal to which we ought to have risen, and we shrink from the light 
which, with increasing clearness, reveals our own deep sin. Even the efforts after amendment, 
prompted by this sense of guilt, do little more than reveal our moral powerlessness. We lie 
condemned and helpless in the presence of the living Pattern, which we find ourselves unable 
to imitate ” (p. 63). 

This statement may be said to form the transition from the “ Preliminaries” to 
the main portion of the book. To follow Dr. Beet's argument in all its fulness would 
lead us far beyond our limit. Suffice it to say that we have a statement of the 
teaching of Scripture, clear, and full, and scientific, as to what Christ has done for 
sinful men. Itis taught in the New Testament that God receives into His favour 
all who believe the good news announced by Christ. Such, briefly, is the conclusion 
of the argument and investigation which Dr. Beet has conducted in the second 
part of his volume. But is the forgiveness of sins consistent with eternal justice ? 
This is answered by Dr. Beet in that part of his book which deals with the Scripture 
teaching regarding the death of Christ. We shall give Dr. Beet’s summary of the 
results attained in this part :— 


‘* When we accepted Christ’s teaching that He was about die in order to obtain for men 
forgiveness of their sins, we at once asked, Wherein lay the need for this costly and mysterious 
means of forgiveness? This question Paul answers by asserting that God gave Christ to die in* 
order to harmonize with His own justice the justification of believers. This answer we found 
to be the only conceivable explanation of abundant teaching which we have traced to the lips 
of Christ ; and we found it to be in agreement with what we know about God’s moral govern- 
ment of the world. If therefore we accept the unanimous teaching of the New Testament 
about the death of Christ, we shall accept this explanation of it; and although it presents 
difficulties we could not altogether unravel, these difficulties were somewhat lessened by our 
study of the New Testament about the original relation of the Son of God to mankind and the 
eternal law of righteousness. Moreover, those difficulties did not weaken the documentary 
evidence, that in its broad outlines the teaching of Paul came from the Light of the World” 
p. 213). ; 

When this result is established as the undoubted teaching of Scripture ; when we 
are sure that Christ has stated that by His life and death He has brought salvation 
unto men, the further question inevitably rises, ‘*‘ Who is the one Man whose death is 
life of all who accept the salvation offered by Him? Who and what is Jesus of 
Nazareth?” The answer to this question is contained in the beautiful and scientific 
presentation of the teaching of the New Testament with regard to the Christ, which 
is contained in the fourth part of Dr. Beet’s volume. The statement is very con- 
densed, yet very complete, and we rise from its perusal with the conviction that 
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both the teachizg of the Scriptures and the unanimous belief of the Scriptures is 
that Jesus of Nazareth is the Son of God. In the New Testament, indeed, there 
are varying types of religious thought and expression. But, as Dr. Beet has shown, 
these differences only serve to throw into more conspicuous prominence the one 
definite and harmonious conception of the dignity of Christ, and of His relation 
to God, which underlies these documents of the New Testament. If the teaching 
of the New Testament and the belief of the Churches be true, then the facts of 
modern Christendom can be explained, but not otherwise. 

Finally we have a statement of the evidence with regard to the Resurrection 
of Christ. It is well done, and Dr. Beet has in view al) that has been written on 
the subject. One of the finest chapters in the book is the chapter which deals 
with objections to the resurrection of our Lord. ‘The origin of life is as much 
and as little a miracle as is the resurrection of Christ. Each event differs altogether 
from all earlier phenomena; each of them is incapable of explanation by the known 
forces previously at work; and consequently each reveals the operation of a force 
or Power higher than these earlier forces.” But we must refer our readers to the 
book itself. We may ask, What is the value of Dr. Beet’s argument? What force 
and relevancy has it at the present time? One great merit which the argument 
has is that it makes but few assumptions. It deals largely with facts. It does 
not assume anything further about the New Testament documents than this: they 
are historical documents produced at a certain period of the world’s history, and 
that they record certain events which really happened, and certain beliefs which 
were really held by living men. But these events and beliefs are related in certain 
definite ways to the world, to God, and to man. They happened after preparation 
was made for them; they continue to be operative to this hour. They are related 
also to the whole nature of man, and satisfy his deepest needs. They are congruous 
also with all that men have learnt of the world, and agree with man’s highest 
thought about God, as shown by the deepest thinkers of all time. So Dr. Beet’s 
argument comes in the end to this: history shows that at one time a Person lived 
and died and rose again from the dead, who lived a perfect life, spake as never man 
spake, taught a perfect morality, and embodied it in His life; who lived for others 
and died to bring salvation for other people. What, then, are we to think of Him? 
He has taught men and enabled them to live a certain kind of life, and to-day His 
name is a source of power and consolation to many millions. An argument which 
has embodied truths like these, given them a scientific aspect, and set them forth with 
but few assumptions, is surely of the most cogent kind. 

James Iveracu, D.D. 


THE GOSPEL OF LIFE. By B. F. Wesrcorr, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 
Macmillan & Co. 
“CurisTiaN Purtosopxy ”"—thus wrote Dr. Westcott thirty years ago—“ may be in 
one sense a contradiction in terms, for Christianity confessedly derives its firsé 
principles from revelation, and not from simple reason; but there is no less a true 
Philosophy of Christianity which aims to show how completely these, by their form, 
their substance, and their consequences, meet the instincts and aspirations of all 
ages. The exposition of such a Philosophy would be the work of a modern Origen.”? 
The book before us is concerned with this great subject. No such design is explicitly 
stated, indeed, the preface, and the sub-title merely describes the volume as con- 
taining “thoughts introductory to the study of Christian doctrine”; but nevertheless 
1 Dictionary of the Bible, Art. “* Philosophy,” sub. fin. p. 853. 
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we think that most readers will recognize here the main features of the argument 
indicated in the passage that we have placed at the head of this notice. The Gospel 
of Life supplies a long-felt want in apologetic literature. Directly controversial 
treatises in defence of Christianity have, no doubt, a use in their place, but it may be 
questioned whether exposure of erroneous reasoning is ever half so effective as a 
positive presentation of the truth. There is a “sweet reasonableness” about truth 
which commends itself to a candid mind. And, if we do not mistake, this is one 
reason why the Bishop of Durham’s books on Christian doctrine have had so great 
an influence. People are tired of controversy; controversy about religious matters 
must be distasteful to a religious man; one shrinks from the incessant application of 
negative tests to one’s most sacred beliefs. But in the important and weighty 
volume before us, as in former volumes from the same pen, controversy is sparingly 
introduced. Its method is constructive rather than destructive, synthetical rather 
than analytical; and its object (if we interpret aright the drift of the book) is not 
so much to expose the imperfection of other explanations of the riddle of the 
universe, as to show that the Christian philosopher has an explanation to offer which 
may fairly claim that it is justified not only by logic but by life. 

To begin with, we see that “the world is not clear or intelligible” (p. xviii.), but 
that at every point we meet with problems which we cannot solve. In particular, we 
find “‘ that as men we are so constituted as to recognize three final existences which 
sum up for us all being, self, the world, and God” (p. 2), and that ‘‘as soon as we 


begin to reflect upon any one of them, as soon as we begin to act, we are beset by . 


speculative difficulties and contradictions” (p. 9). These problems are not in any 
sense introduced by Christianity; they are part of the intellectual inheritance of the 
human race—they are unavoidable. The assumption of these three Ideas is (as 
Kant has shown) a necessary condition of all progress in speculation, of all hopeful- 
ness in practice. But the existence of corresponding objects is not, strictly speaking, 
susceptible of proof; it is a datum of faith, which is a necessity for natural science 
no less than for theology. We cannot suppose that our instincts are here playing 
us false, unless we are prepared to abandon ourselves to permanent intellectual 
confusion, 

The argument of chapter i., in short, ‘On the Problems of Life” is, up toa 
certain point, strikingly analogous to the argument of Kant in his famous onslaught 
on dogmatism. The recognition of the self as the unifying centre of knowledge, the 
conflict of the antinomies which bewilder us when we reflect upon the origin of things, 
the failure of intellectual proof to establish the existence of God, these thoughts are 
familiar to all students of the critical philosophy. And the Bishop holds (practically) 
that Kant has made out his case with reference to the last point. ‘The ‘proofs’ 
again which are derived from the observation of design, of the adaptation of means 
to an end, or from the dictates of conscience, make man and man’s ways of thinking 
measures of all being in a manner which cannot be justified. Nor would they lead 
to an adequate conclusion. The Being to which they guide us is less than the Being 
for Whom we look and in Whom we trust”’ (p. 35). 


Here Kant’s two objections to the design argument are virtually reproduced, 
and a further doubt is expressed as to the validity of the argument from conscience, 
which Kant regarded as adequate in its own sphere. It would be quite unreasonable 
to expect that in a book like The Gospel of Life, which is the outcome of years of 
reflection, every part of the scaffolding on which the structure rests should be 
exhibited ; and yet one feels that here a fuller statement would be welcome. If the 
assage we have quoted be, however, brought into connection with the discussion on 
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pp. 202 ff., its drift becomes plainer. For there it is pointed out that the formal 
invalidity which is found in the so-called “ proofs” offered by theologians for the 
Being of God also besets any proof we can produce for the existence of other finite 
minds. And this, we take it, is the point at which Bishop Westcott parts company 
with Kant. For while Kant, as we have said, would have been quite satisfied with 
the statement of the case on p. 35, he would not have admitted the validity of the 
further position taken up on p. 202. We have called attention to this matter because 
we think that the earlier passage may very easily be misunderstood, if not read in the 
light of the later. Its language would, as it seems, be consistent with the belief that 
there is some peculiar inconsequence in the arguments by which the existence and 
action of supreme min] are justified to faith. ‘ We can know that only,” it is said, 
“which falls within the range of our minds” (p. 35). But then “itis true that in 
themselves men and the world are as truly unknowable as God” (p. 203); there 
is no peculiar inconsequence in the customary reasonings of apologists for Theism. 
More important, perhaps, to observe is the method by which the Bishop evades 
the force of Kant’s destructive criticism. ‘‘The conclusions,” as to the existence 
of God, “are not formally valid, but we do violence to our nature if we do not 
accept them” (p. 292). This is an application of a more general principle, frequently 
appealed to throughout the volume that “human desire includes potentially the 
promise of satisfaction” (p. xix.). In the phraseology of the medieval theologians, 
naturale desiderium non potest esse inane; and hence we cannot believe that the 
three ultimate Ideas of reason—Self, the World, God—merely mock us with the 
semblance of reality. “ We trust that ‘the system of the world answers to Truth, 
and that the desire of the race is, in its highest form as in each partial form, a promise 
of fulfilment” (p. 41); or, as the same thought may be presented from another point 
of view, ‘‘ If the power to know God exists in man, such an endowment contains the 
promise that it will not be left idle” (p. 286). This famous axiom, adopted by two 
such different writers as Hooker and Coleridge, is thus erected into a principle on 
which a great superstructure can be raised. 

We must sketch more rapidly the valuable chapter on “ the conditions under 
which a solution of the problems of life must be sought.” It is pointed out 
that every class of science deals with a distinct class of facts, and has its own 
distinct method. This is the more important to insist on as “there is a grow- 
ing danger lest all facts should be forced into one category, lest one method of 
investigation should be armed with an absolute despotism, lest one verifying 
test should be transformed into a universal necessity” (p. 66). Now, the funda- 
mental facts of theology are the cnyeia through which the Christian revelation is 
given (p. 80); they are indeed the substance rather than the proof of revelation (p. 206). 
And just as moral facts, though they have a side which appeals to sense, can only 
be properly grasped by a moral faculty, so these spiritual facts will require a spiritual 
faculty for their full apprehension. ‘The proof of Revelation is then primarily 
personal” (p. 88); its proper test is the test of life, and not only of logic. 

In order to see the full force of the Christian answer to these hard questions 
which experience forces upon our notice, the examination of the pre-Christian answers 
needs study. For from them we shall gather at least some idea of what the devout 
mind instinctively seeks when driven to speculate on the mysteries of life. It is not 
easy to give a definition of religion which shall not be either too vague or too confined, 
and we do not feel that Bishop Westcott’s definition will be readily understood apart 
from its context, but it is necessary to quote it in full. ‘“ From one side, then, 
religion may be defined to be the active expression of that element in man, or rathers 
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perhaps, of his whole being more or less concordantly united, by which he strives to 
realize a harmony in ail things ; and, from the other side, a religion is that view of all 
things which corresponds under particular circumstances with his nature as con- 
stituted to seek after this harmony ” (p. 97). Thus for the satisfaction of our religious 
wants we require a solution of the problems of life ‘which shall bring into a 
harmonious relation the past, the present, and the future, the seen and the unseen, 
the conflicting elements of our personal nature.” We can see from the records. of 
history that each group of nations has had its own characteristic element to contribute 
to this solution, and the history of ancient religions is a history of the world’s manifold 
preparation for Christ. And (here agreeing with Justin Martyr, Dial. § 121, as well as 
with Clement of Alexandria) the Bishop of Durham finds in Deut. iv. 19 a recognition 
of the office of even heathen nations in fulfilling the counsels of God: ‘ Even alien 
and false beliefs are presented as part of the divine ordering of humanity ” (p. 114). 
One of the most valuable sections of the book before us is taken up with a concise and 
carefully weighed estimate of the characteristics of the great religions of India and of 
China. To appreciate with justice this part of the volume would require a prolonged 
study of the sacred books of the East; but every student will find it full-of interest 
and of suggestiveness. 

The presuppositions of the Christian solution are set down as threefold: (1) that 
the world was made by God ; (2) that man was made in the image of God; and (8) 
that man, by self-assertion, has broken his rightful connexion with God (p. 183). 
These presuppositions which are set down in Scripture “ receive the amplest justifica- 
tion in life,” but they do not, of course, clear away all difficulties. As Butler taught 
us long ago, we cannot expect to have all difficulties removed; all we can ask for is 
an intelligible answer to our questionings which shall really satisfy them while not 
labouring under any greater intellectual difficulties than the counter answers which 
suggest themselves. But we must be careful not to read difficulties into the record 
which are not there already, and to remember that “the record of the Creation and of 
the Fall is first apprehended in its full significance when it is studied as a revelation 
of spiritual mysteries, and not as a realistic narrative” (p. 196)..... “ For the 
most part the facts of the Creation and the Fall are apprehended individually through 
feeling and experience. This individual witness is enough for the guidance of life” 
(p. 198). We have not left ourselves space to speak of the treatment of miracles in 
chapter vii., and must content ourselves with noting that two propositions are regarded as 
cardinal in this connexion (p. 211): (1) that the idea of a miracle assumes the existence 
of the spiritual being to whom it is referred, a point forcibly emphasized by Dr. Mozley 
in his Bampton Lectures ; and (2) that our antecedent conception of the character of 
the being will decide the assignment of any particular fact to his agency. Miracula 
sine doctrina nihil valent. The development of the important principle that miracles 
are treated in Scripture as siuordinate to faith in God (p. 212) is most instructive ; 
and furnishes a valuable supplement to Dr. Mozley’s famous essay on the trial of 
Abraham’s faith in his Ruling Ideas in Early Ages. 

The only other thought to which we can here call. attention is probably the 
most far-reaching in the volume, as its subject is the deepest in theology. Dr. 
Westcott had already reminded us, in his dissertation on The Gospel of Creation, 
that the doctrine that the Incarnation was dependent on the Fall was neither 
certainly Scriptural nor universally held by Christian antiquity. This he tells us 
again (p. 253), ‘‘ The first Gospel lies m the record of Creation. It was given befo.e 
the Fall, and not after the Fall. The Divine counsel of the union of God with man 
realized in the Incarnation is the foundation of Revelation. The poverty and sorrow 
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and passion of Christ were due to sin, but we dare not suppose that the con- 
summation of the destiny of humanity was due to such a cause.” 

The difference between the Christian idea of the Incarnation and pagan legends 
on the same subject is thus marked out: ‘‘ There had been fabled apotheoses in which 
heroes had laid aside their dress of mortality, and gained entrance into the family of 
heaven. But the assumption of humanity, not for a time, but for ever, by the Word 
who is God, was a truth undreamt of till it was realised” (p. 252). And the bearing 
of the theories popularly associated with the term evolution, the theory of the 
continuity pervading nature, upon the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation is 
expounded in these pregnant words: ‘ The body of man is bound, how closely we are 
slowly coming to know, with the world in which he lives. The assumption of this 
body of flesh by the Son of God offers therefore the thought of larger issues of the 
Incarnation than we can apprehend at first. In this respect the message of 
Christianity corresponds with the earliest teaching of Genesis on the Creation and 
the Fall” (p. 241). 

We have not attempted to do more than call attention to the varied contents of 
this remarkable volume. To give a satisfactory critical estimate of a book in which 
judgments are expressed on so many difficult topics would tax the powers of a 
student at once of comparative religion, of philosophy, and of Christian doctrine; we 
can only say that we believe it is one of the most important contributions to 
the philosophy of religion that we have had in recent years. 

J. H. Bernarp, D.D. 





THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS. By Samven Watxwricut, D.D. James 
Nisbet & Co., 21, Berners Street. 1892. 


Tuts is another work of Christian Apology. The question of questions which the 
writer sets himself to discuss is, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ ?”; and in a heavy volume 
of over three hundred pages he proceeds to defend his position against Jews, Arians, 
Semi-Arians, Socinians, Unitarians, Agnestics, and, with lofty contempt, the school 
of the Higher Criticism. 

The volume is the outcome of two series of Advent addresses delivered in the 
author’s church of St. Stephen’s, Clapham Park, the congregation of which will 
perhaps welcome its appearance. But for the world outside the book has no 
interest or value. There is nothing original in the arguments employed, and the 
writer's style will not attract thoughtful readers. It abounds largely in quotations, 
and in quotations of such abnormal length as sometimes to extend to almost entire 
chapters. In chapter x., which consists of nine pages, almost eight are devoted to 
other people’s writings, while a quotation from Pére Hyacinthe occupies four pages of 
chapter xii., and four pages of chapter xix. are filled with an extract from the 
Conversations of Napoleon. 

As a specimen of Dr. Wainwright's style of controversy we will select the open- 
ing passage of chapter vi., which is entitled, “ Betrayed! with a Kiss.” It is quite 
superfluous to say that the Higher Critics are referred to. ‘‘ As it was in the begin- 
ning so it is now,” says Dr. Wainwright: “Christ is wounded in the house of His 
friends, and the Son of Man is betrayed with a kiss. ‘ The testimony of Jesus is the 
Spirit of Prophecy’; for ‘ to Him gave all the prophets witness." All the prophets: 
Enoch, the earliest ; Moses, the greatest. Such, at least, is the testimony of Holy 
Scripture. But the ‘ Higher Criticism’ is better informed. There never was a Moses, 
The Pentateuch ? Yes, of course, you think so naturally; but you are wrong. Tho 
Higher Criticism has settled that. The Pentateuch is the patchwork product of a 
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later age ; @ forgery palmed off upon the pious Josiah.” This will serve as a specimen 
of the sneering style of Dr. Wainwright, who goes on to say, with insolent audacity, 
that in reply to a certain question the Higher Critics give “‘an answer that subverts 
Christianity.” We are jauntily told, however, that “the Higher Criticism is no 
criticism at all,” that it has been “ completely refuted,” but that it ‘has been by 
certain ecclesiastical dignitaries quite recently refurbished, regarnished, repropounded, 
and warranted ‘as good as new.’” Once again, “It is the old story of energies ill- 
directed, of acquirements-misapplied, of God’s fair gifts prostituted at the shrine of 
an ignoble system, that claims for its due the sacrifice of history, of human dignity, 
and of the Divinity itself, and calls it ‘scientific criticism.’” These extracts are 
sufficient to show what manner of book this production of Dr. Wainwright’s is. When 
writers can thus speak of their opponents they at once put themselves out of court 
with all intelligent and fair-minded readers. Such methods of controversy are 
altogether unworthy of the sacred cause of truth, which, however, we have no doubt 
is as dear to Dr. Wainwright as it is, beyond all question, to Mr. Gore and Professor 
Driver. JoHN VAUGHAN. 


SOME MAIN QUESTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By Henry 
Varzey, B.A. (Lond.). 


Tue eight sermons contained in this little volume originally appeared in the Christian 
World Pulpit. They were preached at Highbury Congregational Chapel, Cheltenham, 
with the hope of confirming the faith and of removing the doubts of some of the more 
thoughtful of the younger members of the congregation. They are just exactly what 
they pretend to be—“‘a plain, homely, and by no means exhaustive treatment of a 
few of the main questions of the Christian faith.” As a contribution to the literature 
of Christian Apologetics, the little book makes no claim; but the arguments thersin 
are lucid, and the style is manly and straightforward, and such as to gain the 
attention of the young people to whom the sermons were specially addressed. 

The first six sermons treat of questions about which all Christians, as distinguished 
from unbelievers, are agreed. The arguments for the existence of God, for the 
authenticity of the Gospels, for the credibility of miracles, for the Divinity and the 
Resurrection of our Lord, for the existence of a future life, are forcibly arrayed, and 
the Christian position ably defended. The last two sermons are not of equal merit 
with the preceding. Matters of controversy among Christian people are introduced, 
and in a manner not likely to make for peace. For instance, in discussing the 
question, ‘* What is a Christian?” Mr. Varley says, “‘ The Churches of England and 
of Rome teath that we become Christians by being baptized; that before baptism we 
are outside the body of the people of Christ, and that after baptism we are inside. 
This is nonsense, and, what is more, it is mischievous nonsense.” Again, Mr. Varley 
is equally dogmatic on the nature of the Church. “The Church,” he tells us, “ does 
not consist of christened people, as some would have us believe, but of Christian 
people, which is a very different thing.” Baptism has nothing to do with it. ‘“ The 
Quakers show us how sincere and earnest the Christian life may be without the use 
of sacraments at all.” 

This little book would have been more generally useful if the two last sermons 
had been omitted, JoHN VauGuan, 
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APOLOGETICS ; OR, CHRISTIANITY DEFEN- 
SIVELY STATED. By ALEXANDER BAL- 
MAIN Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apolo- 
getics and New Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892, 
8vo, pp. xvi., 522, $2.50 net. 


We have before us the third volume of 
the ‘‘ International Theological Library,”’ 
of which series there have already appeared 
Canon Driver’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Lit- 
erature of the Old Testament’’ and Dr. 
Newman Smyth’s “Christian Ethics." 
Only the latter part of this book deals with 
those materials which the author has han- 
dled in his previous works, ‘‘ The Train- 
ing of the Twelve,”’ ‘‘ The Humiliation of 
Christ,”” and ‘‘ The Kingdom of God.’’ 

This volume seems to have made the im- 
pression of being a departure from the 
methods traditional in the field of apolo- 
getics. It is even doubted whether, save 
to filla place in ascheme, this work would 
have been called a contribution to apolo- 
getics. And yet surely, if there is need of 
a defensive statement of Christianity at all, 
the defence should be against those phases 
of doubt and difficulty which beset us at 
the present day. It is refreshing to see an 
author who with deference refers us to the 
Christian history for those victorious an- 
swers which have been given from Origen 
to Butler. One is relieved from a plan of 
campaign if the enemy against whom it 
was arranged is dead—dead either by the 
hands of our ancestors or by the course of 
nature. There are two living questions 
before us. The oneis philosophical. In 
the last analysis it is a question of the the- 
ory of knowledge. The other is histori- 
cal. It asks, not how can things be, but 
how were they. To the first of these Pro- 
fesssor Bruce devotes the first part of this 
work. He begins with the Christian facts, 
as alleged. e then speaks of the Chris- 
tian theory of those facts ; and then, fol- 
lowing a logical rather than the chrono- 
logical thread, he speaks of the anti-Chris- 
tian theories—pantheism, materialism, 
deism, what he calls modern speculative 
theism, agnosticism. A geniality which 
indeed pervades the whole work enables 
the author to give a truly sympathetic ac- 
count of that fascination which pantheism, 
in some form of it, has often exerted upon 
the highest ‘ype of mind. The matters at 
issue between Christianity and material- 
ism, on the one hand, and between Chris- 
tianity and agnosticism on the other, are 
the crucial ones; The treatment is delight- 
ful in its judicial spirit, in its concessive 
attitude, in its appreciativeness of that il- 
lumination which we, as Christian men, 
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owe to all departments of physical research. 
Here, as always, the author assumes not 


- that he has an objector to annihilate, the 


reader being called to witness and applaud 
the neatness of the annihilation. His ad- 
dress is not to the objector. It is rather to 
one in whom he may assume a certain 
amount of sympathy with the Christian 
cause, or, at any rate, “a certain fairness 
and openness of mind, a generous spirit 
under hostile bias, which he seeks to re- 
move—a bias due to no ignoble cause, but 
animated even in its hostility by worthy 
motives.’’ The chapter on modern specu- 
lative theism will, I judge, on all hands be 
felt to be the least satisfactory in this part 
of the work. For one thing, this phase of 
thought is not sharply differentiated, espe- 
cially on the side toward orthodox theism ; 
for another, because certain allusions— 
é.g., to Martineau—convey but partial im- 
pressions of the men. 

The way being thus prepared by the 
discussion of the philosophical inquiries as 
to God and man and the relations of the 
two, we advance to the study of the his- 
tory of those relations—that is, of those 
which are alleged in the Jewish and Chris- 
tian sacred writings. This material falls 
naturally into two books, the first treating 
of the Historical Preparation for Chris- 
tianity, the second of the Christian Origins. 
The first of these two parts is the one 
which for obvious reasons will attract 
most attention, and to which the largest 
measure of immediate value will belong. 
It is the first attempt, so far as [ know, in 
comprehensive way to make use of the re- 
sults of modern literary and historical criti- 
cism of the Old Testament for the defence 
of Christianity. There is something al- 
most resembling novelty in this, so largely 
has it been assumed, in what called itself 
apologetic literature, that the critics were 
assailants of Christianity, or. if not that, 
they were at any rate playing into the 
hands of the assailants. With commenda- 
ble absence even of controversial manner, 
Professor Bruce makes this change of 
front. The most of us made it for our- 
selves some time ago. I mean to say, we 
made our Own faith more secure, not less 
so, more full of light and power, not less 
so, by the conclusions which Old Testa- 
ment criticism helped usreach. Professor 
Bruce, with a cautiousness which is be- 
coming where so much is acknowledged to 
be yet uncertain, wins a hearing from all 
parties by putting the case often only hy- 
pothetically. Suppose it is tobe admitted 
that all that the critics have alleged is 
true, what follows for the Christian wa 
of looking at these things? Often that is 
the only just way of putting the case. 
Always it is a wise way ; and the main or- 
der of the literature, as he has given it, 
will hardly be reversed, nor the general 
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outline of the history departed from. The 
author seems to me to have been exceed- 
ingly happy in telling just what the read- 
er, whom he has in mind, will wish to 
know. What are the facts which the in- 
vestigation would seem to have made rea- 
sonably sure? and what is the interpreta- 
tion of those facts by a man of unwaver- 
ing Christian faith ? 
The material of the third part is much 
more familiar and much less in current 
controversy. So much has the ground of 
debate changed within the lifetime of men 
still living. But, by contrast with any 
apologetic work of, say twenty years ago, 
the book well shows how much has been 
gained for our knowledge of the teaching 
of Christ and the thought of Paul by the 
zealous study of the progress of doctrine 
in’ the first three centuries, which has 
meantime been made. Both of the ques- 
tions to which this book is addre are 
forms of one, the one which agitates our 
time—that of the ground of authority in 
religion. Without doubt much of the 
conscientious objection to the conclusions 
of literary and historical criticism has 
originated in the fear that if those conclu- 
sions should be established, the authority 
of Scripture would be impaired. The au- 
thor seeks to show that it is not thus im- 
paired. He labors to show that that au- 
thority is as devoutly felt as ever; but 
there is no denying that it is differently 
felt. It is felt as an authority established 
for us not so much by the external history 
of the documents, different from the his- 
tory of any other documents, as by the 
appeal of the contents of them to our own 
religious consciousness. So as to the other 
question. The authoritativeness and obli- 
gation of man’s relation to God does not 
stand or fall with our apprehension of our 
Divine relations as entirely different from 
all other relations of our lives. I[t sur- 
vives in spite of the growing recognition 
of the similarity, uniformity, and natural- 
ness of all our relations. It survives by 
the appeal of that which is alleged as to 
man and God, to our inward conscious- 
ness. This being so, there arises the ques- 
tion whether it will not be a part of the 
problem of the apologetics of the future 
to give a place to the argument from the 
religious consciousness, and ultimately to 
that from the Christian experience, as 
being really the root in which both lines 
reasoning followed in this book unite. 
For certainly the strongest appeal which 
we to-day are able to make for the au- 
thority of religion is to the religious con- 
sciousness—that is, to the felt congruity 
between what God in Christ offers and 
what man needs. And the final proof is 
in the Christian experience—that is, in the 
felt satisfaction of that need. It is because 
ef this consciousness and experience that 
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we view the course of speculation and of 

criticism not only with equanimity, but 

with delight ; and this argument ought to 

be capable of nrreg, apologetic presenta- 

tion. SDWARD C. MOoRE. 
Providence, R. I. 


Tar Earty Narratives or Genesis, A 
Brief Introduction to the Study of Gcne- 
sis i.-xi. By Herspert Epwarp Rye, 
B.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. London and New York : 
es & Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. xi., 
138, 


The chapters which form the theme of 
this volume have probably caused more 
trouble to those who are sceptically in- 
clined than any other portion of Holy Writ. 
Itisto be presumed that we have all found 
men who were ready to enter upon a criti- 
cism of these records, which was anything 
except “ reverent.’’ From the standpoint 
of that view of Scripture which makes its 
every word and its every syllable an in- 
fallible and scientifically correct word of 
God Himself, there was small escape from 
the logic and facts of the objector. No 
one can estimate accurately the amount of 
time and the number of pages that have 
been consumed in making these records 
square with the progressive study of the 
records of the rocks and of archeology. 

- The question rises whether all this labor 
has been well expended. Undoubtedly no 
amount of toil is to be shunned which 
serves to bring forward and prove the 
truth. But when one searches for the ulti- 
mate ground out of which all this discus- 
sion has sprung, one will be forced to the 
conclusion thut it lies in the definition 
which has been given to the word and in- 
fluence which we call inspiration. Given 
a document which is inspired of God, we 
are forced to one of two conclusions—its 
every utterance is absolute and complete 
truth ; or, it is true in so far as it hasa 
definite and circumscribed aim. Itis hard 
to maintain either of these positions: the 
former in the face of the fact that the best 
copies which we have of the Bible—for 
this is the document which we are consid- 
ering—contain errors and discrepancies ; 
the latter because we are met by the diffi- 
culty, easy to suggest, that we must dis- 
criminate the portions in which the divine 
teaching is contained from those which 
form the ‘‘ circumstantial setting.” 

_ Possibly the amount of labor which has 
been,,bestowed upon the Scriptures is due 
to, this view of their inspiration, and that 
but for it they would have been no more 
than the religious books of other nations, 
though we are not inclined to accept this 
view. But be that as it may, it is beyond 
doubt that biblical literature has been the 
most prolific that the pen or the press has 














ever seen, and there seems no probability 
that the end is coming in the near future. 
With the progress of investigation new 
theories have been advanced, and among 
them are those of what is known as the 
“‘higher”’ or literary criticism. Some of 
its conclusions are hard to receive ; others 
are so evident that the only surprise is that 
it has required so many centuries to make 
them known. Some seem to be proved, 
and others are still in court waiting for a 
final verdict which seems slow in coming. 
In the mean time we owe it to ourselves to 
see what these conclusions are, and to 
prove them in every way, being assured 
that if they are ‘‘ of men they will come to 
nought.” 

One conviction which we have at the 
start, and which is derived from our ex- 
perience of the truth, is that even if the 
literary criticism should prove its thesis, 
we are not compelled to resign our faith in 
the power and efficacy of the Scriptures to 
| bageoe the duty for which they were set. 

he word of God and the works of God 
are in accord, and it is short-sighted to sei 
the seal of disapproval upon any work or 
word of God because of our human defi- 
nitions or a prtort theses . 

The day has gone by when the dogmati- 
cian can quote the words of Satan, oreven 
of Elihu, as though they contained the un- 
dimmed and undiluted verity of God, and 
upon such ‘‘ proof-texts”’ found a tenet of 
a theological system. A broader induction 
is needed and a more intelligent study of 
Scripture than that which one makes under 
the guidance of a concordance. Much of 
the objection which is made against the 
newer criticism is based on nothing more 
reasonable than an indisposition to change 
long-accustomed and early-acquired habits 
of thought and methods of study. But wno 
would dare to announce such a considera- 
tion to be his moving principle? But do 
the old exegetical methods yield more of 
positive results than the new? ‘‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.”’ In Professor 
Ryle’s book we have some specimens of the 
popular and expository results of the 
** higher’’ criticism as he understands and 
applies it. We have read the whole with 
a growing interest and with profit. The 
simple narrafives have more of the divine 
influence in them than they ever had before 
when heshows the lessons which they were 
intended to convey. To be sure we are 
stumbled when he speaks of them as 
“* traditions,” “‘ primitive traditions,”’ and 
the like ; but, upon second thought, what 
else had we ever considered them to be? 
If the writer, Moses or any other, used 
documents, did they not contain ‘“‘ tradi- 
tions,’’ how else did the writer become ac- 
quainted with them? But the divine ele- 
ment comes in when we compare the biblical 
‘with the heathen forms of the same stories. 
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In the latter are low polytheistic concep- 
tions ; in the former they are modified and 
toned into accordance with a pure and lofty 
monotheism. This gives an idea of an in- 
spiration loftier and higher than that which 
makes a man into a machine no more intel- 
lectual than a phonograph. Professor 
Ryle has done a service in putting this 
truth in popular form. 
CuHARLEs R. Giuuetr. 
New York. 


Tue Evo.ivution or Curistianiry. B 
M. J. Savage. Boston: George H. 
Ellis, 1892, 12mo, pp. 178. 


Mr. Savage. well known as a leader 
among Unitarian thinkers and preachers, 
had this book, with its title, in type before 
Dr. Lyman Abbott's Lowell Institute lec- 
tures on the same subject were delivered. 
It is therefore neither borrowed as to its 
title nor is it in form a reply to Dr. Ab- 
bott’s previously published volume. It is, 
however, a very different presentation of 
what is, nominally at least, the same sub- 


t. 

In the concluding chapter Mr. Sava 
raises and answers the question, What is 
Christianity ? He does not think the world 
can ever outgrow the spiritual ideal, the 
temper, the attitude of Jesus. To us, in- 
deed, it seems that he is here very near the 
true conception of Christianity, as a spirit 
more than a form, the spirit of faith in 
and fellowship with such a being as Jesus 
the Christ. But Mr. Savage identifies 
Christianity with allegiance to certain 
ideas rather than with spiritual sympathy 
with the person representing these ideas— 
the ideas, namely, of Divine Fatherhood, 
human brotherhood, and a Divine-humah 
kingdom of truth and peace. These are, 
indeed, the substantial contents of Chris- 
tianity, but its dynamic element is in the 
person and character of its Founder. In 
a word, the personal element in Christian- 
ity is the ruling and plastic element. 

But Mr. Savage, conceiving of Chris- 
tianity, even in its purest form, as an im- 
personal system of ideas, has treated of its 
evolution from the same point of view, 
and has described the development of 
Christian tenets rather than of the Chris- 
tian spirit. His book might accordingly 
have been entitled the Evolution of Ortho- 
doxy. Mr. Savage, of course, treats his 
subject, thus conceived, with a critical and 
unsympathetic mind. He means to be 
fair-minded. He recognizes great merits 
here and there. In regard to the doctrine 
of Holy Scripture, he has praise even for 
Romanists, whose subordination of the 
printed book to the free Spirit of the Di- 
vine life which is in the Church, he holds 
to be the more rational war. As for St. 
Paul, he places him among “‘ the five or 
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six greatest of mankind.’’ But taking 
Christianity, as he does, to consist largely 
of doctrines which Jesus Himself never 
preached, his treatment is necessarily 
biassed and adverse. 

Nor do we think that he is careful to 
avoid loose statements. It is well admitted 
on all sides that the doctrine of a Trinity 
of coequal Divine agents is of later date 
than the Nicene era ; that the Nicene theo- 
logians taught the subordination of the 
Son to the Father. Mr. Savage, however, 
tells us that the Nicene doctrine was that 
Jesus was the equal of the Father, and al- 
mighty like Him. Such a blunder in a 
point not beset by prejudice—for many 
Unitarians have a liking for the Nicene 
Creed, regarding it as only semi-Trinita- 
rian—suggests the query whether the 
writer has always been at pains to know 
the subjects thoroughly on which he passes 
ong His treatment of the Messianic 
dea is here in point. He thinks “ all intel- 
ligent thinkers’ should have done with 
it ; but he does not discriminate, as an in- 
telligent thinker should, between the spir- 
itual core of the idea and the miscellane- 
ous accretions that have gathered round 
it. His own reverence for the moral lead- 
ership of Jesus might have revealed to 
him that there was somewhat substantial 
in the ancient hope of a righteous King to 
rise from Israel. 


Mr. Savage is a clear and vigorous writ- ’ 


er, and the discourses in this volume are 
admirable specimens of a literary style at 
once popular and pure. He has a hearty 
detestation of all unreality, and carries us 
with him in his censure of many things 
and beliefs for which the name of Chris- 
tianity has been illegitimately claimed ; 
but he has, like every one else, his limita- 
tions. He does not easily conceive of 
truth, except under a logical form ; and 
that, in treating of the things of the Spirit, 
is a very serious limitation. If he com- 
bined the temper of a poet with that of a 
logician, we are persuaded he would rec- 
ognize many a subtle truth where now he 
finds nothing but irrationality. The 
church he belongs to is the church of the 
critics. It has a mission in the world. 
So long as things and beliefs are presented 
as part of Christianity, which are mere 
adulterations of it, the critic is needed ; 
but the criticism which helps to build up 
does not deal mainly in negation It lays 
its main emphasis on the things that are 
worthy of all acceptation. If Mr. Sav- 
age’s criticism were of this kind, it would 
avail more for the evolution of real Chris- 
tianity. JAMES M. WuiITOoN. 
New York. 


The Presbyterian professors whose tials 
for heresy have awakened so widespread 
an interest do not mean that their posi- 
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tions shall be misunderstood, if a publica- 
tion of their views in book form is of an 
avail. Dr. Briggs has printed three edi- 
tions of his “ Inaugural,’ and Dr. Smith 
is now out in what is really a fourth edi- 
tion (with additions) of ‘‘ Biblical Scholar- 
ship and Inspiration,’’ which was the oc- 
casion of his arraignment, and which we 
reviewed in the MaGazInit oF CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE in June, 1891. The present 
volume is entitled Inspiration and Iner- 
rancy, & history and a defence, by Henry 
Preserved Smith, Professor in Lane Semi- 
nary. Containing the original papers on 
‘* Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration.’’ 
(Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1893, 
8vo, pp. 374, $1.50.) In it we find a pre- 
liminary statement concerning the ‘‘ situa- 
tion’’ and the ‘‘ occasion’’ preceding the 
trial, the charges in their original and 
amended forms, the response to the charges, 
and the rebuttal argument. The whole 
gives a clear and lucid account of the case, 
but the wonder will rise as to the character 
of the arguments by which a conviction 
was secured. We could wish that the 
prosecution had the courage to put them 
forth in print. 


The Case against Professor Briggs. Part 
II. .(New York: Scribners, 1893, cr. 8vo, 
pp. 161, 50 cents, paper.) Part I. con- 
tained nine documents belonging to the his- 
tory of the prosecution of Dr. Briggs, down 
to the order of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly remanding the case for trial be- 
fore the Presbytery of New York. A 
separate publication of Dr. Briggs’s argu- 
ment-in-chief was made immediately after 
the trial. The present book gives seven 
additional documents with some extracts 
from the stenographic report of the discus- 
sions at the trial. They consist of prelimi- 
nary objections touching the status of the 
** Committee of Prosecution”’ as a legally 
organized and authorized body, and also 
the amended charges and specifications. 
The evidence submitted by the defendant is 
given, and the text of the exceptions en- 
tered against the unwarranted introduction 
of unannounced new evidence in rebuttal 
at the close of the trial, after the defence 
had been heard. The tabulated vote and 
the verdict of the Presbytery close the vol- 
ume, 


The March of Methodism from Epworth 
around the Globe. Outlines of the History, 
Doctrine, and Polity of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. By James McGee. With 
an Introduction by Bishop James N. Fitz- 
gerald, LL.D., President of the Epworth 
League. (New York: Hunt & Eaton; 
Cincinnati : Cranston & Curts, 18938, 12nto, 
pp. v., 147.) Mr. McGee has told a won- 
derful tale in brief space. His object has 
been to place at the disposal of busy men 











a sketch of the progress of the Methodist 
movement from its inception to the pres- 
ent, and to outline the promise of the fu- 
ture. To a considerable extent his treat- 
ment is biographical in its method, and 
nearly all of the book is historical. Com- 
paratively little space is devoted to the doc- 
trinal views of the denomination. The 
volume is one from which the reader can 
get an idea of the moving forces of the his- 
tory, though by no means an exhaustive 
view of all of the most important elements. 


A Sketch of the Lives and Missionary 
Work of Rev. Cephas Bennett and his 
Wife, Stella Kneeland Bennett, 1829-91. 
By Ruth Whitaker Ranney. (Boston : Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. 142.) 
A brief but interesting sketch of mission- 
ary activity covering the remarkable period 
of fifty-five years. This would have justi- 
fied a far larger volume than the one which 
has been produced by the piety of a grand- 
daughter. Unfortunately the materials at 
the author’s disposal were limited, owing 
to the destruction of nearly all the letters 
_ and journals which would here have found 
their appropriate use. As it is, however, 
we get some glimpses of Burma as it was, 
and also an account of its presem state 
from the pen of Sir Charles Bernard, for- 
merly Chief Commissioner of Burma, as 
well as of the long-continued exertions of 
this honored pair. 


Reasons for Believing in Christianity. 
This little volume of apologetics is by the 
Rev. C. A. Row, Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
and the Bampton lecturer of 1877. It is 
now in its sixth edition, a fact which goes 
far to prove its useful character. It is ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ busy people,’’ the vast major- 
ity of the members of the churches. It is 
well calculated to answer its purpose, being 
written in a lucid style and supplied with 
many striking illustrations. It may be put 
in the hands of. intelligent readers, who 
will appreciate the force of the reasoning, 
and who may be led further in their ae 
ing. The author acknowledges that his 
discussions here are not exhaustive, but re- 
fers for a fuller treatment to his Bampton 
Lectures on ‘‘ Christian Evidences Viewed 
in Relation to Modern Thought.’’ (New 
York : Thomas Whittaker, 12mo, pp. xii., 
162, paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 75 cents.) 


Children of God and other sermons, by 
the Rev. Hdward A. Stuart, Vicar of St. 
James's, Holloway (New York: Dutton, 
1893, 12mo, pp. viii., 238, $1.25), is the title 
of the latest addition to the ‘‘ Preachers of 
the Age’’ series. It is a sturdy, honest, 
and, withal, handsome face which looks 
out from the frontispiece, and it isa sturdy, 
honest, and true spirit which speaks from 
the pages which follow, Conviction is 
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stamped upon all the sermons, which are 
models of clearness. They are conserva- 
tive in the best sense, devoted to the pres- 
entation of the truth in its integrity and 
wholesomeness. It is a volume worthy of 
its place in the series. 


Things New and Old. Sermons by Rob- 
ert Collyer, minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, New York. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1893, 12mo, pp. 208, $1.) 
In taking upa volume like this it is not 
necessary that any difference of view-point 
should blind us to its excellencies. The 
face that looks at us from the frontispiece 
is one which awakens respect and admira- 
tion, and the spirit of human helpfulness 
and sympathy reflected by the pages is one 
to do the heart good. The author appears 
to us to owe more than he may suspect to 
the Baptist mother and his own Methodist 
antecedents, which he mentions in the 
course of his sermons. The style of dis- 
course is remarkable for its plainness and 
for the rugged brevity of its words. Sel- 
dom have we seen a similar proportion of 
short, simple words in pulpit address. 


Studies in Ephesians. By A. R. Cocke. 
pastor at Waynesboro, Va., Professor of 
promos in the Valley Seminary. (Chi- 
cago and New York: Revell, 1892, 12mo, 
pp. 137, 75 cents.) These ‘‘ studies” repre- 
sent a number of week-evening lectures 
delivered before the people of the author’s 
charge. They are based upon the stand- 
ard commentaries, but give results, not 
methods. Before publication they were 
submitted to a number of eminent men, 
and having met their approval, are now 
put forth in the hope that they may be 
useful not only in themselves, but in call- 
ing attention to the expository method of 
homiletical work. 


Under the title The Wonderful Counsel 
lor, the Rev. Henry B. Mead, M.A., has 
prepared ‘‘ all the recorded sayings of the 
Lord Jesus, chronologically arranged on a 
plan for easy memorizing, in single pas- 
sages, one for each day of the year, with 
brief notes, connecting words and phrases.”” 
The Introduction is by Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, D.D., President of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. (New York : 
Randolph, 1892, 12mo, pp. xiii., 264.) The 
book is one which adapts itself to continu- 
ous reading or to daily use of the sections. 
The notes in smaller type, placed parallel 
to the text, are suggestive and . The 
whole presents a most delightful method 
for the study of the words of Christ, giv- 
ing them in their historical sequence. e 
dedication to the Young People’s Societ 
of Christian Endeavor shows the practi- 
cal aim that the compiler has had in mind 
—an aim seconded and endorsed by Dr. 
Clark. 
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The Biblical World. 
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Anarchism, or the Idolatry of Lust, C. C. Bateman, 


HR. 

Apologist, The Present Task of the, Alexander Bal- 
main Bruce, HR. 

Apostles’ Creed, Conflict in Germany over, Adolf 
Zahn, PRR. 

AM eee Prectations, The Decipherment 


en, The Nature of Christ’s, W. Jackson, 

Benevolent Loan Associations in France, Anna P. 
Mcllvaine, CR. 

Bible, Exploring the. W. A. Labrum, PM. 

Bible Stu y, Chancellor Burwash, CMQ. 

Bible Trees, Hugh Macmillan, SM. 

Bishop Brooks, C. George Currie, PE 

ei Decennial Conference, hobo P. Wilder, 
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Book of Common Prayer, The Revised American, E. 
Burbidge, NHM. 

Brahmanism, T. M. Lindsay, ‘MissR. 

Buddhism, Probable Future of, E. Tribolet, MissR. 

Canaanites of the New World, The, T. Bowman 
Stephenson, 8M. 

Canon of Scripture, The, J. B. Shearer, PQ. 

Characteristics of the Negro, Religious, W. H. 
Thomas, AfMER. 

se gs Lobby, Herrick Johnson's Reply to the, 


China, Der Kindermord in, KM. 

Christ, Science and, William W. Kinsley, BS. 

Christ, The Person "of, Thos. G. oe RQR. 

Christ, The Divinity of, Frank A organ, NCQ. 

Christian Morals, he Physical Factor in, Ralph 
Brecken, CM 

Christianity Seen in its Effects, Divinity of, J. H. 
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onristianity, The Central Truth of, T. J. Packard, 


Christopher Columbus, Frank E.Webb, Jr., AfMER. 
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Cit: ~ he ea ae from the History of the, Charles 
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Pa tm a Christ, M. Valentine, LQ. 
—* and icalism in Theology, C. Clever, 
Darwinism, A Generation of, W. J. Wright, PQ. 
Decennial Conference, The, John Aberly, 
Divorce and Childhood, T. Herbert Dar ow, ix. 
Divine ateng~*, sa and Christian Experience, Har- 
vey Glass, PQ. 
Doshisha University, Recent Events at the, M. L. 
Gordon, MH. 
Druidism: A. H. McKinney, CT. 
Easter Sepulchre, The, Henry J. Feasey, NHM. 
en ent The Ultimate End of, Ethelbart D. War- 
ie 
Educators Women as, Hannah Jones, AfMER. 
21 Paso, Training School of, MH. 
Exile, The, H. L. Willet, NC 
Farnham Castle, The Bishop of Winchester at, SM. 
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The New World. 
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Reformed Quarterly Review. 
Religious Review of Reviews. 
Sunday at Home. 
Sunday Magazine. 
The Treasury 
The Yale Review. 
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7 Ey Assyrian Account of the, James Cald- 
well 
Frederick | the Wise and the Castle Church at Wit- 
tenberg, Julins Késtlin, LQ. 
Friendly Visitors’ Opportunity, The, Alfred T, 


White, CR. 
George Eliot, W. S. Bean, = 
Ghost and His Ofhon The Holy, H. H. W. Hibsh- 
man a. 
God, The putty of. of, ¢ L. Campbell, TTr. 
Godliness, D. B. Lad RQR 
ag of Peter, The, Alfred Williams Anthony, 
Hartwick Harbour Life, Louis Barbé, GW. 
Hartwick Seminary, The Beginning of, William 
ow to Begin the Study of, J. T. L. Maggs, 


Hill Tribes of Burma, A Priesthood and Sacrifices 
among the, Alonzo Bunker, MissR 
x Sols, The Guidance of the, LW: Cooley, 


were, 2. J. P. Lilley, PRR. 

Tonen, Sin of, H. Scott Holland, SM. 

Imagination, The Government of the, M. J. Cra- 
me! 

India, An Appeal from the Decennial Conference 

of Missionaries in, MH. 

Indianer Territorium, Die Mission im, KM. 

Inerrancy, The Facts ‘of, E. J. wey ona 

Inerrancy, Two Facts as to, E. J. Wolf, LQ. 

Tnspiration, H. C. Alexander. PQ. 

Ing; Warned” The Real Problem of, Benjamin B. 


m8. 


RR. 
Inspiration, Luther’s Doctrine of, Francis Pieper, 
International Lesson System, The, Mark 8. Gress- 
man, LQ. 
— The Social Philosophy of, Charles F. Kent, 


Isaiah, Earlier ldeas of, A, B. Davidson, Ex. 

James Russell Lowell, Homiletikk Value of, James 
G. Murray, HR. 

Japan, Protestant Missionary Work in, MH. 

Japan, Conditions of Continued Pro 

Jewish Propagandas in the Time o: 
hard Pick, LQ. 

Jewish Gospel Work, Problems of, George H. 
Schodde 

Job, George 8. , BW. 

Joel, William Johnston, CMQ. 

John xxi. 15-17, John A, Cross, Ex. 

Judaism, Development of New Testament, George 
H. Schodde. BS. 


Labor Leaders, The \ uier: of English, Miss Fran- 
ces E. Willard, O 

Laity in Coonelia.” male, Charles Skinner, NHM-: 

Lavigerie, Robert L. Ruffin, AfMER. 

Layman’s Recollections of the Church Movement of 


1833, G. W., NH 
Liberalism in ‘Theology, W.I. Shaw, CMQ. 


in, MH. 
Christ, Bern- 
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Liquor “—. The Pulpit and the, Charles H. 
‘ayne. 
Lord’ 8 Prayer, Exegetic Studies on the, F. W. Far- 
rar, 

Lowell, James Russell, T. W. Hunt, PRR. 

Lutheran ‘‘hurch-Doctrine in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, J. Wagner. 

Madura, What a Business Man Saw in, MH. 

Matthew, Fundamental Thought of the Gospel of, 
Robert Kfibel, L., BW. 

— The Old *Worid, Geoffrey Winterwood, 


Methods of Preparation, N. H. Walbank, PM. 

Middle Ages, Institutions of Learning in the, Philip 
Schaff, Ror. 

Milton, Loot Memories of, David Marson, GW. 

Ministers, Cruelty to, T. Ya Cuyler, TTr. 

Ministers, Demands on, TTr. 

Ministerial Fitness, Chief Prerequisite to, L. W. 


Burton, PER. 
Ministry, An = R. Downs. AfMER. 
M. D. Glanding, LQ. 


nage? Educated, W 

Mrs. Willard, Great Britain’s Welcome to, Lady 
Henry Somerset, OD. 

Missionary Memorabilia, A. J. Gordon, MiesR. 

Missions, Country and Co-operation in, W. J. Town- 
send, MiseR. 

Missionen, Nachrichten aus den, 7 

Modern Religious Thought, Theo. B. Stork, ~ 

National Language in the Collegiate Curricu 
The, Samuel Vernon Ruby, RQ 

Nunsery. Sas and Downs of an Old, Augustus Jes- 


old festainent, Why Use the? Edward C. Ray, 


Gocbe. Japan, Otis Cary, MH. 

Outlook of the C' burch’ The, H. K. Carroll, HR. 
Pastor for the Times, The, E. Miller, LQ. 

bis 8 Conception of Christianity, A. B.* Bruce, 


Phillips Brooks, May Cochrane, R. 
er in the Church of rege Forms of, J. 
les Cox, NHM 
Prescnion, Thoughts « on, &. R. Kremer, RQR. 
Primitive Christianity, The Restoration of, B. B. 
Tyler, NCQ. 
Providence as a Doctrine of Science, George D. 


Armstrong, PQ. 
Psalter to the Levitical System, The Evidence of 
the, Gieesy tegen an, BL. 
Quiet Strength. Arthur Finla: iy * 
Reading, The Art of, Canon — 


Religious Feeling, Literature 


BS. 
Renan’s Life of Christ, M. N. Oliver, BS. 
Revival, William Ross, P’ 


BRE Berle, 


Revelation and the Bible, Granville R. Pike, CT. 
—_, The Bible Personality of fs ee ls 
C 


Sacramental Sermon, A, Mark Guy Pearse, PM. 


ral Texts from Recent Discoveries, Lighton. 
Willi iam Hayes Ward, HR. 
Seneca’s Writings and Panl’s, C. M. Mead, PRR. 
Sermons, How Men Get their, John Edwards, PM. 
Simon Bar-Jona, T. C. Porter, RQR. 
Sinai, Eine Reise nach dem, KM. 
Smoki R. M. Ballantyne, SM. 
Snow Flakes, Wallace Thorp, TTr. 
Social Unions of Edinburgh and Glasgow, W. Howe 
Tolman, 

Social Responsibility, E. Benj. Andrews, TTr. 
ww of the Material, , George D. Herron, 


Spiritual Myopia, John Balcom Shaw. PM. 

Sunday, Who are the Chief Assailants of ? Joseph 
Cooke, OD. 

Suspensory Bell, The Welsh, G. H. F. Nye, RRR. 

Suspensory Bell. The, Henry Hayman, NHM. 

Switzerland. Theological Instruction in, P. M. 
Snyder, III., 

Sydney Smith, > M. Yerger. PER. 

Symptosis, Jacob Cooper, RQR. 

— Problem, Some Points in the, V. H. Stan- 
ton, Ex 

Tabernacle. The, James Strong. BW. 

Thankfulness. E. J. Hardy, GW. 

Thorn in the Flesh, An Exegetical Study on Paul's, 
J. D. Dinnick, CMQ. 
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Tramps, My Friend the, Duncan C. Macnicol, GW. 

United C harities Building, Address at Opening of 
Abram 8, Hewitt, CR. 

Vicarious Element in the Divine Government, The, 
N.8. Burton, BS. 

—e Nyanza, The Graves of, A. R. Buckland, 


vee 4 the Disciples’ Feet, The, Walter C. 

Smit 

Whittier, Our Indebtedness to, A[{MER. 

World's Fair, Sunday Closing of ,OD. 

World's Fair be Opened on Sunday ? Shall the, RK. H. 
McKin, PER. 

ve Need Our Plea ? Does the, J. H. Garrison, 


Wome Suffrage, John Milton Williams, BS. 


CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 
THE AF. M. E. CHURCH REVIEW. 
Philadelphia, April, 1892. 
An Educated iAinistry. 
Women as Educators 
Charles Martial Aliemand- -Lavigerie. 
Christopher Columbus. 
Rev. H. T. Johnson. 
Our Indebtedness to the Poet Whittier. 
Political Life of Hon. Robert Browne Elliott. 
Religious Characteristics of the Negro. 
The gpd of the Sunday-School to the Family, 
Church, and State. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD. 


Chicago, April, 1893. 


The Social Philosoph See ae rs. 
The Fundamental the 
G 


Theological Instruction in Switzerland, IIL 
The American Institate of Sacred Literature. 


The Book of Job. 
The of the Assyrio-Babylonian In- 
scriptions, L 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 
Oberlin, O., April, 1833. 


The Development of New Testament Judaism. 
The Vicarious t in the Divine Government. 
Fh Evidence of the Psalter to a Levitical System. 
and the Religi Feeling. 
aoe and Christ. 
Renan’s Life of Christ. 
Saffrage. 





Woman 
THE CANADIAN METHODIST QUARTERLY. 
Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, April, 1893. 


The Physical Factor in Christian Morals. 
Liberalism in a 

The Guidance of the Holy & 
a Study on Pan!" = Thorn in the Flesh. 
Joe! 

The ‘Nature of Christ's Atonement. 

Bible Study. 


THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 
New York. April, 1893. 


Address at Opening of the United Charities Build- 
ing of New York. 

Benevolent Loan Associations i ~ — 

The Friendly Visitor's 

The Social Unions of Edicbargh oe Glasgow. 

A True Story about the “ Mont-de-Pieté.” 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
New York, April, 1838. 
The Ultimate Aim of Ednucation. 


The Government of the Imagination. 
Druidism. 
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The Pulpit and the Liquor Traffic. 

Divinity of Christianity Seen by its Effects. 
Why Use tne Old Testament? 

Revelation and the Bible. 

Christian Philosophy in the Northwest. 
Some New Thing. 

The Spirituality of the Material. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
London, April, 1893. 


The Earlier Ideas of Isaiah. 

Some Points in the Synoptic Problem, IIT. 
Paul's Conception of Christianity, IV. . 
Exegetic Studies on the Lord’s Prayer. 
Divorce and Childhood 

The Washinz of the Disciples’ Feet. 

On St. John xxi. 15-17. 


GOOD WORDS. 
London, April, 1893. 


Local Memories of Milton. 
Thankfulness, 

Ups and Downs of an Old Nunnery, IL. 
Hamburg Harbor Life. 

An Old-World Mechanic. 

My Friend the Tramp. 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW. 
Toronto, New York, London, April, 1893. 


The Present Task of the Apologist. 

The Outlook of the Church. 

The Homiletic Value of James Russell Lowell. 
The Gospel of Peter 


i on Scriptural ‘Texts from Recent Discoveries, 


Anarchism, or the Idolatry of Lust. 


DIE KATHOLISCHEN MISSIONE N. 
Freiburg im Breisgau, April, 1893. 


Der Kindermord in China. 

Die Mission der Benediktiner im Indianer-Territo- 
rium. 

Eine Reise nach dem Sinai. 

Nachrichten aus den Missionen. 


THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 
Gettysburg, April, 1893. 


Jewish Propaganda in the Time of Christ. 

The Pastor for the Times. 

The Lutheran Church Doctrines in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

The Beginning of Hartwick Seminary. 

Frederick the Wise and the Castle Church at Wit- 
tenberg. 

Two Facts as to Inerrancy. 

The Decennial Conference. 

Conquerors through Christ. 

Educated Ministry. 

The International Lesson System. 

Critical Review of Certain Phases of Modern Re- 
ligious Thought. 


THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 
Boston, April, 1893. 
Protestant Missionary Work in Japan for 1892. 


Osaka, Japan. 

The Training School at El Paso. 

What a Business Man Saw at Madura. 

Conditions of Continued ress in Japan, 

Recent Events at the Doshisha University. 

An_ Appeal from the Decennial Conference of 
Missionaries in India. 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW. 
London, New York, Toronto, April, 1893. 


Missionary Memorabilia. 
A re and Sacrifices among the Hill-Tribes of 
urma, 
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Brahmanism. 

The Student Volunteer Movement. 
Comity and Co-operation in Missions, 
Problems of Jewish Gospel Work. 
Probable Future of Buddhism, 
Bombay Decennial Conference. 
Canada's Missions to Trinidad. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY. 


St. Louis, Mo., April, 1893. 


The Restoration of Primitive Christianity. 
The Bible Personality of Satan. 

The Divinity of Christ. 

The Exile. 

The Assyrian Account of the Flood. 

Does the World Need our Plea ? 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


London, April, 1893. 


The Suspensory Bill. 

The Easter Sepulchre. 

The Laity in Counciis. 

Leaves from the History of City Guilds. 

Forms of Prayer in the Church of England, IV. 

A Layman’s Recollections of the Church Move- 
ment of 1833. 

The Revised American Book of Common Prayer. 


OUR DAY. 
Boston and Chicago, April, 1893. 


The Quartet of English Labor Leaders. 

Great Britain’s Welcome to Miss Willard. 

Miss Willard in Exeter Hall. 

Sunday Closing of the World’s Fair. 

Rev. Herrick Johnson’s Reply to the Chicago Lobby. 
Who are the Chief Assailants of Sunday ? 


THE PREACHERS’ MAGAZINE, 
New York, April, 1893. 


Present Day Preaching—Spiritual Myopia. 
A Sacramental Sermon—The Empty Seat. 
How Men Get their Sermons. 

How to Begin the Study-of Hebrew. 
Exploring the Bible. 


Revival. 
Methods of Preparation, 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL REVIEW. 
Virginia, April, 1893. 


Sydney Smith. 

The Church and the Crown. 

Shall the World’s Fair be Opened on Sunday ? 
Bishop Brooks 

Chief Prerequisite to Ministerial Fitness, © 
The Central ‘Truth of Christianity. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY. 
Richmond, Va., April, 1893. 


Inspiration, and the Essential Relations between 
Thought and Language. 

The Canon of Scripture. 

Divine Sovereignty and Christian Experience. 

Providence as a Doctrine of Science 

A Generation of Darwinism. 

George Eliot. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED 
QUARTERLY. 
Philadelphia, April, 1893. 


The Real Problem of Inspiration. 
9 ig ma ee 

Luther's Doctrine of Inspiration. 
The Conflict in Germany over the Apostles’ Creed. 
James Russell Lowell. 

Eternal Evidence as to Seneca’s Writings and Paul’s 














THE REFORMED QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
page April, 1893. 


The Person of Chris 

The Argument for "christianity from Teadency : 
Symptosis. 

Institutions of Learning in the Middle Ages. 

Conservatism and Radicalism in Theology. 

——— on sopeey . 

The Holy Ghost and His Office. 

Godliness. 

= National Language in the Collegiate Curricu- 


um. 
Simon Bar-Jona. 
THE RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
London, April, 1893. 


Phillips Brooks. 

The Art of Reading. 

The Welsh mea Bill. 

Quiet Strength. 

A Plea for the Sojourn of Home Clergy with the 
Church in the Colonies. 

Home Missions of the Church 

Philanthropic Institutions. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
London, April, 1893. 


The Graves by the Victoria Nyanza. 

Smoking. 

The Canaunites of the New World. 

The Bishop of Winchester at Farnham Castle, 
The Sin of Idleness. 

Bible Trees, 


THE TREASURY. * 
New York, April, 1893. 


The Family of God. 
Social Responsibility. 
Snowflakes. 

The Facts as to Inerrancy. 
Cruelty to Ministers. 
Demands on Ministers. 


THE MAY MAGAZINES. 


HARPER'S MAGAzINE for May contains: “ Along 
the Canal in Old Manhattan,” frontispiece ; “ The 
Evolution of New York,” first part, Thomas A, 
Janvier; ‘‘A Dream City,” Candace Wheeler ; 
*“*James Russell Lowell,’’ Charles ‘Eliot Norton: 
“*Etelka Talmeyr: A Tale of Three Cities” (a 
story), Brander Matthews ; ‘‘ A Discontented Prov- 
ince,’’ Henry Loomis Nelson ; ‘* Horace Chase” (a 
novel), Part V., Constance Fenimore Woolson ; “A 
Child of the Covenant” (a Le gh Eva Wilder Mc- 
Glasson ; ** Love’s Labor's Lost,”” Edwin A. Abbey ; 
- vn Refugees : A Tale of Two Continents,” Part 

A. Conan Doyle ; ‘Colorado and its Ca ital,” 
Julian Ralph ; **'The French Scare of 1875," Mr. De 
te) “ Phillips Brooks,” Rev. Arthur Brooks, 

| ‘Editor's Study,” Charles Dudley Warner. 


Tue Century for May contains ‘‘ The World’s 
Fair: Looking North from the Lion Fountain,” 
Frontispiece ; ** At the Fair,’ Mrs. Schuyler’ van 
Rensselaer ; ‘‘ Decorative Painting at the World's 
Fair,’ W. Lewis Fraser ; “* The White City,” Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder ; “+ Sweet Beils Out of Tune” 
(conclusion), Mrs. Burton Harrison ; “The ae 


of Pentecost, ’ Harriet Prescott Spofford ** Recol- 
lections of Lord Tenn son,” John Addington Sym- 
monds ; ‘To Alfred Tennyson,”’ Aubrey De Vere ; 


‘“*An Embassy to Provence” (conclusion), Thomas 
A. Janvier ; “Benefits Forgot,” VI., Wolcott Bales- 
tier; ‘A Lie,” Ellen M. . Gates ; *« Personal Im- 
pressions of N icaragua,” Gilbert Gaul ; ; “ The Chev- 
alier de Resseguier,”’ Thomas Bailey Aldrich ; “* The 
Lake of the Dead,*’ Henry Morton ; “ Joseph Bona- 

rte in Bordentown, ”’F. Marion Crawford ; ‘*Leaves 


rom the Autobiography of Salvini,” Tommaso Sal- 
vini ; 


‘*Some Verses Carol," Henry Jerome Stock- 
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ard ; “The | ueen and the Duchess,” M. O. W. 
Oliphant ; “John Muir,’ John Swett ; “Mr Gads- 
bury’s badeen * M. Frances Swann Williame ; 
* Relics of Artemus Ward,” Don C. Seitz; “An 
Inside View of the Pension Burean” (by an Em- 
ploy¢ of the Bureau), A. B. Casselman ; “‘ With 

he Tread of Marching Columns,”S R’ Elliot ; 
ve Writing to Rosina” (in two parts), Part L, Wil- 
liam Henry Bishop. 


Tue Exhibition number of ScrtpNER’s MAGAZINE 
contains: ‘“‘A Daughter of Japan,” frontis iece; 
“An lS y etn Ih Narrative by Wash- 
in n,” introductory note by Henry G. Pickering, 
he Braddock Campaign ; ote Buddha's Flowers. a 

oe Alfred Parsons ; ‘* The Country Printer,” by W. 
D. Howells ; ‘* Early in the Spring,”’ b: Robert Louis 


Stevenson ; “The Parting Guest,” Geor, 
yr op “ Broken Music,” by Thomas Bailey 
ric 


“ The Milliner’s Bill, * by eras. Wiles ; 


‘** The Reformation of James Reddy,” by Bret Harte ; 


**Study Hour,” by Boutet de Monvel; “A a 
s ringtime,” by . Marchetti ; ** The Mirror, 
8. Church’; * The Upward Pressure,” by Walter 


Besant; “ The Fiddler of the Reels,” by Thomas 


a, “Arcturus,” by J. Alden Weir; ‘* The 
Middle Years,” by Henry James; “A Playmate, - 
we Lynch ; “ The Coquette, ” by C. 8. Rein- 


; “An Artist in Japan,” 
‘*The Centaur,” by H. Siddons Mowbray; “* The 
Heart of the Woods,” by W. B. Closson ; oy Jersey 
and Mulberry,” b: H.C. Spanner: “The One I Knew 
the Best of All: A Memory of the Mind of a Child,” 
by Frances Hodgso' m Burnett ; ** Florentine Girls,” 
by E. H. Blashfeld : 9c tween Mass and Ves rs,”? 
by Sarah Orne Jew Quiet S ot,” by El- 
bridge Kingsley ; Conidences a 7. T. Sm 


by Robert “Blum ; . 


ley ;” “The Comédie Frangaise at Chicago, . by 
Francisque Sarcey ; ** The Taxidermist,” by George 
able. 


Tue contents of Lirprncort’s for M: ** Mrs. 
Romney,”’ Rosa Nouchette Carey ; ithe So Society of 
the Cincinnati,’’ John Bunting ; OA Cry from the 
Dark,” Louise Chandler Moulton ; “‘ A Pastel” (Lip- 

incott’s Notable Stories, No. IIL), Cornelia Kane 

thbone ; “Triumvirate,” Arthur D. F. Randolph; 
““ New St. Louis,’ * James Cox ; “‘ The Soul of Man,” 
Dora Read Goodale ; ‘“* Kiihne Beveridge,”’ Gertrude 


Atherton ; ** In Quiet —_ epee Pendleton ; 
** Colonel Pope and Good Ri essor eS 
Benes tc; ‘ “ Men of the i ty L Crofton ; “ With 
the 


Tue contents of THz CosMopo.iTaN for May are : 
“* Henrik Ibsen ;’**\ In the Footsteps of Dickens,” 
i r Ragan ; ‘‘ Omega: The Last Days of the 
World,” Camille Flammarion ; “The Pedagogical 
Value ‘of Lag? Novel,” M.S Merwin ; “ Ars et La- 
bor” (poem), F . Sherman ; * A Traveller from Al- 
truria,’’ W. D. Howells ; 208 Prison Life at Belle Isle,” 
Joseph C. Helm ; “ In a Dahabieh” (poem), Freder- 
ick Peterson; ‘‘Lumbering in the Northwest, “4 
E. Jones ; ** What the Blossoms Told” (poem), H 


8. Morris ; ‘* American Society in Paris,’ Mary Ba- 
con Ford ; “‘The Spoil of the Puma,” Gilbert Par- 
ker; * The Paren of Art” (poem), Selden L. 
Whitcomb ; “* Henrik Ibsen’s Poems.’’ H H. Boye- 


sen; ** Silence” (poem), = B. Tabb; “ English 
Postal Reformers,’’ T. L. James ; ‘* Contemporary 
French Playwrights,” Arthur Hornblow ; “* Crino- 
line pp ’* Helen G. Ecob ; “A Revolution in the 
Means of Communication,” Elisha Gray. 





MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEO 
ICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, 
CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR. 


COMPILED BY THE REV. GEORGE W. GILMORE, M.A. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


{Any of these books may be ordered through the 
Christian Literature Co.] 


Addis, W. E. Christianity and the Roman Em- 


ire. London : Hare, 1898. Pp. 228, p. 8vo, 38. 6d. 
a Manuals of Early Christian History.) 
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Alexander, William, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe. Primary Convictions. ing 
discuseions of which the greater part were delivered 
in the Church of the Heavenly Rest, before the 

resident, faculties, and students of Columbia Col- 
ege, in the City of New York. New York : Har- 
pers, 1893. Pp. xvi., 822, 8vo, $2.50. 


Almkvist, H. Mechilta Bo, Pesachtraktaten 
med parallelst&llen och férklarande noter Sfversatt. 
Upsala: 1898. Pp. 147, 8vo [20.25 mk.]. 


Altkatholiken-Kongress, der zweite interna- 
tionale, in Luzerne, 13. bis 15. September, 1892. 
Stenographischer Bericht. Offizielle Ansgabe. 
aves: Evang. Bundes, 1898. Pp. 318, 8vo, 4.50 
mk. 

Antworten der Natur auf die Fragen: Woher 
die Welt, woher das Leben? Thier und Mensch : 
Seele. Nach den neuesten Forschungen. Von C. 
vin — : Moser, 1898. Pp. iv., 152, 1 Tafel, 8vo, 
1.25 mk. 


Aubry, J. B., D.D. Les Grands’ Séminaires. 
Essai sur ja methode des études ecclésiastiques en 
France. Ouv posthume, terminé par son frére, 

rétre du diocese de Beauvais. Seconde partie. 

aris : Retaux, 18938. Pp. 702, 8vo. 


Bachmann, Jos., Dr. Aethiopische Lesestiicke. 
Inedita Aethiopica, ffir den gebrauch in Universi- 
tits-Vorlesungen herausgegeben. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1898. Pp. 50. 8vo,3 mk [Also] Tabellen zur 
hebriischen Grammatik. Nr. Ia, III a-c, und XIXa. 
Berlin : Mayer, 1893. fo. Each 20 pf. 


Becker, W. Ferdinand Wilhelm Becker. Eine 
Heldengestalt in der Judenmission des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts. (Schriften des Institutum judaicum in 
Berlin, Nr. 16.) Berlin: Evang. Vereinsbuchhand- 
lung, 1898. Pp. 72, 8vo, 80 pf. 


Benoist, Charles. Souverains, Hommes d‘Etat, 
Hommes d’église: (Le Pape; le Pape écrivain; 
Guillaume II], roi des Pays-Bas ; le Cardinal Ram- 

lia ; M. Crispi; le Prince Napoléon ; le Cardinal 

vigerie.) Paris: Oudin, 1893. Pp. 283, 18mo. 


Benson, R. M. The Final Passover. A series of 
meditations upon the passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Vol.3: The Divine Exodus, part 1. Lon- 
don : Longmans, 1893. Pp. 432, 12mo, 5s. 


Berthaud, Abbé, LL.D. Gilbert dela Porrée, 
évéque de Poitiers, et sa philosophie (1070-1154). 
Poitiers : Oudin, 1893. Pp. 359, 8vo. 


Bertrand, Abbé. Essais religieux et littéraires, 
In-16, 55 pages. Grenoble : Vallier, 1893. Pp. 55, 
16mo. 


Blaikie, W. G. After Fifty Years; or, Letters 
of a Grandfather on Occasion of the Jubilee of the 
Free Church of Scotland in 1898. London: Nelson, 
1893. Pp. 144, p. 8vo, 1s. 

Bois, Henri, Prof. Le Dogme grec. In-12, 300, 
Paris : Fischbacher, 1898. Pp. 300, 12mo. 

Bolland, G.J.P.J. De Pentateuch naar zijne 
wording onderzocht. Proeve van studie op het 
gebied Ser oudisraelit. letteren. Batavia: Albrecht, 
1898. Pp. 391, 8vo. 

Borrow, G. Lavengro: TheScholar, the Gypsy, 
the Priest. With an introduction by Theodore 
Watts. London: Ward, 1893. Pp. 440, p. 8vo, 2s. 

Bouchage. F. Pratique des vertus. Méthode 
ponr travailler 4 la perfection, au moyen d'un exer- 
cice de vertu chaque jour. T. 1* : Foi, Eepérance, 
Charité envers Dien, Amour du prochain, t. 2: Pau- 
vreté religieuse, Chasteté, Obéissance, Douceur et 
Hamilité, t. 3: Mortification, Recueillement, Esprit 
de priére et Oraison, Abnégation et Amour de la 
Croix. Paris: Haton, 1898. 3 vols. Pp. x., 340; 
ii. , 526 ; ii., 579, 8vo. 

Bourne, W. St. H. The King of Sorrows. The 
substance of Lenten addresses on Isaiah liii. Lon- 
don: 8. P. C. K., 1893. Pp. 64, 12mo, 6d. 


Bradshaw, H. The Early Collection of Canons 
Known as the Hibernensis. ambridge : Univ. Pr., 
1898, 8vo, 28. 6d. 


Prequehay, Aug. L’ Eglise de l'abbaye royale do 
Sainte-Austreberte, & Montreuil-sur-Mer : son his- 
torique, sa description, son trésor, Abbeville, im- 
rim, du Cabinet historique de |l’Artois et de la 
icardie, 1898. Pp. 50, 8vo. 
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arbeitenden Vélikes. Aus dem Hollindisch ins 
Deutsche iibersetzt von H. Harders und F. Diede- 
rich. Bielefeld: Slomke, 1898. Pp. 84, 8vo, 40 pf. 


Nutter, Charles S.,Rev. Historic Hymnists. A 
portrait gallery c* great hymn writers. Boston : 
privately printed, 1893. Pp. 208, 8vo. 


Orr, J. The Christian View of God and the 
World as Centering in the Incarnation. Being the 


Kerr lectures for 1890-91. Edinbargh: Elliott, 
1893. Pp. 572, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter, Max, Dr. Kypros. Die 


Bibel und Homer. Beitrige zur Cultar-, Kunst-, 
und Religionsgeschichte des Orients im Alterthume. 
Mit besonderer Berficksicht eigener 12-jahrigen 
Forschungen und Ausgrabungen anf der Inse] Cypern. 
Mit einem Briefe von W. E. Gladstone an den Ver- 
fasser. Berlin: Asher, 1898. 2 vols., pp. vili., 535.- 
5, a. Textabbildungen und 229 Tafeln, 4to, 180 
mk. 

Ohnefalsch-Richter, M. Kypros; the Bible 
and Homer ; Oriental Civilization, Art and Religion 
- — Times. London: Asher, 1898. Royal 

to, 


Ory, Joseph Marie, Pére. Les Origines de Notre- 
Dame-de-Charité, ou son histoire depuis sa fondation 
juequ’a la Révolution. Abbeville: Paillart, 1893. 

Pp. 627, 8vo, 5 fr. 


Pailler, J. La prédication populaire, d’aprés les 
péres, les docteurs, et les saints. Paris: Vic, 1893. 
Pp. 228, 4to, 4 2 col. 


Parker, Joseph, D.D. The People’s Bible. Vol. 
19. Matthew xi.-xxviii. London: Hazell, 1893. 
Pp. 460, 8vo, 8s. 

Parks, Leighton. 
Other Sermons. 
284, 12mo, $1.50. 


Pasig, Walter. Spinoza’s Rationalismus und 
Erkenntnislehre im Lichte des Verhaltnisses von 
Denken und Ausdehnung. Dissertation. Leipzig : 
Fock, 1893. Pp. iv., 50, 8vo, 1 mk. 

Penzler, J. Kirchliches Ortelexikon fir das 
evangelische Deutschland. (In 15 Lieferungen.) 1. 
Lieferung. Berlin: Priber, 1893. Pp. 80,8vo, 1 mk. 

Petiscus, A. H. The Gods of Olympos; or, 
Mythology of the Greeks and Romans. Translated 
and edited from the twentieth edition by Katherine 
A. Raleigh. With a preface by Jane E. Harrison. 
Illustrated. New York: Cassell, 1893. Pp. xv., 


The Winning of the Soul, and 
New York: Dutton, 1893. Pp. 


271, 8vo, $2.00. 
Poertner, B., Dr. Die Autoritit der deutero- 
canonischen Biicher des alten Testaments, nachge- 


uiesen aus den ans-chauungen des palistinischen und 
hellenistischen Jndentums. Miinsteri. W.: Aschen- 
dorff, 1893. Pp. 67, 8vo, 2 mk. 

Polstorff. Fr. Dr. Der Subjektivismus in der 
modernen Theologie.und sein Unrecht, in Rand- 
bemerkungen. Giitersloh: Bertelemann, 1893. Pp. 
116, Svo, 1.60 mk. 

Poole, Eva Travers Evered. Good Night 
Thoughts about God ; or, Evening Readings for the 
Young. Cincinnati : Cranston, 1893. Pp. iv., 187, 
12mo, cloth, 35 cts. 
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Prats, Jean de. L’Eglise africaine ancienne et 
moderne. Tours : Mame, 1898. Pp. 192, 8vo. 


Price, A. C. Fifty Sermons Preached in Im- 
manuel Church, West Buxton, in 1891-2. Vol. 10, 
London : Simpkin, 1893. Pp. 406, p. 8vo, 5s. 


Princeton Sermons. Chiefly by the professors 
in Princeton Theological Seminary. New York: 
Revell, 1898. Pp. 852, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Quigley, Richard F. Mary the Mother of Christ 
in Prophecy and its Fulfilment. New York and 
Cincinnati : Pustet, 1893. Pp. viii., 493, 8vo, $2.00. 


Ramsay. W. M. The Church in the Roman 
Empire before a.p. 170. With maps and illustra- 
tions. (Mansfield College lectures, 1892.) London : 
Hodder, 1898. Pp. 494, 8vo, 12s, 


Redford, R. A., Rev. Four Centuries of Silence ; 
or, from Malachi to Christ. Cincinnati : Cranston, 
1898. Pp. 258, 12mo, cloth, 76 cts. 


Reinhold, Georg. Dr. Die Lehre von der 
Srtlichen Gegenwart Christi in der Encharistie beim 
heiligen Thomas von Aquin mit Berticksicht einiger 
seiner bedeutenderen Commentatoren. Eine his- 
torisch-kritische Studie. Wien : Kirsch, 1893. Pp. 

7, Syo, 1.20 mk. 


Religion and the Present Hour. Anessay. Lon- 
don: Hodges, 1893. Pp. 272, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


Ricard. Le Cardinal Lavigerie, primat d’Af- 
rique, archév6que de Carthage et d’ Alger (1825-1892). 
Paris : Taffin Lefort, 1893. Pp. vili., 494, 8vo. 


Rich, Thomas Hill. An Interpretation of Four 
Regal Psalms. (Psalms 2, 110, 45 and72.) Boston: 
Morning Star Pub. Ho., 1898. Pp. 69, 8vo. 


Ridding, George, Bp..D.D. The Second Visita- 
tion Charge, to which are added some considerations 
on the Holy Communion, being replies to questions 
asked in the diocese in the last four years. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, 1898. Pp. 56, p. 8vo, 1s. 


Roger, L., Abbé. Nos morts. Consolations 
chrétiennes. CEuvre posthume. Orleans: Herlui- 
ron, 1893. Pp. lv., 328, 16mo. 


Rottlinder, Curl. Der Birgermeister Daniel 
von Biren und die Hardenbergischen Religions- 
handel in Bremen (1655-1562). Ein Beitrag zur 
Bremischen Geschichte. Dissertation. Gdttingen : 
Vaudenhoeck, 1893. Pp. 88, 8vo, 1.60 mk. 


Rubin, 8., Dr. Heidenthum und Kabbala. Die 
kabbalistische Mystik, ihren Ursprung wie threm 
Weeen nach, griindlich aufgehellt und popular dar- 
> gg Wien: Bermann, 1893. Pp. 4, 8vo, 

mk. 


Ryland, E. Ethics. Anintroductory manual 
for the use of university students. London: Bell ; 
New York: Macmillan, 18938. Pp. x., 220, 16mo, 
cloth, 90 cts. 


Savage, Minot J. The Evolution of Christian- 
ity. Boston: Ellis, 1898. Pp. iv., 178, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. [Twelve discourses.] 


Saint Paul’s Cathedral [London] in the Time of 
Edward VI. Edited a John O. Payne. London : 
Burns, 1893. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Schaefer, Aloys, Prof., Dr. Klerus und socialen 
Frage. Schiuss- ortrag des praktisch-sozialen Kur- 
sus zu Miinchen-Gladbach. Miinster i. W.: Asch- 
endorff, 1893. Pp. 16, 8vo, 40 pf. 


Scheffer, W. Over wietiguenits van den gods- 
dienst. Drie Opstellen. iden: Van Doesburgh, 
1893. Pp. viii., 74, 8vo, 90fi. 


Schleiermacher, Frdr. Kleinere theologische 
Schriften (Bibliothek theologischer Klassiker. 47. 
—e Perthes, 18938. Pp. v., 251, 8vo, 
2.40 m 


Schleiermacher, F. On Religion. Speeches 
to its cultured despleers, Translated, with intro- 
duction, by John Oman. London: Paul, 1893. Pp. 
310, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Scholz, Ant., Prof., Dr. Zeit und Ort der Ent- 
—— Bticher des Alten Testaments. Fest- 
rede. Dreeden: Herz, 18938. Pp. 5, 4to, 1.20 mk. 


Schulte, A., Dr. Die koptische Uebersetzun 
‘der vier grossen Propheten, untersucht. Minster i. 
W.: Aschendorff, 1893. Pp. 91, 8vo, 8 mk. 


Schulthess-Rechberg, G. von, Prof. Der 
Gedanke einer gue og Offenbarung. Vortrag. 
Ztirich ; HOhr, 1808. Pp. 81, 8vo, 1 mk. 


Schwarz, G. Das Blut Jesu Christi. Kate- 
chismus tiber die mya | des Todes Christi. 
Heldelberg : Hdrning, 1898. Pp. v..44, 12mo, 60 pf. 


Seiss, Joseph A.. D.D., LL.D, L.H.D. Lectures 
on the Gospela and Epistles for the Minor Festivals 
of the Church Year. Philadelphia: Luth. Bk. 
Store, 1898. Pp. 519, 8vo. 


Sharp, Frank Chapman, Ph.D. The £sthetic 
Elemeat in Morality and its Place in a Utilitarian 
Theory of Morals. Berlin: Mayer, 1893. Pp. iii., 
181, 8vo, 8 mk. 


Smith, G. A. The Preaching of the Old Testa- 
ment to the Age. London: Hodder. 1893. Pp. 60, 
. 8vo, 1s, [Inaugural address at Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow. ] 


Smith, R. Payne, D.D. Daniel. An exposition 
of the historical portion of the writings of the proph- 
et Daniel. Cincinnati: Cranston, 18°73. Pp. iv., 
385, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Soden, H. von. Die Briefe an die Kolosser, 
Epheser, Philemon ; die Pastoralbriefe. (Hand- 
Commentar zum Neuen Testament, bearbeitet von 
Prof. Dr. H. J, Holtzmann, Prof. Dr. R. A. Lipsiue, 
Prof. P. W. Schmiedel, Dr. H. vonSoden. 3. Band, 
1. Abtheilung.) Freiburg i. Br.: Mohr, 1808. 2. 
auflage. Pp. viii , 261, 8vo, 4.50 mk. 


Spurgeon, C. H. The yo of the Kingdom. 
rH emg exposition of the Gospel according to 
Matthew. With introductory note by Mrs. C. H. 
Spurgeon, and textual index of sermons, etc , by 
C. H. Spurgeon on various passages in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. London: Passmore, 

Pp. 270, 8vo, 68. 


Stearns, Lewis French. Present Day Theology. 
A popular discussion of leading doctrines of the 
Christian faith. With a biographical sketch b 
George L. Prentiss. New York: Scribners, 1893. 
Pp. xxiv., 568, 8vo, $2.50. 


Swrens. Thomas B. Manual of Theology. New 
York : Macmillan, 1898. Pp. ix., 424, 12mo, cloth, 
1.75. 


Stuckenberg, J. H. W.. D.D. The Age and 
the Church. Being a study of the age and of the 
adaptation of the Church to its needs. Hartford: 
Student Pub. Co., 1898. Pp. vi., 350, 8vo, $2.00. 


Synchronism of the Passion Days. London: 
Duke, 1893. Pp. 82, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


Teillet, Abbé. Vie populaire de saint Hilaire, 
évéque de Poitiers, docteur de l’Eglise; patron prin- 
cipal du Poitou et de vingt paroisses vendéennes. 
Fontenay-le-Comte : Gouraud, 1898. Pp. 44, 8vo. 


Tell Amarna Tablets. Translated by C. R. Con- 
der. Pp. 196, p. 8vo. London; Watt. Pp. xi., 
212. New York: Macmillan, 1893. 5s. $1.75. [A 
Palestine Fund publication.) 


Thomas, D. T. Louis. Questions actuelles sur 
le dogme ou nouveaux prolégoménes de dogmatique. 
Genéve : Georg, 1893. Pp. 38, 8vo, 75 cts. 


Thorne, H. Bible Readings on the Gospel of 
John With introduction, list of authorities, etc. 
Stirling : Drummond, 1893. Pp. 312, p. 8vo, 2s. 


Thorold, Antony Wilson, Bp., D.D. The Gos- 
lof Work. London: Low, 1893. Pp. 186, p. 8vo, 
. 6d. (Preachers of the Age.) 
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adier, Berthe. Un moraliste du XVI¢ siécle. 
Jean- Louis Vivés et son livre de I’éducation de la 
femme chrétienne. Genéve: Soullier, 1893. Pp. 
108, 12mo, 2 fr. 


Van Dyke, Henry, D.D. Straight Sermons to 
Young Men and other Human Beings, preached be- 
fore a Universities of Yale, Harvard, and Prince- 


ton. New York: Scribners, 1893. Pp. x., 233, 
12mo, cloth, $1.2. 
Vaughan, C. J., D.D. Restful Thoughts in 


Restless Times. London and New beet Macmil- 
lan, 1898. Pp. xi., 328, 16mo, cloth, 5¢ ; $1 50. 


Vivier, M. F.P. Bible (la). Ancien et Nonveau 
Testament. Texte . la = avec traduction et 
commentaires. T.2: mbres, Deutéronome, 
Josué, Juges, Ruth, isd. *TT) t. 3: Rois (IIL. 
IV.), Paralipoménes (I , Il ty Esdras (I., IL). Paris : 
Féchoz, 1893. Pp. 695, 522, 8vo. 


Weiss, F. A.M. Lebensweisheit. Splitter und 
Sine = der ‘ierksthne eines Apologeten. Frei- 
_ : Herder, 1893. Pp. xfi., 424, 12mo, 2.40 
mk 


Wells, Amos R. Golden Rule Meditations. 
Boston : Un. Soc. Christ Endeavor, 1893. Pp. iv., 
104, 16mo, 75 cts. i 


Wells, J. D., D.D. The Pastor in the Sick 
Room. Three Jectures delivered at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, March, 1892. Philadelphia: 
Presb. Bd. Pub., 1893. Pp. iv., 128, 16mo, 50 cte. 


White, Wilbert W. The Indnctive Studies in 
the Twelve Minor Prophets. Chicago: Y. M. Era 
Pub. Co., 1893. Pp. 114, 12mo. 


Worrub, Dr. A Liturgy for Dissenters, Wholfy 
Biblical. London: Clarke, 1893. Pp. 100, p. 8vo, 1s. 


Wotherspoon, H. J. The Divine Service. A 
Eucharistic Office according to forms of the Primitive 
=. Glasgow : Maclehose, 1893. Pp. 30, 12mo, 


Zegers, J. L. 
Referaat, etc. i 
8vo, 30 fi. 


Diakonen en diakonenarbeid. 
Nijmegen : Milborn, 1893. Pp. 50, 


Ziegler, Th. Religion und Religionen. 


5 Vor- 
triige. 


Stuttgart : Cotta, 1893. Pp. 139, 8vo, 2 mk. 


CHRONICLE. 


(Closes on the 20th of each month.) 


March 15. Special meeting of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, in Belfast, 
to take action concerning the Home Rule Bill now 
pending in the British Parliament. 


March 23. Twelfth annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Medical Missionary Society in New York. 


March 2. Tenth annual meeting of the New York 
Auxiliary of the McAll Mission in France, 


March 29. Special meeting of the congregation “at 
the Tabernacle, London, at which the Rev. Thomas 
Spurgeon was invited to officiate in the pulpit for one 
ese 


4. O 


ing reception at the new building of 
ae Reform 


Church of America in New York. 


ons of the new Mormon Temple in Salt Lake 
ty. 


April 5-7. Fiftieth anniversary in Cambridge and 
Boston of the American Oriental Society. 


if 11. Completion at the Bible House, New 
York City, of the first Bible in the language of the 
Gilbert Islands. Rev. Hiram Bingham, son of the 
pioneer missionary of that name, was present. 
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A 14. 


e Regular meeting of the Western Section 
the 


Alliance of Reformed Churches holding the 


. Presby terion system, in New York City. 


April 17. Organization of a National Association 
of Open-Air Workers, in New York City. 


Apri! 12-18. I fet greeny annual meeting of the 
Woman's Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. 8. A., in Buffalo. 


April 19-20. TE annual yo te 
Woman's Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, in 
Providence, R. L 


aoe ee Ee Rev. C. C. Penick, formerly Bis 

Africa, has elected General tof the 
estant Epi scope Commission Church Work 
among Colored People. 


The Rev. Dr. New Yor Spining, pastor of the 
Phillipe Church, N ork City. has been nominated 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in place of General 
Morgan. 

The Rev. John Sheenshanks has been appointed 
Bishop of Norwich. 


The Rev. W. Todd Martin, D.D., D. Lit., is to be the 
Moderator of the next General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland. 


Monsignor M. Decelles was consecrated (Roman 
Catholics Bi Bis > St. yoo — March 9, 
and the Right ro is to be conse- 
crated Bishop of Britioh Sa eg 


The Rev. Arthur E. Main. _D.D.. has been elected 
President of — ge ; and the Rev. E. T. 
a. to - fo pee. : te i beer ema 
Co ately pastor o rst Presbyterian 
Guan of parton | Pa., —. presidency 


of Collegiate Institute, York, Pa. 
The Rev. W. P. Blackman has been inted to 
the new chair of Social Science in the Yale Divinity 


School ; the Rev. J. well Hodge has been se- 
lected to fill the chair o' —— Instruction in Lin- 
coln University ; the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D_D.. 
has been offered and has « deciined the Bartlett chair 
in Andover Semi 
man has resi 





George N. Board- 
the’ profeseorshi ot Systematic 
Theology in the Chicago Theo Seminary ; and 
Dr. Schaff has been made Professor Emeritus in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


OBITT ARY. 


Bliss, Rev. George Ripley (Baptist), D_D. (Madi- 
son University, 1860), LL.D. (Lewisburg 1 University, 
1878). at U March 27, aged 77. He was 
graduated from Hamilton Deana 1838, and from 
Hamil:on Theological Seminary, 1340 ; became tutor 
in Madison University, 1840 ; >" New Bran: 
wick, N. J., 1843; Professor of Greek in University 
of Lewisburg. Pa , 1849; Professor of Biblical Exe- 
gesis in Crozer Theological Seminary, 1874, and of 
Biblical Literature and in the same institn- 
tion, 1883. He translated, with additions, Fay's 
Commentary on Joshua and Kleinert’s on Obadiah 
and Micah in the Commentary, and wrore the 
“Commentary on Lake” in the “Complete Com- 
mentary on the New Testament,” by Dr. Hovey. 


Brown, John M. (African Methodist ), im 
Washington, D. C.. March 16, aged 76 was 
graduated from Oberlin College in 1839; an the 
ministry in Detroit. Mich.. 18H; was in New 
Orleans, 1952-57, where he was muc persecuted, 
being imprisoned several times ; was.at Norfolk, Va., 
1861-67 ; was elected Bishop, 1968. 


Cox, Rev. Samuel (English Baptist). D_D_ (Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, Edinbargh, 188 ), at Hastings, 
March 27, aged 67. He was graduated from the 
Stepney Baptist Theological College, London, 1852 ; 
was ordained pastor of St. Paul's Square — 
Church, Southsea, the same year ; accepted pastorat 
at Ryde, 1855 ; became pastor of the General Baptiet 
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Church, Nottingham, 1868. He was the founder of 
The Expositor, and its editor from 1875 to 1884; and 


has published “* The Quest of the Chief Good,” “* Ex-* 


pository Lectures on the took of Ecclesiastes, with 
anew Translation,” ‘‘ The Private Letters of St. Paul 
and St. John,”’ ‘‘ The Resurrection ” (on 1 Cor. xv.), 
“An itor’s Note-Book,” “ Biblical Exposi- 
tions,” “The Pilgrim Psalms,” “The Book of 
Ruth: A — Exposition,” ** A Day with Christ,” 
‘Salvator Mundi,” ‘“* Expository Essays and Dis- 
courses,” ‘‘Commentary on the Book of Job,” 
“ Genesis of Evil and other Sermons,’’ ** The Larger 
Hope: A Sequel to Salvator Mundi,” ** Miracles : An 
Argument and a Challenge.”’ ** Balaam,"’ four series 
of *‘ Expositions,”’ ‘* The Bird's Nest, and other Ser- 
mons for Children of all Ages,’’ *‘ The House and its 
Builder, and other Discourses,” and ‘A Book for 
the Doubtful.” 


Doolittle, Rev. Theodore Sanford (Dutch Re- 
formed), D.D. (Wesleyan University, 1872), LL.D. 
(Union College, 1891. in New Brunswick, N. J., 
April 18, . He was uated from Rutgers 
College in 1859, and from New Brunswick Theolog- 
ical Seminary,1862 ; became pastor at Flatlands, 1862 ; 
was elected Professor of Rhetoric. Logic, and Meta- 
physics in Rutgers College, 1864, holding the chair 
till his death; was made vice-president of the insti- 
tution, 1890, and acted as president of the same during 
the fall of 1890. He was an editor of The Christian 
at Work, expounding the International Sunday- 
School Lessons in that paper. He has also published 
**An Account of the Centennial Celebration at Rut- 
gers College ’’ and a ‘* History of Rutgers College.” 


Holdich, “on Ws (Methodist Eplecopal), D.D., in 
Morristown, N.J., April 10, aged 88. He was bornin 
England and there received his early education ; came 
to the United States in 1818 and engaged in the study 
of the law; joined the Philadelphia Conference in 
1822, filling important pulpits in that and in the New 
York Conferences ; was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Moral Science and Belles-Lettres in Wes- 
leyan University, 1885 ; was appointed full professor 
of the same, 1886; was elec Secretary of the 
American Bible Society, 1849. which position he re- 
tained till 1878, retiring because of failing health. 
He is the author of a “Life of Wilbur Fisk.” 


Kip, ——_ Rev. William Ingraham (Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of California), S. T. D. (Columbia 
College, 1847), LL.D. (Yale College, 1872), in San 
Francisco, April 7, aged 82. He was graduated from 
Yale College, 1881 ; studied law for a year, but de- 
voted himself to theology, and was graduated from 
the General Theological Seminary, New York City, 
1835 ; me rector of St. Peter’s, Morristown, 
N.J., 1885 ; assistant minister of Grace Church, New 
York, 1836; rector of St. Paul’s. Albany, N. Y., 
1837 ; was consecrated Missionary Bishop of Califor. 
nia, 1853, and diocesan Bishop of the same, 1857. 
He has written ‘Lenten Fast.’’‘‘ Double Witness 
of the Church,” “Christmas Holy-Days at Rome,” 
“Early Jesuit Missions in North America,” ‘ Early 
Conflicts of Christianity,” “‘Catacombs of Rome,” 
“* The Unnoticed Things of Scripture,“ ‘* Olden Time 
in New York,*’ * Historical Scenes from Old Jesuit 
Missions,” and “‘ Church of the Apostles.” 


Mendes, Rev, Abraham Pereira (Jewish) D.D., in 
New York, aged 68. He was born in Kingston, 
Jamaica ; went to London to study theology, 1845: 
returned to Jamaica, remaining there one year, 1849; 
was in charge of a synagogue in Birmin, ham, Eng- 
land, 1850; accepted a call to London, 1852; came 
to the United States in 1883, and took charge of the 
8 nagogue at Newport. He was the author of ‘* The 

‘ost-Biblical History of the Jews” and of ‘* The 
Law of Moses.” 


CALENDAR. 


May 4. Inauguration of Rev. Robert Christie, 
D.D , to the chair of Didactic and Polemic Theology, 
- the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, 

a. 


Annual meeting of the Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety at Philadelphia, 
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May 10. Annual meeting of the London Mission 
Society. Dr. A. T. Pierson will preach the sermon. 


Thirteenth Council of the New York and Phila- 
delphia Synod in Philadelphia, 


May 7-9. Annual meeting of the Woman's Board 
of Missions of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
at East Nashville, Tenn. 


May 10-14. Thirtieth International Convention of 
the Yonng Men's Christian Associations at Indian- 
apolis. Among the topics to be discussed are Bible 
Study, Educational Work, the Relation of the Indi- 
vidual Association to Work for Boys, Colored Young 
Men, Foreign-speaking Young Men, College Work, 
— Departments, Work in Foreign Mission 

nds. 


May 12. Annual meeting of the Woman's Board 
of Missions of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
at Nashville, Tenn. 


Beginning of the Thirty-eighth Session of the 
Southern Baptist Convention in Nashville, Tenn. 


May 15. Mid-year meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Woman's Centenary Association of the 
niversalist Church, in Chicago. 


May 15-22. World’s Congress of Representative 
Women (Woman’s Branch of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary), at Chicago. 


May 18. Jubilee anniversary of the Scotch Dis- 
ruption, in Edinburgh. 


General Assembly of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church at Little Rock, Ark ; of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A., 
in Washington, D. C, ; and of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. 8., at Ma- 
con, Ga. 


In connection with the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian ( hurch. U.S. A.. the following meet- 
ings will be held: May 19—Woman’s Executive 
Committee of Home Missions. May 22—Woman’s 
Synodical Committees of Home Missions. May 24— 
Conférence of Synodical Committees to formulate 
plans of work. 


May 22-30. The National Baptist anniversaries at 
Denver, Col., as follows : May 22--3—Woman’'s Bap- 
tist Foreign Missionary Societies and Woman's Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society. May 24-25—American 
Baptist Publication Society Joint meeting of 
Women’s Societies. May 26-27—American Baptist 
Missionary Union May 28--Annnal sermons before 
the Missionary Union. Home Mission Society and 
Publication ae = 29-30—American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. “The Baptist Young People’s 
Union will hold meetings each morning during the 
anniversaries, 


May 24-25. Anglican Church Congress for North- 
ern and Central Europe at Geneva, under the presi- 
dency of Bishop Wilkinson. 


Twenty-fourth Convention of the General Coun- 
cil of the Lutheran Church at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Thirty-sixth Convention of the General Synod of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States of America, in Canton, O. 


May 30. Annual meeting of the Congregational 
Home’ Missionary Society HA Chicago. 


June 6-8. Missionary Congress appointed by the 
Presbyterian Synod of New York, ut Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. < 


June 8-16. Canada Presbyterian General Assembly, 
at Bradford, Ont. si 


June 14-21. The Tenth Annual Meeting of the In- 
a Missionary Union, ut Clifton Springs, 
N. Y. ; 





